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URIPIDES was born in the iſland of 
Salamis, in the ſeventy-fifth Olympiad ; 
his parents Mncſarchus and Clito having retired 
thither from Athens at the ,time that city was 
menaced by the powerful armament of Xerxes, 
Hiſtorians are by no means agreed as to the rank 
of our Poet's Father and Mother ; the proofs 
which ſome endeavour to adduce of their no- 
bility do not appear by any means convincing 3 
and if we admit the oracle of Apollo to have 
been conſulted by them during the pregnancy 
of Clito, in regard to the fortunes of their fu- 
ture Child, as an attention to the voice of 
ſoothſayers is by no means peculiar to thoſe of 
high birth or affluence, it might be too pre- 
cipitate to conclude from thence, with Bayle, 
either that her ſtation in life was ſuperior to 
that of an herb-woman, or that the diſtreſſed 
circumſtances of her Huſband were not among 
his principal motiyes for changing the place of 
his abode. But whatever may have been the 
rank or occupation of Mneſarchus and Clito, 
they appear to have poſſeſſed the honorable ritls 
of tree-born citizens of Athens. 
Vox. I, 2 Tag 
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Trex day on which Euripides came into the 
world was peculiarly auſpicious to his country, 
being that of the Greeks" obtaining a deciſive 
victory over the Perfian fleet, an event, to which 
he is fuppoſed by Barnes and the ableſt critics 
to have alluded, in his deſcription of the facred 
tapeſtry with which Ion decorated the tent he 
erected at Delphi; a groſs breach of chronology 
t muſt be owned, but ſuch as the fpirit of na- 
tional glory has always been found not only to 
excuſe, but applaud in a dramatic writer. 


IN his youth, Euripides was brought up to 
the gymnaſtic exerciſes; he moreover acquired 
ſufficient knowlege in painting to be con- 
fidered as one the antient artiſts by the 
Writers: who have treated on that ſubject: but 
he gave early hopes of becoming more diſtin- 
guiſhed b his philoſophical ſtudies, and con- 
tinued to be a pupil of Anaxagoras, whoſe leſſons 
he attended with great aſſiduity, till finding his 
maſter expoſed to perfecution from his ardent 
feareh after wiſdom, and in imminent danger 
of loſing his life, he at about the age of eighteen 
applied himſelf to Dramatic Poetry; but amidſt 
theſe more attractive employments was never un- 
mindful of the ſtrict precepts which he had im- 
bibed in his tender years: the attachment to real 
virtue ſo ſtrongly diſplayed in his writings, and 
his invariable enmity to every ſpecies of Tyranny 
aud Superſtition, have ſecured to him that ap- 
plauſe which mere genius is incapable of at- 
taining; and it is with juſtice that he is con- 
| tidered 


ſidered by poſterity as one of thoſe few real Sages 
who have indeed employed fiction, but employed 


it principally as a vehicle for the nobleſt truths. 


That Euripides did not with the garb and pro- 
feſſion by any means lay afide the ſtudyof Phi- 
loſophy, is apparent not only from the whole 
tenor of his works, but from the well-known 
intimacy of his friendſhip with the immortal 


Socrates; nor can it be unſeaſonable here 


to obſerve, that his ſuperior ſucceſs in the at- 
tempts he made to inſtruct mankind, may be 
attributed to his having artfully blended the 
leflons he gave to his countrymen with intereſt- 
ing tales of Gods and Heroes, and formed an 
admirable combination of amuſement with the 
moſt wholeſome precepts that ever dignified the 
ſtrain of the moral Mufe. 


Tux events tranſmitted to us of Euripides's 
life, though extended to no inconſiderable 
length by Barnes and Bayle, are very few in 
number; and we may collect from thence, that 
he paſſed moſt of his days in that unambitious 
retirement from public affairs, which is the 
uſual ſphere of a man deeply engaged in literary 
purſuits: the biographers record that he was 
twice married, and proved each time ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful in his choice, that his frequently ſpeak- 
ing in harſh terms of the female ſex may in a 
great meaſure be aſcribed to domeſtic griev- 
ances, and the hcentious conduct of his Wives, 
to whom they alſo impute his leaving Athens 
at an advanced age, and going to the court of 

e g Archelaus 
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Arkin king of: Macedon, by whom he was 
received with diſtinguiſhed honors. After re- 
ſiding at Pella about three years, he came to an 
unfortunate, end: the general account is, that 
he was torn, to pieces by, hounds, but the cir- 
cumſtances of his death are variouſly repreſented ; 
ſome have aſcribed it to the malice of his ene- 
mics, others to mere accident, and ſuppoſe that 
his meditations cauſed him to wander too far 
into a wood: he appears, at the time this cala- 
mity befell him, to have been more than ſe- 
venty years old. 


Aacurt As cauſed the remains of the Tragic 
Bard to be interred at Pella with. great funereal 
maguificence. No fooner did the account of 
his death reach Athens, than he was univerſally 
lamented by his countrymen ; Sophocles, like 
à generous rival, appeared dreſt in mourning, 

ad introduced his actors on the ſtage without 
garlands. The road leading from the city to 
the Piræus, was the ſpot pitched upon by the 
Athenians for erecting a monument in honour 
of Euripides. Though the pieces he compoſed 
were numerous, being according to ſome wri- 
ters ſeventy-five, and according to others ninety» 
two, Moſchopulus ſays he gained only five 
prizes, four while living, and one after his 
death: ſome years, however, before he retired 
to Macedon, Plutarch relates, in his Life of Ni- 
cias, that ſeveral Athenian, ſoldiers whom the 
Sicillans had taken priſoners; ; by repeating to 
their conquerors ſome verſes of Euripides, ob- 
tained 
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tained the kindeſt treatment, and a ſpeedy releaſe 
from their captivity. 


Lonciwus celebrates Luripides for his pecu- 
liar excellence in deſcribing Love and Madneſs : 
_— for moving pity in a ſuperior degree to 

other dramatic writer, have been with one 
7 — allowed to be his characteriſtic. Quin- 
tilian recommends his Tragedies in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to pleaders at the bar; and it would 
here be eaſy to fill many pages with teſtimonies 
highly honorable to him, both from the an- 
tients and moderns: but the merits of Euripides 
are ſo generally known, that I ſhall not attempt 
to enter on a minute diſcuſſion of them, bein 
ſenſible that the tranſlator of a favorite Author 
is of all men leaſt adequate to the province of 
impartial une 8 

A CONSIDER ABLE portion of r my time has for 
ſeveral years been employed in either formin 
or reviſing this verſion, which I fibmit to the 
deciſion of the public, and am by no means 
ſanguine in my hopes of its ſucceſs : but what- 
ever reception this undertaking may meet with, 
I ſhall never be brought to conſider any labors 
as utterly fruitleſs which have introduced me 
to a more intimate knowlege of theſe valuable 
remains of antiquity, than I ſhould otherwiſe 
in all probability have acquifed. Such a ſearch 
as ſeemed abſolutely neceftary into moſt of the 
comments and various readings, poured in 
abundantly from every quarter, very contider- 
| a 3 avly 
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ably retarded my progreſs, but has not been 
without its uſe, in enabling me to rectify ſome 
material errors which had eſcaped notice: after 
all the circumſpection I have made uſe of, the 
number of my inaccuracies will I fear ſtill be 
found conſiderable, and would inevitably have 
been much greater, but for the kindneſs of 
thoſe learned Friends who have taken the trouble 
of comparing my tranſlation with the original, 
_ aſſages where the Author's ſenſe ſeem 
dubious. Another Gentleman, who died 
1 ſix years ago, leaving thoſe wha had the 
happineſs of knowing him eyery reaſon to 
regret his loſs, favoured me at an early period 


with ſome uſeful remarks on my verſion of the 


Nreſtes, and agreed with me that the ſubjoin- 
ing to it a ſhort Hiſtory of the Houſe of Tan- 
ralus might be of ſervice, towards making 
events with which the greater part of Euripides's 
Tragedies have ſome degree of connection, better 
known to ſuch readers as are not intimately 
converſant with the mythological records of 
thoſe times, than could have been done by 
ſplitting what is there collected into a variety of 
detached notes, 


As for any help beyond what 1s already men- 
tioned, I have had no coadjutor either in the 
tranſlation or notes, ſome of which I am ſen- 
ſible will to many be unintereſting, but are 
inſerted through a mere principle of ſelf-defence, 
as vouchers for my interpretation. The ground- 


work on which I proceeded has been Barnes's 


I | h valuable 
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valuable edition: of this, as near ninety. years 
are now elapſed ſince its publication, I may be 
indulged with the more freedom in ſpeaking my 
ſentiments: to that learned Commentator I feel 
myſelf under a multitude of obligations, which 
I mall always acknowledge with pleafure : if 
it be objected that ſome ot his notes are prolix 
and defultory, it ought to be remembered on 
the other hand that he had not only a conſider- 
able {kill in verbal criticiſm, but always availed 
himſelf of extenſwe reading, aided by a pecu- 
liar happineſs of memory, for illuſtrating the 
mythology and cuſtoms of the Antients, and 
throwing the deareſt light on ſome 2 
which before were either totally miſunderſtood, 
or conſidered as unintelligible. But ſuch is the 
imperfection of the human capacity, that no 
editions are exempt from many defects. In the 
copy of Barnes which I made uſe of, I have 
from time to time written down on the margin 
ſuch corrections or variations as occurred to me 
on peruſing the notes of Valkenaer, Mr. Mark- 
land, Dr. Muſgrave, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Brunck, 
and others; moſt of which, eſpecially thoſe 
which were ſo material as in any degree to in- 
tereſt an Engliſh reader, 1 afterwards examined 
with a greater degree of attention in reviſing m 
tranſlation. 'The Index ſubjoined to the fourth 
volume is meant to aſſiſt the Englith reader, 
and ſupply the moſt material interpretatious 
left deficient in my notes, which are ſometimes, 
I perceive, too thinly ſcattered, eſpecially in 
the Fragments, 
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_ Waurrevesr the antient Editions are cited, 1 
have ſeldom, failed turning to the paſſage in 
them, or conſulting a quotation in its original 
Author before I ventured. to tranſcribe it: but 
even in theſe reſpects the library of an obſcure 
individual will not always ſecond the wiſhes of 
its owner, or enable him to proceed uniformly 
in his ſearch; nor muſt I omit mentioning 
among its deficiencies that of frequently re- 
1 me to give my own, verſion of lines 
quoted from the Poets, becauſe I had none to 
copy. In regard to Manuſcripts, wherever 
they are mentioned, I produce my vouchers, 
and am not able to, ſay any thing from myſelt : 
to ſuch readings, brought forward by later Edi- 
tors, as are founded on their joint concurrence, 
I have conſidered the utmoſt deference as due: 
theſe I am very happy to find are by far leſs 
numerous and leſ violent in their operation than 
IJ had been taught to apprehend. As for mere 
conjectural alterations, from whatever, quarter 
they proceed, or however eagerly they are 
maintained, they are univerſally allowed to be 
extremely dangerous auxiharies to a, tranſlator, 
unleſs their boaſted acuteneſs and ingenuity is 
corroborated by a neceſſity for their introduc- 
101. W ee ee 
Ar my firſt entrance on this undertaking, I 
did not extend my views, beyond a volume of 
ſelect Tragedies; but the farther I proceeded, 
the more dubious I found myſelf what to chooſe 
and what to reject: added to this motive, the 
ENT | diſappro- 
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difapprobation with which imperfect editions or 
verſions of celebrated writers are frequently re- 
ceived by the public, determined me, after 
making ſome tmall progreſs, to tranſlate the 
whole: nor did the Fragments, conſiſting of 
more than two thouſand five hundred lines, ap- 
pear to me in the. light of trivial gleanings 
which I was at full liberty to retain or omit : 
their intrinſic merit is frequently very great, 
and ſo ample a collection, firſt formed and di- 
geſted in Barnes's edition, but having received 
many ſubſequent improvements and augmen- 
tations from Heath, Valkenaer, and Dr. Muſ- 
grave, has indiſputablè claims to the attention 
of a Tranſlator. A whole Volume of no incon- 
ſiderable ſize we find appropriated by Carmelli 
to the Fragments and Index: they have cauſed 
ſome addition to the bulk, but not to the num- 
ber, of my four volumes: ſome few, which 
ſeemed ill calculated for rendering into Engliſh, 
I have omitted; as the Anagram conſiſting of 
thoſe Greek letters which torm the name of 
Theſeus, together with here and there an im- 
perfect ſentence, or ſuch as was nearly fimitar 
with what had already occurred. 


Ir may not, however, be ſuperfluous to pre- 
miſe, that among thoſe ins aluable remains of 
the Philoſophic Bard, which abound with the 
nobleſt precepts of morality, the Reader will 
find ſome few ſentences of an oppolite tendency, 
ſuppoſed to be the language of men who were 
exhibited on the Athenian ſtage, not for the 


pur- 
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purpoſe of diſſeminating their blaſphemous or im- 
moral ſentiments, but in order to ſtrike offenders 
with terror by their fignal pumſhment, as Bel- 
lerophon, Siſyphus, and Ixion : it is with great 
injuſtice therefore that Plutarch cites one of 
theſe detached paſſages, as ſhewing the irreligi- 
ous diſpoſition of Euripides. 


J have retained the order of the nineteen 
Tragedies as I found it in almoſt every Editor 
and Tranſlator down to Dr. Muſgrave. Can- 
terus has prefixed to his edition of Euripides, 


printed by Chriſtopher Plantin at Antwerp, in 


1571, a liſt of pieces compoſed by the three 
Tragic writers of Greece, Aſchylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, arranged with a view to the 
order of time when the events on which t 
are founded took place. Brumoy has copied it ; 
but neither the one nor the other has thought 
fit to bring it into practice: as far as relates to 
Euripides, the following 1s the order in which 
they are placed. 


1. Ton. 11. Trojan Captives. 

2. Bacchanalians. 12. Hecuba. 

3. Medea. 13. Cyclops. 
4. Hippolytus. 14. Children of Hercules. 
5. Alceſtis, 15. Electra. 


6. Hercules Diſtracted. 16. Oreſtes. 

7. Phenician Damſels. 17. Andromache, 
8. Supphants, I . Iphigenia in Tauris. 
9. Ipbigenia in Aulis, 19, Helen, 
10. Rheſus. 


IN 
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In the above catalogue, various inaccuracies 
may with eaſe be pointed out, Mr. Jodrell bas 
clearly ſhewn that the arrangement of the two 
firſt Tragedies ought to be inverted : the Medea, 
however, from the circuraſtances of its bearing 
date very ſoon after the Argonautic expedition, 
and being prior to the birth of Theſeus, derives 
a title to — third place, which I cannot hut 
look upon as ſatis factory, though Mr. Potter 

ives precedeuce to the Alceſtis ; the Phoenician 
Damfls! would place fourth, and then its ſe- 
quel the Suppliants, from which we collect that 
Theſeus was at that time ſtill a young man, 
but had performed ſome of his moſt memorable 
exploits; that Hero and Hercules having been 
gomrades in arms, the arrangement of the pieces 
which relate to them is in ſome degree a matter 
of mere opinion; but if the Hippolytus ſtands 
ſixth, and the Alceſtis and Hercules Diſtracted 
follow, the tranſactions of each of thoſe illuſ- 
rious perſonages will be preſeryed in a more un- 
broken ſeries. The reign of Acamas and De- 
mophoon at Athens is not uſually underſtood 
to have commenced till after the ſiege of Troy; 
but it appears from more than one paſſage in 
the writings of Euripides, that he entirely 
paſſes over the uſurpation of Meneſtheus, and 
conſiders the two ſons of Theſeus as having aſ- 
cended the throne immediately upon the death 
of their Father, and what moſt clearly proves 
that the Tragedy of the Children of Hercules 
could not be ſubſequent to the return of the 
Greeks from the ſiege of Troy, is Hyllus's be- 


ing 
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ing marked out as yet a nein, and ſome of 
his Brothers and Siſters as in a ſtate of abſolute 
infancy : I muſt therefore place this, as Mr. 
Potter has done, before the five which precede it 
according to Canterus. In the ten plays which 
are founded either on the Trojan war, or the 
adventures of thoſe Princes who there ſignalized 
themſelves, and on thoſe of their children, I have 
only one tranſpoſition to recommend, and that 
is bringing the Helen, which expreſſly precedes 
Menelaus's return to Greece, between the Cy- 
clops and Electra, and ending with the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, which will thus ftand at a 
very wide and aukward diſtance from the Iphi- 
genia in Aulis, to which it is as evident a ſequel 
as the Suppliants are to the Phoemician Dam- 
ſels. After I had weighed the inconveniencies 
of either arrangement, the idea of any Play be- 
ing more eaſily referred to (if I left them in 
their former ſtate) by thoſe who are converſant 
with Euripides, was what preponderated: but 
ſuch readers as prefer a chronological arrange- 
ment will meet with the beſt i am able to give 
them in the following liſt, with references to 
the volumes and pages, which will enable them 
with the greateſt eaſe to make uſe of it in the 
peruſal, e ers 


1. BACCHANALIANS III, 109. 
3. MeDeA — I., 247. 


4. PnoRNICOIAN DAMSELSs I. 157. 
c. SurPLIAN rs — II, 123 
6. Hterolyruvs — 1, 315. 


; 7. ALCESTIS 
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7. ALCESTIS ——, — II, 1. 
8. HERCULES DISTRACTED IV, 89. 
9. CHILDREN of HERCULES III, 217. 


10. ITICGENIAIN AULIs. II, 187. 
11. RHEsUS II. ts 
12 TROJAN CaPTIveEs — III, 51. 
13. HECUBA — NET 
14. CYCLops, — III, 175. 
15. HELEN — III, 271. 
16. ELEC TRA — — IV, 155. 
17. ORESTES — I, 59. 


18. ANDROMACHE — — II, 63. 
19. IPHIGENIA IN Taukis II, 279. 


Ir I have not tranſlated the arguments pre- 
fixed to each Tragedy, it is by no means owing 
to any wiſh to decline ſo ſmall an addition to 
the taſk I had engaged in, but merely to my 
judging that the Prologues or introductory 
ſpeeches, which are uſually very clear and cir- 
cumſtantial, render ſuch affiſtance leſs needful 
for the 3 of illuſtrating Euripides, than 
in any dramatic performances I cver recollect to 
have met with, whether antient or modern: 
which made me apprehend, that ſuch double 
preludes, firſt in plain proſe and then in verſe, 


might be thought ſuperfluous. 


FRANCE, always accuſtomed to take the lead 
of other European nations in matters of polite 
literature, produced very early tranſlations of two 
Tragedies of Euripides. The Hecuba by Lazarus 
de Baif is mentioned by Croix de Maine, as 

R e eee 
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printed by Robert Stephens in 1550; but the 
date of my copy (which, though in other re- 
ſpects very imperfect, has an entire title page) 
is 1544. Juvigny obſerves, that the verſes are 
of all meaſures, and moſt of them very bad, 


but that there is a degree of ſimplieity in ſome 


parts, which makes us ſtill read them with 
leaſure ; the Iphigenia in Aulis by Thomas 
Sibillet, Paris 1549, abounds, as the ſame 
commentator remarks,” with quaintnefs, and is 
written in a ſtyle far from beautiful, though 
the tranſlator. is ſpoken of as a man of no in- 


conſiderable learning and merit. 


Px Evious to the years 1748 and 1749, when 
a tranſlation of the Iphigenia in Tauris by Gil- 
bert Weſt, Eſq. made its appearance, and ano- 
ther of the Hecuba by the Reverend Dr. Morell, 
I have never met with any Tragedy from Eu- 
ripides in the Engliſh e except the mot- 
ley piece of the ſocaſta by Gaſcoigne and Kin- 
welmerſh ; this I have had occaſion to mention 
in my notes on the Phoenician Damſels, which 
is the foundation that ſerved thoſe two writers, 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for ereding a 


moſt incongruous ſuperſtructure; frequentlyhave 
they deviated from the original for whole ſcenes 
together, and every where abound with the 
groſſeſt barbariſms of language. 


AT the time of advertiſing in the papers my 
intention of publiſhing this tranſlation, which 
was in the month of February 1774, F thought 

tnat 


that about one year would have been ſufficient 
for finiſhing the work, and preparing my manu- 
{cript for the preſs ; but, on a cloſer view, the 
taſk was found to be ſo much more arduous than 
I was apprehenſive it would have proved, that 
notwithſtanding about eight years have elapſed, 
during which J cannot charge myſelf with any 
groſs degree of remiſſneſs or inattention, I feel 
much more inclined to expreſs my fears, leſt I 
ſhould have been too haſty in the publication, 
than to apologize for my tardineſs. 


Bur on finding it was given out by fome 
(eſpecially fince the appearance of an anonymous 
tranſlation of four ſelect Tragedies from Eu- 
ripides in 1780, and a quarto volume contain- 
ing nine Tragedies, with which the Reverend 
Mr. Potter of Scarning in Norfolk, laft ſummer, 
favored his Subſcribers) that I had totally aban- 
doned this undertaking (than which nothing 
could be more diſtant from my thoughts), I ap- 
prehended, that fimilar expreſſions, and even 
whole lines, which will ſometimes occur with 
little or no variation, where paflages are lite- 
rally tranflated from the ſame original, eſpe- 
cially into blank verſe, might give rife to a 
ſuſpicion that I kept myſelf in reſerve, merely 
to take undue advantages in availing myſelf 
of the labors of my competitors, if I waited till 
either of theſe Gentlemen had publiſhed the 
whole of his verſion before I committed mine 
to the preſs, of which it ſeemed eligible not to 
make ſeparate publications. I therefore con- 

ſidered 


xvi PREFACE. 


ſidered it as incumbent on me to exert redoubled 
diligence, in order to produce it as expeditiouſly 
as I could, conſiſtently with an attention to thoſe 


errors and inaccuracies which I was ſenſible de- 
manded a reviſal. 


Or the notes, which I have already men- 
tioned, I have little more to ſay, but that they 
are collected from a variety of editors and com- 
mentators, and will, I hope, many of them, be 
found explanatory of antient manners, and the 
hiſtory of the Fabulous and Heroic ages: the 
few of my own which I have hazarded, how- 
ever defective in other reſpects, I can venture to 
ſpeak of as written by an unconnected man, who 
15 not diſpoſed to'flep aſide either to flatter the 
living, or inſult the dead, and whoſe peculiar 
attention it has been to keep them clear from 
every the ſmalleſt alluſion to any modern diſ- 
putes either in politicks or literature. If opi- 
nions relative to matters of criticiſm are there at 
any time maintained againſt thoſe to whem it 
might ſcem that implicit deference 1s due from 


one ſo greatly their inferior, I truſt it will be 


found, upon examination, that I am not con- 
tending for readings or interpretations of my 
own broaching, but ſuch as have been received 
by thoſe who are the more to be relied upon, 
becauſe their fame has ſtood undiminiſhed thro? 
a ſeries of years. 


Berkley- ſguare, 
April 24th, 1782. | 
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ET A. 


Unam minimamque relinque, 
De multis minimam poſco, elamavit et unam, Ovid, 


Vor, I. B PE R- 


PERSONS of the DRAMA, 


POLYDORE'S Obel. 
HECUBA. 

CHORUS of captive Trojan Dames. 
POLYXENA. 

ULYSSES. 
TALTHYBIUS. 

Female Attendant of Hzcuza. 
AGAMEMNON. 
POLYMESTOR. 


SCEN E, the THRACIAN CHERSONESUS- 


1 


The Ghoſt of POLYDORE, 


Of darkneſs, where from all the Gods apart 
wells Pluto, come 1 Polydore, the ſon 

Of Hecuba from royal Ciſſeus ſprung, 

And Priam, who, when danger threaten'd Troy, 
Fearing his city by the Grecian arms | 
Would be laid low in duſt, from Phrygia's realm 
In privacy convey'd me to the houſe 

Of Polymeſtor, of his Thracian friend, 

Who tills the Cherſoneſus' fruitful ſoil, 

Ruling a nation fam'd for generous ſteeds : 

But ſecretly, with me, abundant gold 

My father ſent, that his ſurviving children 

Might lack no ſuſtenance, if Ilion's walls 

Should by the foe be levell'd with the ground. 

I was the youngeſt of all Priam's ſons, | 
By ſtealth he therefore ſent me from the realm; 
Nor could my feeble arm ſuſtain the ſhield, 

Or lanch the javelin : but while yet entire 

Each antient land- mark on our frontiers ſtood, 
The turrets of the Phrygian ſtate remain'd 
Unſhaken, and my brother Hector's ſpear 
Proſper'd in battle; nurtur'd by the man 

Of Thrace, my father's friend, I, wretched youth, 
Grew like a vigorous ſcion. But when Troy, 
""'Y.2 W hen 


Lions the cavern of the dead, and gates 


4 FE T.U.8 A; 


When Hector fail'd, when my paternal Come 
Was from its baſis rent, and Priam's ſelf, 
My aged father, at the altar bled 

Which to the Gods his pious hand had rear'd, 
Butcher'd by curſt Achilles' ruthleſs fon ; 
Me, his unhappy gueſt, my father's friend 
Slew for the ſake of gold, and having ſlain, 
Plung'd me into the fea, that he might keep 
T hole treaſures in his houſe. My breathleſs corſe, 
In various eddies by the riſing waves 

Of ocean toſt, hes on the craggy ſhore, 4 
Unwept, unburied. But by filial love 

For Hecuba now prompted, I aſcend 

A diſembodied ghoſt, and thrice have ſeen 

The morning dawn, to Cherſoneſus land, 

Since my unhappy mother came from Troy. 
But all the Grecian army, in their ſhips, 

Here anchoring on this coaſt of Thrace remein 
Inactive; for appearing on his tomb 

Achilles, Peleus' ſon, reſtrain'd the troops 

Who homeward elſe had ſteer'd their NURS and claims 
Polyxena my lifter, as a victim 

Mot precious at his ſepulchre to bleed; 

And her will he obtain, nor will his friends 
Withold the gift; for fate this day decrees 
That ſhe ſhall die: my Mother mult behold 
Two of her ſlaughter'd children's corſes, mine, 
And this unhappy maid's that in a tomb 

I may be lodg'd, where the firm beach reſiſts 
The waves, I to her ſervant will appcar, 

Since from the powers of hell I have obtain'd 
The privilege of honorable interment, 

And that a mother's hand theſe rites perform : 

I ſhall accompliſh what my ſoul deſir'd. 

But on the aged Hecuba's. approach, 

Far hence mult I retreat; for from the tent 

Ot Agamemnon ſhe comes forth, alarm'd 


By my pale ſpeftre. O my wretched mother, 
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How 
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How art thou torn from princely roofs to view 

This hour of ſervitude! what fad reverſe 

Of fortune! ſome malignant God hath balanc'd 

Thy preſent miſery gainſt thy former bliſs. [ Exit. 


HECUBA, attended by Trojan Damſels. 


HECUB As» 
Forth from theſe doors, ye gentle virgins, lead me, 
A weak old woman: Oye ny -mphs of Troy, 
Support your fellow-ſervant, once your queen; 
Bear me along, uphold my tottering frame, 
And take me by this aged hand; your arm 
Shall be my ſtaff to lean on, while I ſtrive 
My tardy pace to quicken. O ye Lightnings 
Of Jove, O Night in tenfold darknefs wrapt, - 
By ſuch terrific phantoms from my couch 
Why am I ſcar'd? Thou venerable Earth, 
Parent of dreams that flit on raven wing; 
The viſion I abhor, which I in fleep 
This night have ſeen, relating to my ſon, 
Who here is foſter'd in the Thracian realm, 
And to Poly xena my deareſt daughter: 
For too clearly faw and underſtood 
he meaning of that dreadful apparition; 
Ye tutelary Gods of this domain, 
Prelerve the only anchor of our houſe, - | 
My fon, who dwells in Thracian fields o'erſpread 
With ſnow, protected by his father's friend, 
Some freſh event awaits us, and ere long 
By accents moſt unwelcome ſhall the ear 
Of wretchedneſs be wonnded : till this hour, 
By ſuch inceſſant horrors, ſuch alarms, . 
My ſoul was never ſeiz d. Where ſhall I view 
The ſoul of Helenus, on whom the God* 
Beſtow'd prophetic gifts, ye Phrygian maids ? 
Where my Caſſandra to unfold the dream? 
Wirh Moos fangs I ſaw a wolf, who ſlew 
A dappleꝗ hind, which forcibly he tore | 
B 3 From 
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rom theſe reluctant arms, and what encreas'd 
My tears, was this; Achilles' ſpectre ſtalk'd 
Upon the ſummit of his tomb, and claim'd 

A gift, ſome miſerable Trojan | 1 ] captive, 
You therefore I implore, ye Gods, avert 
Such doom from my loy'd daughter, 


CHORUS, HECUBA. 


CHORUS, 


: +. 20] I to thee, 
To thee, O Hecuba, with breathleſs ſpeed, 
Fly from the tents of our imperious lords, 
Where I by lot have been affign'd, and doom'd 
To be a ſlave, driven by the pointed ſpear 
From Troy; by their victorious arms the Greeks 


[1] From the moſt authentic accounts of human ſacrices at their 
firſt origin, they appear to have either conſiſted of virgins, or young 
men, in a ſtate of celibscy. There is very peculiur ſtreſs laid in 
the ſacred writings on the virginity of Jeptha's daughter; and it 
nas frequently occurred to me, that when after aſking permiſſion 
to wander on the mountains two months with her companions, ſhe 
adds (according to the Septuagint) Kaavoouar rs Ta Tizpherig pe, 
& I will bewail my virginity;” ſhe hereby means, that the cir- 
cumſtance of her being a virgin was what expoſed her to bleed at 
the altar. No leſs than four human victims occur in the trage- 
dies of Euripides, three of whom, Polyxena, Iphigenia, and Ma- 
caria, are virgins, and Manzceus is in a ſtate of celibacy ; the 
Jatter is expreſsly marked out by Tireſias as the only fit victim in 
Creon's family, on account of Hæmon his other ſon being aſfianced 
to Antigore, It may be neceſſary to premiſe thus much, as the 
name of Polyxena is not once mentioned in the account given by the 
Chorus, in the enſuing ſpeech, of the debate among the Grecian 
chiefs, among whom the queſtion appears to have been, whether 
ihe (the only virgin of Priam's houſe) ſhould be given as a victim 
to appeaſe the Ghoſt of Achilles: ſhe was naturally fixed upon, 
both on account of her royal birth, and her having been betrothed 
to him; nor do they ſeem to heve hed any intentions (as Brumoy 
too haſtily aſſerts) cf ſacrificing Caſſandra, the concubine of Aga- 
memnon, whoſe attachment to that princeſs is incidentally men- 
tioned as the cauſe of his intereſting himſelf in behalf of her 
mother, and wiſhing to ſave her ſiſter Polyxena, whom the Ghoſt 
of Achilles had demanded as a victim. r OL BELA 

Have 


— 
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Have made me captive: nothing can I bring, 

Thy ſorrows to alleviate ; but to thee 

Laden with heavieſt tidings am I come 

The herald of affliction. For 'ris ſaid, 

Greece in full council hath refolv'd thy daughter 

A victim to Achilles ſhall be given. 

The warrior mounting on his tomb, thou knou'ſt, 
Appear'd in golden armour, and reſtrain'd 

The fleet juſt ready to unfurl its fails, | 
Exclaiming ; © Whither would ye ſteer your courſe, 
«© Ye Greeks, and leave no offering on my grave?“ 
A ſtorm of violent contention roſe, 

And two opinions in the martial ſynod 

Of Greece went forth; the victim, ſome maintain'd, 
Ought on the ſepulchre to bleed, and ſome | 
Such offering diſapprov'd. But Agamemnon, 
Who ſhares the bed of the Prophetic Dame, 
Eſpous'd thy intereſt ; while the { 2 ] ſons of Theſeus, 


Branches 


[2] Acamas and Demophoon. When the affairs of Theſeus be- 
came deſperate, and he found himſelt no longer able to maintain 
his authority at Athens againſt the friends of Meneſtheus, he 
privately ſent his two ſons to Eubza, from whence, Plutarch aſſerts, 
they foRowed the banners of Elephenor as private men to the ſiege 
ot Troy ; which accounts for Homer's making no mention of them 
in his Catalogue of the Grecian Fleet: but in Tryphiodorus and 
Quintus Calaber, we find the names of them both among the war- 
riors who were enclos'd in the Wooden Horſe. Meneſtheus com- 
manded the Athenian troops during the Trojan war, and died in 
his return in the iſle of Melos; upon which Acamas and Demo- 
phoon became joint kings of Athens. But according to Euripides, 
they were in poſſeſſion of that throne, at the time when Alcmena, 
the widow of Hercules, fled thither with her children to ſue for 
-. from the Athenians againſt Euryſtheus, which mult have 

en previous to the Trojan war. In the account of the Grecian 
Fleet, at the time of its rendezvous at Aulis, in the Iphigenia of 
Euripides, which differs conſiderably from Homer's, the Athenian 
ſquadron is ſaid to have been commanded by the fon of Theſeus,“ 
whom the poet does not name; but, as Barnes obſerves in his note, 
either Acamas or Demophoon mult be the perſon there meant : theſe 
two paſſages, however, of Homer and Euripides, ſeem to have led 
the gentlemen, who republiſhed Robert Stephens's Latin Theſaurus, 
with very conſiderable additions, at London in 1734, into a moſt 
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Branches from the Athenian root, diſcus d 
The queſtion largely in cach point of view, 
But in the ſame opinion both-concurr'd,- 
And ſaid that never ſhould Caffandra's love . 
To great Achilles' valor be preferr'd: TS 
Equally balanc'd the debate ſtill hung 
When he, that crafty orator, .endued' 1 

With ſweeteſt voice, the favorite of the crowd, 
Laertes' ſon, perſuaded all the hoſt, 
Not to reject the firſt of Grecian chiefs," - 
And yield the preference to a victim ſlave: 
Leſt ſome vindictive ghoſt, before the thtrone 
Of Proſerpine ariſing, might clate 
How Greece unmindtul of her generous bbs, (3 
Who nobly periſh'd for their native land, „ Ant. 
From Ilion's fields departed. In a woment | 
Ulyſſes will come hither, from thy breaſt, 
And aged arms to drag the tender mai. 
But to the temples, to the altars, go, 
In ſuppliant poſture claſp Atrides' knees, 
Invoke the Gods of heaven and hell beneath, 
For either thou wilt by thy prayers avert 
Thy daughter's fate, elie muſt thou at the bub 
Behold the virgin fall diſtain'd with gore, 
And guſhing from her neck a crimſon ſtream, 

U EC UBA. 

Wretch that I am ! ah me! what clamorous ſounds, 

What words, what plaints, what dirges ſhall J find, 


1 and palpable error; under the article Meneſtheus, they call 


im the ſon of Theſeus and Phzdra, though it is well known he 


was the ſon of Petæus; and it appears from Plutarch's Life of 
Theſeus, which I have already cited, that he did not obtain the 
Athenian ſceptre by right of inheritance, but by forcibly wreſting 
it from that monarch : Geiner, in his Thef. Lat. Lipſic 1749, not 
only retains this miſtake, but exaggerates it by calling Meneſtheus, 
the brother cf Demophovo, In tranſlating Airow prbay privge; 
n Yrvnuy % A OVEN WF THY, I have tollowed the interpretation 
ot Hleuſler, who has iliuftrated this ſingle play with an elaborate 
comment of 291 [caves, printed at Lipſic in 1553. 


Expreſſive 


1 
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4 ey. of the anguiſh which I feel? 
ppreſt by: miſerable old age, bow d doun 
Unger a load of ſervitude too heavy 
To be endur' d: hat ſanctuary remains, 
What valiant race, what city will protect me? 
The hoary Priam is no more, my tons, 4 747 
Are now no more. Or to this path, or that, 
Shall I direct my ſteps? or Whither go? 
Where ſhall I find ſome tutelaty God? 
Ye Phrygian captives, meſſengers of ill. 
O ye who with unwelcome ridligs fraught, ' og 
Come hither, ye have ruin'd me. The orb 
Of day ſhall never riſe to fill this breaſt | 
With any comfort more. Ye luckleſs feet, 
Bear an infirm old woman to the cent 
Of our captivity. Come forth, my daughter, 
Come forth and liſten to thy mother's voice, 
That thou mayꝰſt know the rumor I have heard, 
In which thy life is intereſted. 


POLYXENA, HEC UBA, CHORUS. 


POLYXENA. 
| e O mother, 
What mean you by theſe tricks ? what freſh event 
Proclaiming, from my chamber, like a bird, 


Have you conſtrain' d me, urg'd by tear, to ſpeed 
My flight ? 


HECUB A, | 
0 Ah, daughter! 
POLYXEN A. 
With foreboding voice, 
Why do "AY call me? theſe are evil omens. 
HECUBA, 
Alas! thy life, Polyxena. 


POLYXEN A, 


Speak out, 
Nor aggravate the horrors yet untold 


FE 
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By long ſuſpence. I fear, O mother, mych 
I fear. What mean thoſe oft repeated groans ? 


HECUB A. 
Thou child of a moſt miſerable mother 


POLYXENA. 
Why ſpeak you thus? 
1 HE C UBA. 
The Greeks, with one conſent, 
Reſolve that on the tomb of Peleus? ſon 
Thou ſhalt be ſacrific'd. | , 


POLYXEN A. ' 
W hat boundleſs woes 
Are theſe which to your daughter you announce 
Yet, O my mother, with the tale proceed. 


| HECUB A. 

Of a moſt horrible report I ſpeak, 
Which ſays that, by the ſuffrage of the Greeks, 
It is reſolv'd to take away thy life. 


POLYXEN A. 

O, my unhappy mother, doom'd to ſuffer - 
Wrongs the moſt dreadful, doom'd to lead a life 
Of utter wretchedneſs: what grievous curſe, 
Such as no language can expreſs, on you 
Hath ſome malignant Demon hurl'd! no more 
Can I, your daughter, ſhare the galling yoke 
Of ſervitude with your forlorn old age; 

For like ſome lion's whelp, or heifer bred 
Upon the mountains, hurried from your arms 
Shall ycu behold me, and with ſever'd head 
Conſign'd to Pluto's ſubterraneous realms 

Of darkneſs, there among the filent dead, 
Wretch that Jam, ſhall I be laid. Theſe tears 
Of bitter lamentation J for you, 

For you, O mother, ſhed : but my own life 

I heed not, nor the ſhame, nor fatal ſtroke, 
For I in geath à happier lot obtain. 


CHORUS, 
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CHORUS. 
To thee, O Hecuba, with haſty ſtep 
Bchold Ulyſſes ſome new meſſage brings. 


ULYSSES, HECUBA, POLYXENA, CHORUS, 


ULYSSES. 
Tho” I preſume the counſels of our troops 

And their deciſion are already known 
To thee, O woman, yet mult I repeat | 
Th' unwelcome tidings z at Achilles' tomb, 
Polyxena, thy daughter, have the Greeks 
Reſolv'd tp ſlay ; me to attend the virgin 
Have they commanded ; but Achilles' ſon 
Is at the altar deſtin'd to preſide, 
And be the prieſt. Know'lt thou thy duty then? 
Conſtrain us not to drag her from thoſe arms 
With violence, nor ſtrive with me; but learn 
The force of thy inevitable woes: 
For there is wiſdom, e' en when we are wretched, 
In following reaſon's dictates. 


HEC UBA. 

Now, alas 
It ſeems a dreadful ſtruggle is at hand, 
With groans abounding and unnumber'd tears. 
] died not at the time I ought to die, 
Neither did Jove deſtroy me; he ſtill ſpares 
My life, that I may view freſh woes, yet greater, 
Wretch that I am, than all my former woes, 
But if a ſlave, who not with bitter taunt, 
Or keen reproach, her queſtions doth propoſe, 
Might ſpeak to freemen, now tis time for you 
Jo ceaſe, and give me audience while I aſk— 


ULYSSES, 
Allow'd, proceed; for I without reluctance 
Will grant thee time, 


„ 


HECUBA, 
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H E CU A. | 
Remember you when etſt 
You came to Troy a ſpy, in tatter'd garb 
Diſguis'd, and from your eyes upon your beard 
Fell tears extorted by the dread of death? 


ULYSSES. 
I well remember : . for by that event 
I\ly inmolt heart was touch'd. 
HECUBA, 
But [3] Helen knew you, 
And told me only. 
UEYSSES. 
I can ner forget 
Into what danger I was fallen. 
FLCC... | 
f Ang My knees 
You in a lowly poſture did embrace, 
U.L.Y-$.3.T.35,....; 
And to thy garment clung with faltering hand. 


At length I ſav'd, and from our land diſmiſs'd you. 


| .AULYSSES. 
Hence I the ſolar beams yet view. 


What Janguage 
Did you then hold, when ſubject to my power? 


| ULYSSES, 
Full many were the words which 1 devis'd 
To fave my lite. Baſt 
A HE C UBA. 

Doth not your guilt appear 

From your on counſels? Though your tongue avows 
The generous treatment you from me receiv'd, 
No benefit on me do you confer, 


. (3] See Homer, Odyſſ. 1, iv. ver. 242 —258. 
But 
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But ſtrive to harm me. O ungrateful race 
Of men, who aim at popular applauſe 
By your ſmooth ſpeeches; would to heaven I ne'er 
Had known you, for ye heed not how ye wound 
Vour friends whene'er ye can ſay aught to win 
The crowd. But what pretence could they deviſe 
For ſentencing this virgin to be (lain ? 

Are they conltrain'd by fate, with human vitt mms, 
To drench that tomb on which they rather ought 
To ſacrifice the ſteer? or to retaliate 

Slaughter on them who ſlew bim, doth Achilles 
Demand her life, with juſtice ? But to him 

Hath ſhe done nought injurious. He ſhould claim 
Helen as victim at his tomb, for ſhe 

His ruin caus'd by leading him to Troy. 

It it was needful that ſome cholen captive 
Diſtinguiſh'd by tranſcendent charms ſhould die, 
We were not meant; for the perfidious daughter 
Of Tyndarus is moſt beautcous, and her crimes 
To ours at leaſt are equal. Juſtice only 

In this debate ſupports me : hear how large 

The debt which 'tis your duty to repay 

On my petition : you confeſs you touch'd 

My hand, and thele my aged cheeks, in duſt 
Groveling a ſuppliant; yours I now embrace, 
Froin you the kindnels which I erſt beſtow'd 
Again implore, and ſue to you: O tear not 

My daughter from theſe arms, nor ſlay the maid: 
Sufficient is the number of the dead. 

In her I yet rejoice, in her forget 

My woes ; ſhe, for the loſs of many children, 
Conſoles me, I in her a country find, 

A nurſe, a ſtaff, a guide. The mighty ought not 
To iſſue lawlels mandates, nor ſhould they, 

On whom propitious fortunes now attend, 
Think that their triumphs will for ever laſt ; 

For I was happy once, but am no more 

My bliſs all vaniſh'd in a ſingle day. 


Yet, 


14 HE CUB A. 

Yet, O my friend, revere and pity me, 

Go to the Grecian hoſt, admoniſh them 

How horrible an action *twere to ſlay 
Theſe captive women whom at firſt ye ſpar'd, 
And pitied when ye dragg'd them from the altars. 
For by your laws tis equally forbidden 

To ſpill the blood of freeman, or of ſlave. 
Altho' you weakly argue, will your rank | 
Convince them ? for the ſelf-ſame ſpeech, when utter'd 
By the ignoble, and men well eſteem'd, 

Comes not with equal force. 


CHORUS. 

The human ſoul 
Is not ſo flinty as to hear the woes 
And plaintive ſtrains thou lengthen'ſt out, nor ſhed 
The — tear. 

ULYSSES. 
To me attend, 

O Hecuba, nor thro” reſentment deem 
'That from a foe ſuch counſets can proceed : 
Jam diſpos'd to ſave thee, and now hold 
No other language : but will not deny 
What I to all have ſaid; ſince Troy is taken, 
On the firſt warrior of the hoſt who aſks 
A victim, ſhould thy daughter be beſtow'd. 
The cauſe why many cities are diſeas'd 
Is this; the brave and generous man obtains 
No honorable diſtinction to exalt him 
Above the coward. But from us, O woman, 
Achilles claims ſuch homage, who for Greece 
Died nobly. Is not this a foul reproach, 
If, while our friends yet live, we ſeek their aid, 
But after death ungratefully forget 
Paſt ſervices? Should armed bands once more 
Aſſemble, and renew the bloody ſtrife, 
Will not ſome hardy veteran thus exclaim; 
„Shall we go forth to battle, or indulge 

1 | «© The 
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& The love of life, now we have ſeen the dead 

« Obtain no honors?” While from day to day 

I live, tho? I have little, yet that little 

For every needful purpoſe will ſuffice. 

But may conſpicuous trophies o'er my grave 

Be planted, for ſuch tribute to my name 

Will laſt to after-ages. If thou call 

Thy ſufferings piteous, hear what in reply 

We have to urge; amidſt the Grecian camp 

Are many dames, as miſerable 

As thou art, with full many a hoary ſire, 

And weeping bride torn from her valiant lord, 
O'er whoſe remains hath Ida's duſt been ſtrewn, 
Support thy woes: if with miſtaken zeal 

We have reſolv'd to honor the deceas'd, ; 
Our crime 1s ignorance: but ye Barbarians 
Pay no diſtinction to your friends, no homage 
To the illuſtrious dead ; hence Greece prevails; 
But ye from your pernicious counſels reap 

The bitter fruits they merit. 


CHORUS, 
Ah, what ills 
Ever attend the captive ſtate, ſubdued 
By brutal violence, and forc'd t'endure 
Unſeemly wrongs. 5 
n EC UBA. 
Thoſe words I vainly ſpoke 
Thy laughter to avert, in air were \aviſh'd : 
But, O my daughter, if thy power exceed 
Thy mother's, like the nightingale ſend forth - 
Each warbled note, to ſave thy life, excite, 
By falling at his knees, Ulyſles' pity, 
And on this ground, becauſe he too hath children, 
Entreat him to compaſſionate thy doom. 
_POLYXENA. 
I fee thee, O Ulyſſes, thy right hand 
Beneath thy robe concealing, fee thee turn 


Thy 
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Thy face away, leſt I ſhouſd touch thy beard. 

Be of good cheer ; L' not call down the wrath | 
Of Jove who guards the ſuppliant, but will follow | 
Thy ſteps, becauſe heceſſity 'ordains -- 

And 'tis my wiſh to die; if I were loth, 

I ſhould appear to be an abject woman, 

And fond of life: but what could lengthen'd life 
Avail to me, whole father erſt was ſovereign 

Of the whole Phrygian realm? Thus firſt I drew 
My breath beneath the roofs of regal domes ; 

Then was I nurtur'd with the flattering hope 

That I ſhould wed a monarch, and arrive 

At the proud manſion of ſome bappy youth. 

Ill-fared princeſs, thus I ſtood eonſpicuous 

Amid the dames and brighteſt nymphs of Troy, 

In all but immortality a Goddeſs; 

But now am 1 a fave, and the firſt cauſe 

Which makes me with to die, is that abhorr'd 
Unwonted name; elſe ſome inhuman lord 

With gold perchance might purchaſe me, the ſiſter 
Of Hector, and full many a valiant chief, 7 
Might make me knead the bread, and ſweep the, floor, 1 
And ply the loom, and paſs my abject days | 1 
In bitterneſs of woe: ſome ſervile mate 

Might bring diſhonor to my bed, tho' erſt 

I was deem d worthy of a ſeepter d king: 

Not thus. Theſe eyes ſhall to the laſt behold 
The light of — O ye ſhades, receive 
A princeſs. Lead me on then, O Ulyſſes, 
And as thou lead'ſt diſpatch me, for no hope, 

No ground for thinking, I ſhall cer be happy, 
Can I diſcern: yet hinder not by word 

Or deed the ſtedfaſt purpoſe l have formd; 
But, O my mother, in this wiſh concur 

With me, that I may die ere I endure 

Such wrongs as ſuit not my exalted rank. 

For whoſoc'er hath not been-us'd to taſte 

Of ſorrow, bears indeed the galling yoke, 
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Yet is he griev'd, when he to ſuch conſtraint 
Submits his neck : but they who die may find 


A bliſs beyond the living ; 0 to live 
Ignobly were the utmoſt pitch of ſhame. 


CHORUS. 
A great diſtinction, and among mankind 
The moſt conſpicuous, is to ſpfing from fires 
Renown'd for virtue; generous ſouls hence raiſe 
To heights ſublimer an ennobled name. 


HECUB A. 
Thou, O my daughter, well indeed haſt ſpoken 
Yet theſe exalted ſentiments of thine 
To me will cauſe freſh grief: but, if the ſon 
Of Peleus muſt be gratified, and Greece 
Avoid reproach, Uiyſles, (lay not her, 
But me, conducting to Achilles! tomb, 


Tranſpierce with' unrelenting hand. I bore 
Paris, whole ſhafts the fon of Thetis flew. 
ULYSSES. 


Nat thee for victim, O thou aged dame, 
But her, Achilles“ ſpectre hath demanded. 


HECUBA. 
Yet ſlay me with my daughter; fo ſhall Earth, 
And the Deceas'd who claims theſe hateful rites, 
A twofold portign drink of human gore. 


VLYSSES. 
Enough in her of victims; let no more 
Be added : would to heaven we were not bound 
To offer up 9 one! 


HpCUBA. - 
The dread beheſts 


Of 2 ue require, 
That with my daughter I ſhould die. 


| VLYSSES. 


What mean'ſt thou? 


I know no Lord to'counterat my will. 
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EC UBA. 
Her, as cho ivy clings around the oak, 
Will I embrace, 
ULYSSES. 


Not it to wiſer counſels 
Thou yield juſt deference. 


HECUB As. 
_—— [ will neer conſent 
My daughter to releaſe. 
ULYSSES, 
Nor will I go, 
And leave her here. | 
POLYXEN A. 

Attend to me, my mother, 
And, O thou offspring of Laertes, treat 
The juſt emotions of parental wrath 
With greater mildneſs. But, O hapleſs woman, 
Contend not with our conquerors. Would you fall 
Upon the earth and wound your aged limbs, 
Thruſt from me forcibly, by youthful arms 
Torn with diſgrace away? Such wrongs endure not, 
For they are — But, O give me 
That dear maternal hand, and let me join 
My cheek to yours. For I no more al view, 
But now for the laſt time behold the rays 
And glittering orb of yonder Sun, Now take 
A laſt farewell, O thou who gav'ſt me birth; 
I to the ſhades deſcend, 


N H E c UBA. 


Bur I the light | 
Am doom'd to view, and Rill remain a ſlave, 


Unwedded, reft.of promis d bridal Joys. 


HECUB A. 
Thou, O my danger claim'ſt the pitying tear: 
But I am a moſt mile rable woman. 4 
POLYXENA. 
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. . POLYXEN A; 
There ſhall 1 ſleep among the realms beneath, 
From you ſecluded. 


HECUBA. 

What reſource, alas ! 
For me the etchen Hecuba is left? 

Where ſhall I finiſh this deteſted life? 


POLYXEN A. 
I die a ſlave, e I from my fire 
Inherit freedom. 


HEC UBA. 
I too periſh, reft 


Of all 4) my children. 


POLYXEN A. 
What commands to Hector, 
Or to your aged Huſband, ſhall I bear * 


HECUB A. 
Tell them I of all women am moſt wretcked. 


POLYXEN A, 
Ye paps, which ſweetly nouriſh'd me— 


HE CU B A. 


Alas! 


My child's 6 miſerable fate. 
_POLYXEN 4s 
Farevkll, * mother; and my dear Caſſandra. 
HE CUBA. 


To others i in that language ſpeak ; be theirs. 
The happineſs thy mother cannot taſte. 


[4] In the original it is arent Lade, of my y children * 
but the Scholiaſt obſerves, that the ſpurious children of Priam 
are here added by Hecuba to her own, who were nineteen in 

number, to increaſe the patho*, Priam's whole family, according 
to Homer, in the ſixth hook of the lliad, conſiſted ot fifty ſons 
and twelve daughters, in all ſixty-two. children, 
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POLYXENA. 
And chou, my brother Polydore, who dwell'ſt 
Among the Thracians fam'd for generous ſteeds— 


HECUB A, 
If yet he hve; but this I greatly doubt, 
Becauſe I am in all reſpects ſo wretched. 


POLYXENA. 
He lives, and when the hour of death is come, 
Will cloſe your eyes. NEN 


H EC UBA. 
m prematurely dead 
While yet alive, bow'd down to earth by woe. 


POLYXENA 
Now bear me hence, Ulyſſes, o'er my face 
Caſting a veil: for ere I at the altar 
Am lain, this heart is melted by the plaints 
Of my dear Mother, and my tears augment 
Her ſorrows. O thou radiant Light; for (till 
Am I permitted to invoke thy name, 
But can enjoy thee only till I meet 
The lifted fword, and reach Achilles' tomb. 
| Exeant ULYSSES and POLVXENA. 


N 

I faint, my limbs are all unnerv'd; return, 
My daughter, let me touch that hand once more, 
Leave me not childtefs. O, my friends, I periſh; 
Ah would to Heaven I could ſee Spartan Helen, 
In the ſame ſtate, that Siſter to the Sons 
Of Jove, for by her beauteous eyes, was Troy, 
That proſperous city, with diſgrace o'erthrown. 


CHORUS, 
ODE 


I. 1. 
Ye breezes, who the ſhips convey, 
That long becalm'd at anchor lay, 
Nor dat'd to quit the ſtrand ; 
As the {witt keel divides the wave, 
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Say whither am I borne a ſlave, 
Ordain'd to tread the Doric land, 
Or Phthia, where beſet with reeds, 
Apidanus, the Sire of limpid rills, 
Winding a-down the channell'd hills, 
Waters the fruitful meads ? 


I, 2, 

Or to that Iſle, with daſhing oar 
Impell'd, ſhall I my woes deplore, 

And on the facred earth, 
Where firſt the palm and laurel roſe, 
Memorials of Latona's throes, - 
Which to the Twins Divine gave birth, 
Teach the harmonious ſtrain to flow; 

With Delos' nymphs Diana's praiſe reſound, 

Her hair with golden fillet bound, ; 

And never-erring bow ? 


AN «hp II. 1. 
Or, pent in ſome Athenian tower, 
Devoted to Minerva's power, 

On the robes tiſſued ground 
While, ſhadow'd by my needle, ſpread 
Expreſſive forms, in vivid thread, 
Picture the Goddeſs whirling round 
Her chariot with unrivall'd ſpeed; 

Or repreſent the Titans' impious crew, 
Whom Jove's red lightnings overthrew, 
Thoſe monſters doom'd to bleed? 


II. 2. 

Alas! my ſons, a valiant band, 
My fathers, and my native land, 

Ye ſhar'd the general fate. 
Sack'd by the Greeks, Troy's bulwarks ſmoke, 
But I, conſtrain'd to bear the yoke, 
Shall ſoon behold ſome foreign ſtate, 
To ignominious bondage led; 
And leaving vanquiſh'd Aſia Europe's ſlave, 
C 3 - Debarrd 


+4 


Debarr'd an honourable [5] grave, 
Aſcend the victor's bed. e 


TALTHYBIUS, HECUBA, CHORUS, 


TALTHYBIU $. 
Where, O ye Phrygian damſels, ſhall I find 
The wretched Hecuba, who erſt was Queen 
Ot Illion? s 


CHORUS. 


[;] Carmelli, the Italian tranſlator of Euripides, in one of his 
Latin notes, interprets MFg aides Jaraue;; pro regis patriiſque 
thalamis ſeu domibus triſtia loca ſortita: the more diffuſe para- 
phraſe of Heuſler conveys much the ſame meaning ; but the word 
«3% ſeems to require a more literal verſion; and Eraſmus renders 
it mutans morte faces thalami, which by no means accords with 
the ſentiments expreſled, in the preceeding part of this ode, by 
the Trojan captives who form the chorus; — inſtead of enter- 
raining any apprehenſions of being put to death, they have given 
a detail of the occupations in which they expected to be engaged 
after landing in Greece. King has given what appears to me the 
clcareit and belt interpretation of theſe words, in thoſe of redimens 
me morte toro; and Henry Stephenz, in his Greek Theſaurus, 
mentions this paſſage as an inſtance of the verb aMMarlu uſed a- 
egg, and propoſes to read ai3s Iznawos; 3 as does Dr, Muſgrave 
4, in the genitive caſe, But the expreſſion, as it now ſtands in 
che printed editions, ſeems to be exactly a ſimilar mode of ſpeaking 
in the Greek, with Horace's cur valle permutem Sabina divitias 
vperufiores in the Latin. The idea here meant to be conveyed is, 
doubt not, the ſame with that which is more amply expreſſed by 
Andromacke in Virgil: ö | , 

O felix una ante alias Priameia virgo 

Hoſtilem ad tumulum Trojz ſub matnibus altis 

Juſſa'mori, quæ ſortitus non pertulit ullos, 

Nec viRoris heri tetigit e iptiva cubile. 

Oh only happy maid of Priam's race, 

Whom death deliver'd from the foes? embrace! 

Commanded on Achilles'“ tomb to die, 

Not torc'd like us io hard captivity, 

Or iv a haughty maſter's arms to lie. DRYDEN. 
he edition of this play by Henry Stephens, in his Trag. Select. 
ditheis from all others I have ſeen, by putting this ſecond An- 
£:1t1ophe into the mouth of Hecuba, and a marginal note written 
ie pencil by the late Rev, Cæſar De Miſſy, in the copy of 

| . 71 N King's 
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c N O RUS. 
| Near you on the ground ſhe lies, 
| 'Supine and in her mantle wrapt. 


TALTHYBIUS. 
Great Jove! 

What ſhall I ſay? that thou from Heaven ſook'ſt down 
Upon mankind, or have they raſhly form'd 
A vain opinion, deeming that the race 
Of Gods exiſt, tho Fortune governs all? 
Ha! was not this the Queen of wealth Phrygia, 
And was ſhe not the happy Priam's wife? 
But her whole city by the hoſtile pear © — 
Is now deſtroy d, while ſhe a ſlave, bow'd down © + 
By age, and childleſs, ſtretcht upon the acne 
Defiles with duſt her miſerable. head. 
Old as I am, yer gladly would I die 
Rather than ſink into abhorr'd diſgrace. 
Ariſe, unhappy woman, O lift up 
That feeble body, and that hoary head. 


HECUB A. 
Let me alone. Who's he that would diſturb 
This wearied body? Whoſoe'er thoy art. | 
What mean'ſt t ? why doſt thou moleſt th' afflicted? 


TALTHYBIUS. 

O woman, me the Herald of the Greeks * 

Talthybius, Agamemnon hath diſpatch'd 
To fetch you, 


— 


HECUBA., | 
Com'ſt thou, by the Greeks ordain'd, 
My friend, to ſlay me alſo at the tomb? 
How welcome were ſuch tidings ; ler us go, 
With ſpeed conduct me. 


King's Euripides now in my poſſeſſion, mentions this flanza deing 
alſo aſcribed to Hecuba in a manuſcript containing, I think, the 
three firſt Tragedies of Euripides, which at the ſale of his books 
was purchaſed by the Britiſh Muſeum. But the very next lines 
ſhew Hecuba ſtretcht on the ground, and {need by her griefs to a 
ſtate of ſlupefaction. 


C 4 TALTHY- 
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Your departed Day hter 
To bury, I iovire you; "pow" the <q a ' 


Of Atreus, and the aſſembled Grecian hoſt, 
Have ſent me for that purpole, 
25 ieren, 

Ah! what ſay'ſt ou? 
Thou com'(t not to inform me I muſt die, 
But to untold the molt diſaſtrous tidings. > 
Then art thop Joſt, my daughter, from the arms 
Of thy fond mgther.torn ; of thee, my child, 
Am! Sink ut how „Ai I TRE her, 


Reſpe&fully, ot with the ruthleſs: hand. 
Ot hoſtile rage | Speak, tho' jt wound: my ſoul, "uf 


TALTHYBLAUS,, 

A ſecond time, in pity to your daughter, 
You make me weep; for now while I relate  - 
Her ſufferings, tears bedew theſe Iwimming eyes, 
Such as I ſhed when at the tomb the periſh'd. 
To view the ſacrifice the Grecian holt 
Were all aſſembled; raking by the hand 
Polyxena, Achilles' fon, then plac'd her 
On the ſepulcral hilloe : 1 drew near, 
Attended þythe ghoſen youths of Greece, 
To hold the refer victim, and prevent 
Her ſtruggles: But Achilles“ ſon, uplifting 
With both his hands a cup of maffive gold, 
Pour'd forth libations to his breathleſs Sire; 
And gave a ſign to the, thro the whole camp 
Strict tilence to proctirh. I in the midſt 
Stood up and cried ; * Be mute, ye Greeks, let 'nong 
$6 Preſuais to ſp#ak, obſerve a general ſilence. 4 
The troops obe * and thro' their crowded ranks 
Not e' en a breath was heard, while in theſe words 
The Chief expreſß d his purpoſe ; Son of Pelcus, 
My father, the propitiatory drops 
© Ort theſe libatians which invite the dead 


3 | Accept; 
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Accept; O come and quaff the crimſon blood 

Of this pure virgin, whom to thee all Greece 

« And I devote; be thou benign, O grant us 

« Securely to weigh anchor, to unbind 

« ur halfers, and on all of us 1 

40 Vo to Our native lan 

T N Troy.” He ceas'd, and in his prayer 
Join'd the whole army, then the Chief unſheath'd 
His golden-hilted ſword, and gave a ſign 

To choſen;youths of Greece to hold the Virgin, 
Which ſhe perceiv'd, and in theſe words adgdreſs'd 
The warriors; O ye Argives, who laid waſte 

% My city, willingly I die, let no man 

« Confine theſe arms, I with undaunted breaſt 

“ Will meet the ſtroke. I by the Gods conjure you 
„ Releaſe, and ſlay me as my rank demands 
„Like one born frce; for I from mighty Kings 
% Deſcend, and in the ſhades beneath ſhould bluſh 
To be accounted an ignoble ſlave.“ 

Thro' all the hoſt ran murmurs of aſſent, 

And royal Agamemnon bade the youths 

Releaſe the Virgin ; they, their monarch's voice, 
Soon as they heard, obey'd; our Lord's beheſts 
The Princeſs too revering, from her ſhoulder 
Down to her waſte rent off the purple robe, 

Diſplay'd her boſom like ſome ſtatue form'd 

In exquiliite proportion, and to earth 

Bending her knee, in theſe affecting words 
Expreſs'd herſelf; “If at my breaſt thou aim 

The wound, ſtrike here; if at my neck, that neck 
*+ Is ready bar'd,” Half willing, and half loth, 

Thro' pity for the maid, he with keen ſteel 


pever'd the arteries z; ſtreams of blood guſh'd forth: 
Yet even thus, tho” at her lateſt gaſp, IG 


She ſhew'd a ſtrong ſollicitude to fall 

With decency, while ſtood the gazing hoſt 
Around her: ſoon as thro” the ghaſtly wound 
Her foul had iſſued, every Greck was buſied 


In 
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In various labors ; o'er the corſe ſome ſtrew'd 

The verdant foliage, oth*s rear'd a pyre 
Wien trunks of fir: but ts who nothing brought, 
From him who with funereal ornament 

Was laden, heard theſe taunts ; 4 O'flothful wretch, 
“ Bear'ſt thou no robe no garland, haſt thou nought 
To give in honor of this generous Maid?“ 

Such their encomiums on thy breathleſs daughter. 
Thee I bchold, who wert in ſuch a child 

The happieſt, of all women, now moſt wretched. 


CHORUS. 

F ate; the beheſts of the immortal Gods 
Accompliſhing, with tenfold weight hath caus'd 
This dreadful curſe to fall on Priam' $ houſe, | 
And on our city. 


HE CUBA. 
Midſt unnumber'd ills 
I know not, O my daughter, whither firſt 
'To turn my eyes, for if on one 1 touch, 
Another h.nders me, and I again, | 
By a long train of woes ſucceeding woes, 
Tc o ſome freſh object am from thence call'd off; 
Nor can I from my tortur'd foul efface 
The grief thy fate occaſions ; yet the tale 
Of thy exalted courage checks my groans, 
Which elſe had been immoderate. No juſt cauſe 
Have we for wonder, if the barren land 
Chear'd by Heaven's influence with benignant ſuns 
Yields plenteous harveſts, while a richer foil 
Depriv'd of every neceſſary aid 
Bears weeds alone. But midſt the human race 
The wicked man is uniformly wicked, 
The good (till virtuous, nor doth evil fortune 
Corrupt his foul; the ſame unſullied worth 
He till retains. Is this great difference owing 
Fo birth, or education? We are taught 
What virtue is, by being nurtur'd well, 
And he who thoroughly hath learnt this leſſon, 
7 Guided 
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Guided by the unerring rule of right, 
Can thence diſcern what's baſe.— My ſoul in vain 
2 hazarded theſe incoherent thoughts. 

ut, O Talthybius, to the Greeks repair, 
And ſtrict injunctions give, that no man touch 
My daughter's corſe, but let the gazing crowd 
Be driven away. For in a numerous hoſt 
Its multitudes break looſe from all reſtraints, 
The outrages of mariners exceed 
Devouring flame, and whoſoc'er abſtains 
From miſchief, by his comrades is deſpis'd. 
But, O my aged ſervant, take and dip | 
That urn in ocean's waves, and hither bring, 
Fill'd with its water, that the laſt ſad rites 
To my departed daughter I may pay, 
And lave the corſe of that unwedded bride, 
Of that affianc'd virgin: but alas 
Whence with ſuch coſtly gifts as ſhe deſerves, 
Her tomb can I adorn ? My preſent ſtate 
Aﬀords them not, but what it doth afford 
Will 1 beſtow, and from the captive dames 
Appointed to attend me, who reſide | 
Within theſe tents, ſome ornaments collect 
If, unobſerv'd by their new maſters, aught 
They have ſecreted. O ye ſplendid domes, 
Ye palaces once happy, which contain'd 
All that was rich and fair; O Priam, thou 
The ſire, and I who was the aged mother 
Of an illuſtrious race, how are we dwindled 
To nothing, ſtripp'd of all our antient pride! 
Yet do we glory, lome in manſions ſtor'd 
With gold abundant, others when diſtinguiſh'd 
Among the citizens by ſounding titles. | 
Vain are the ſchemes which with inceſſant care 
We frame, and all our boaſtful words are vain. 
The happieſt man is he who, by no ill 
O'ertaken, paſſes thro' life's fleeting day. 
2 ͤ i RS x roy Exit HECUBA, 

CHORUS. 


HE C UBB A. 
CHORUS. 
O D E. ? 
I. | 
By Heaven was my devoted head 
Ilenae a with that impending ill, 
What time the pines, whoſe branches ſpread 
Their tutelary ſhade o'er Ida's hill, 
Were laid by Phrygian Paris low,. 
That his adventurous bark might ſtem the tide, 


From Spatta's coaſt to waft the faireſt bride 
On whom the ſolar beams their golden radiance throw. 


II. 

Surrounding labors were at hand, 

Leagu'd with the ſtrong beheſts of fate; 

Then did ſuch madneſs ſeize the land, 
As call'd down vengeance from a foreign late. 

The royal ſwain with dazzled eyes 
Gave that decree, the ſource of all our woes, 
When from three rival Goddeſſes he choſe 

Bright Venus, and pronounc'd thatſhedeſerv'd the pr ire. 


III. 
The lr * death hence rag d around, 
Hence were my manſions levell'd with the ground ; 7 
Staining with tears Eurotas' tide, 
Too deeply griev'd to ſhare the victor's pride, 
The Spartan virgin too in vain 
Bewails her favor'd youth untimely fain, 
While, ſprinkling aſhes o'er their veſt 
And hoary head, the matrons bend 
O'er their ſons* urns; their groans to Heaven aſcend, 
They tear their cheeks, and beat their miſerable breaſt, 
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ATT EN. 


H E CU B A. 29. 
ATTENDANT, CHORUS. 
ATTENDANT, 
Where is the wretched Hecuba, my friends, 
Who in her woes ſurpaſſes all, or male, 
Or of the female race? her none can rob 
Of her juſt claim, pte: eminence in grief. 
CHORUS. -—- 
With the harſh ſounds of that il boding tongue, 


O wretch, what mean'ſt thou? wilt thou never ceaſe 
To be th'unwelcome herald of aMiction ? 


"ATTENDANT. 
Moſt grievous are the ridings which I bring 
To Hecuba, nor eaſy were the taſk 


In words auſpicious to'make known to mortals 
Such dire calamities. © 


no Ru S. 


From her apartment 
She ſeaſonably comes forth to give thee dee. 


HE CUBA, ATTENDANT, CHORUS. 


ATTENDANT. 
O moſt unfortunate; whofe woes exceed 
All that the power of language can expreſs, 
My Queen, you periſh, doom'd no more to view 
The bleſſed light: ; of children, huſband „city, 
Bereft and ruin d. 
HECUB A. 
Nothing haſt thou told 
But what I knew, thou only com'ſt t'inſult me: 
Yet wherefore doſt thou bring to me this corſe 
Of my Polyxena, o'er whom twas ſaid 
The Grecian hoſt with pious zcal all vied 
Ts heap a tomb? 
ATTENDANT, 
| She knows not, but laments. 
'- Ft 
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For the deceas'd Polyxena alone, 
And to her recent woes is yet a ſtranger,” 


HEC UBA 
Ah, bring'ſt thou thou the inſpir'd prophetic head; 
And the diſhevel'd treſſes of Cafſandra ? 


ATTENDANT. 
You ſpeak of one yet living, but bewail not 
This the deceas'd : ſurvey the naked corſe 
Of him whoſe death to you will leem moſt ſtrange 
And moſt unlook'd for. 


H EC UBA. 
Ha, I ſee my ſon 
My deareſt Polydore, he of Thrace | 
Beneath his roof protected. I am ruin'd ; 
Now utterly I periſh. O my ſon, 
For thee, for thee I wake the frantic dirge, 
By that malignant Demon which afſum' 
Thy voice, thy ſemblance, recently appriz'd 
Of this calamity. 

ATTENDANT, 

O wretched mother, 

Know you then what was your ſon's fate ? 


HECUB A, 


A ſight 

Incredible and new to me is that 483 

Which I behold : for from my former woes 

Spring woes in long ſucceſſion, and the day 

When I ſhall ceaſe to weep, ſhall ceaſe to groan, 

Will never come. 

a CHO R U'S$o ©: | 
| The woes which we endure, 

Alas! are dreadful, 

HECUBA | 

O my ſon, thou ſon 

Of an ill-fated mother, by what death 

Didſt thou expire? thro' what diſaſtrous cauſe 

Here lieſt thou proſtrate ? ah, what bloody hand— ? 

ATTE N- 


H E C U B A. 31 
ATTENDANT. 
I know not: on the ſhore his corſe 1 — 


HECUBA. 
Caſt up by the impetuous waves, or pierced 
With murderous ſpear ? 


ATTENDANT. 


The ſurges of the deep 
Had thrown it on the ſand. 


HECUB A. 
Ams! too well 
I comprehend the meaning of the dream 
Which to theſe eyes appear'd : the ſpectre borne 
On fable pinions no illuſion prov'd, 
When, O my ſon, thee, thee it repreſented 
No longer dwelling in the realms of light. 


CHORUS. 
Inſtructed by that viſion, canſt thou name 
The murderer ? 


HECUB A, 
"Twas my friend, the Thracian King, 
With whom in ſecreſy his * Sire 
Had plac'd him. 
CHORUS. 


Ha! what mean'ſt thou ? to poſſeſs 
That gold by laying him? 


HECUB A. 
O, 'twas a deed 

Unutterable, a deed without a name, 
Surpaſſing all aſtoniſhment, unhoty, 
And not to be endur'd. Where now the laws 
Of hoſpitality? Accurſed man, 
How cruelly haſt thou ,\victh reeking ſword 
Tranſpierc'd this unreſiſting boy, nor heard 
The gentle voice of pity ! 


Sons 

Hapleſs ds, 
How hath ſome Demon thy malignant toc 
Render'd 


H E C U I A 


Render'd thee of all martals the moſt wretched : 
But I bebold gteat Agamemnon come, 15 
And cherefore, O my friends, let us be ſilent. 
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AGAMEMNON, HECURBRA, CHORUS. 


| AGAMEMNON. 
Whence this delay? why go you not t' inter, 
O Hecuba, your daughter, whom Talthybius 
Directed that no Greek might be allow'd 
To touch ? We therefore have with your requeſt 
Complied, nor mov'd the corſe. But you remain 
Inactwe, which l wonder at, and come = MW a 
To fetch you, for each previous ſolemn rite' 2 
That beſt might pleaſe. if aught fuch rites can Pleaſe 
Have we perform'd. But ha, what Trojan yourh ' 
Do I behold lie breathleſs in the tent? 
For that he was no Greek, the garb informs me 
In which he's clad. | þ 
nE C UA. | 
| Thou wretch, for of myſelf 
I ſp eak, when thee, O Hecuba, I name; 7 1. 
What ſhall ! do, at Agamemnon's knees 
Fall proſtrate, or in ſilence bear my woes? 


AGAMEMN ON. 
| Why weep, with face averted, yet refuſe 
T' inform me what hath happen'd ? who is he? 


N EC UA. 
But from his knees if, deeming me a ſlave 
And enemy, the Monarch ſhould repell me, 
This would but make my forrows yet more poignant. 


AG AME MN Ox. 
I am no prophet, nor can | trace out 
Your ſecret thoughts, not knowing what they are. 


HECUB A. 
Am I miſtaken then, while J ſuppoſe 
Thar ſoul with bitter enmity replete, 11 
W hich doth not mean me ill? AG As 
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AGAMEMNON. 
If *cis your wiſh 
I ſhould not be appriz'd of what hath happen'd, 
We both are of one mind ; you will not . 
And I as little am diſpos'd to hear. 


NEC UBA. 
Without his aid no vengeance for my children 
Can I obtain : yet why deliberate thus? 
Proſper or fail I muſt take courage now. 
O royal Agamemnon, by thoſe knees, 
A ſuppliant I conjure you, by that beard, 
And that right hand, victorious o'er your foes, 


AGAMEMNON, 
What do you wiſh for? To obtain your freedom? 
This were not difficult. 


HECUB A. 
No, give me vengeance 
On yonder guilty wretch, and I am willing 
To linger out the remnant of my life 
In ſervitude. 
AGAMEMNON,. 
Then why implore our aid? 


HECUB A. 
For reaſons you ſuſpect not. Do you ſee 
That breathleſs corſe o'er which my tears I ſhed * ? 


AGAMEMN ON. 
The corſe I ſee; but cannot comprehend 
What next you have to lay. 


HEC UBA. 
Him erſt I bore, 


AGAMEMNON, 
Is the deceas'd, O miſerable Dame, 
One of your children ? 


HECUBA. 


Not of thoſe who fell 
Beneath Troy's walls. 


Vol. I. D 4A 0 As 
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A0 AME MN ON. 
What! had you other ſons? 


HECUBA.. 
Yes, him you ſee, born in an evil hour, 


AGAMEMNON, 
But where was he when Illion was deſtroy'd ? 


HE CUBA. 
His Father, apprehenſive of his death, 
Convey'd him thence. 


AG AME MN ON. 
| From all the other children 
Which then he had, where plac'd he this apart ? 
_HECUB A. 

In this ſame region where his corſe was found. 

: AGAMEMNON. 
With Polymeſtor, ſovereign of the land? 

HE C UBA. 


He, to preſerve that execrable gold, 
Was hither ſent. 


A0 AME MN O v. 
But, by what ruthleſs hand, 
And how, was he difpatch'd ? 


HECUB A. 
By whom beſide ? 
The murderer was his friend, the Thracian King. 


AG AME MN ON. 
Was he thus eager? O abandon'd wretch, 
To leize the gold! 


HECUB A, 
E'en thus; ſoon as he knew 
The Phrygians were o'erthrown, 
| AG AME MN ON. 
den 2 5 But where the corſe 
Did you diſcover, or who brought it hither ? 
1 6 | UECUBA, 


HE CUB A. 35 
HE CUBA. 
This ſervant found it weltring on the ſhore. 


AGAMEMN ON. 


In queſt of him, or in ſome other taik 
Then bulicd ? 


HECUBA, 
To fetch water from the ſea 
To lave Polyxena's remains, ſhe went. 


AGAMEMNON. 
When he had flain him, it appears, his friend 
Did caſt him forth. | 


H EC U B A. 


He to the waves conſign'd 
The aripling s mangled corſe. 


AGAMEMNON, 


O wretched woman, 
Surrounded by immeaſurable woes, 


HECUB A. 
I am undone; no farther ill remains 
For me t' experience. 


AGAMEMNON. 
Ah! what woman e'er 
Was born to ſuch calamities ? 


HECUB A, 

Not one 
Exiſts, whoſe ſorrows equal mine, unleſs 
You of Calamity herſelf would ſpeak. 
Yet hear the motive why I claſp your knees, 
If I appear to merit what I ſuffer, 
I muſt be patient ; bur if not, avenge 
My wrongs upon the man who gainſt his gueſt 
Such treachery could commit, who, nor the Gods 
Of Erebus beneath, nor thoſe who rule 
In Heaven above regarding, this vile deed, 
Did perpetrate, e%en he with whom I oft 


D225 8 Partook 


y 
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Partook the feaſt, on whom I ſhower'd each bounty, 
Eſteeming him the firſt of all my friends; 

Yet, when at Ilion's palace with reſpect 

He had been treated, a deliberate ſcheme 

Of murder forming, he deſtroy'd my ſon, 

On whom he deign'd not to beſtow a tomb, 

But threw his corſe into the briny deep. 

Tho' I indeed am feeble, and a ſlave, 

Yet mighty are the Gods, and by their law 

The world is rul'd: for by that law we learn 
That there are Gods, and can mark out the bounds 
Of juſtice and injuſtice ; if ſuch law 

To you tranſmitted, be infring'd, if they 

Who kill their gueſts, or dare with impious hand 
To violate the altars of the Gods, 

Unpuniſh'd ſcape, no equity is left 

Among mankind. Deeming ſuch baſe connivance 
Unworthy of yourſelf, revere my woes, 

Have pity on me, like a painter take 

Your ſtand to view me, and obſerve the number 
Of my affliftions ; once was I a Queen, 

But now am I your ſlave; in many a ſon 

I once was rich, but now am I both old, 

And of my children reft, without a city, 

Forlorn, and of all mortals the moſt wretched. 
But whither would you go ? With you I ſeem 

To have no intereſt, Miſerable me ! 

Why do we mortals by aſſiduous toil, 

And ſuch a painful ſearch as their importance 
Makes requiſite, all other arts attain, 

Yet not enough intent on the due knowledge 

Of that ſole Empreſs of the human ſoul 
Perſuaſion, no rewards beſtow on thoſe 

Who teach us by inſinuating words 

How to procure our wiſhes ? who can truſt 
Hereafter in proſperity ? That band 

Of my heroic Sons is now no more, 


Myſelf a captive, am led forth to taſks 


Unſeemly, 


» 


Unſeemly, and een now theſe eyes behold 

The air obſcur'd by | 6] Ilion's riſing ſmoke. 

It might be vain perhaps, were I to found 

A elaim to your aſſiſtance on your love: 

Yet muſt I ſpeak : my Daughter, who in Troy 
Was call'd Caſſandra, the prophetic dame, 
Partakes your bed; and how thoſe rapturous nights 
Will you acknowledge, or to her how ſhew 

Your gratitude for all the fond embraces 

Which ſhe beſtows, O King, or in her ſtead 

To me her mother? In the foul of man 
Th' endearments of the night, by darkneſs veil'd, 
Create the ſtrongeſt intereſt, To my tale 

Now liſten : do you ſee that breathleſs corſe ? 
Each act of kindneſs which by you is ſhewn, 

To him, upon a kinſman of the dame 

You love, will be conferr'd. But, in one point 
My ſpeech is yet deficient. By the arts 


[6] The inconfiderable width of the Helleſpont, now called the 
ſtrait of the Dardanelles, which divides the Thracian Cherſoneſus 
from the Continent of Afia, on which Troy ſtood not far from 
the coaſt, makes the literal truth of this circumſtance by no means 
improbable. It was very natural for the Greeks, who had only 
paſſed this narrow frith, and not yet lanched their fleet into the 
main ocean, to ſpeak of the voyage from Troy to their native 
land as yet unpertormed : and after examining the paſſages point- 
ed out by Dr. Muſgrave, as inſtances of Euripides — — repeat - 
ly changed the ſcene from Thrace to Troy, I can conſider them only 
as inaccuracies of expreſſion, and by no means ſufficient to au- 
thoriſe the charge of his having ſo groſsly and repeatedly violated 
the unity of place; to e . which, we muſt indeed ſuppoſe 
the tomb of Achilles, where Polyxena was ſacrificed, to have been 
erected in the dominions of Polymeſtor, and not on the Sigeian 
promontory, where Strabo has placed it : but the account given 
of that hero's interment in the laſt book of the Odyſſey, is worded 
in ſo vague a manner, it being only there ſaid that his country- 
men bore his body to the ſhips, and raiſed a tomb on the ſhore of 
the Helleſpont, that it is poſſible for a ſucceeding writer, treading 
cloſely in the ſteps of Homer, to underſtand by what he there 
ſays, that the ſbips conveyed the body of Achilles to the oppoſite 
ſhore of the Helleſpont, which was the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 
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Of Dædalus, or ſome benignant God, 

Could I give voice to each arm, hand, and hair, 
And each extremeſt joint, they round your knees 
Should cling together, and together weep, 2 
At once combining with a thouſand tongues. 

O monarch, 'O thou light of Greece, comply, 
And ftretch forth that avenging arm to aid 

An aged woman, tho” ſhe be a thi ing 

Of nought, O ſuccour: for the good man's duty 
Is to obey the dread beheſts gf Juſtice, 

And ever puniſh thoſe who act amils. 


CHORYU $. 

'Tis wondartat: indeed, how. all events 
Happen to mortals, and the dread beheſts 
Of fate, uncircumſcrib'd by human laws, 
Conſtrain us to form amities with thoſe 

% ' N 
To whom the moſt inveterate hate we bore, 
And into foes convert our former friends. 


AGAMEMNON. 
To you, O Hecuba, your Son, your fortunes, 

And your entreaties, is my pity due. 
I in obedience to the Gods and Juſtice 
Wiſh to avenge you on this impious friend, 
Could I appear your intereſts, to eſpoule, 
Without the troops? ſuſpecting that I ſlay 
The Thracian monarch for Caſſandra's ſake : 
My terrors, hence ariſe ; the hoſt eſteem 
Him our ally, and the deceas'd a foe: 
What tho' you held him dear, his fate, the loſs 
Of you alone, affects not the whole camp. 
Reflect too, that you find me well diſpos'd 
To ſhare your toils, and in your cauſe exert 
My utmolt vigour ; but, what makes me ſlow, 
Is a well grounded fear of blame from Greece. 


HEC UA. 
Alas! there's no man free: for ſome are ſlaves 
To gold, to fortune others, and the reſt, 
| The 


HECUB A 


The multitude or written laws reſtrain 

From acting as their better judgement dictates. 
But ſince you are alarm'd, and to the rabble 
Yield an implicit deference, from that fear 

] will releaſe you; only to my ſchemes 

Be privy, if ſome miſchief I contrive 

Againſt the murderer of my Son : but take 
No active part. If, when the Thracian ſuffers, 
As he ſhall ſuffer, *'mongit the Greeks a tumult 
Break forth, or they attempt to ſuccor him, 
Reſtrain them, without ſeeming to befriend 
My ictereſts. As for what remains, rely 

On me, and I will manage all things well. 


| AGAMEMN ON. 
How then ? what mean you ? With that aged hand 
To wield a ſword, and take away the life 
Of that Barbarian, or by drugs endued 
With magic power? the help ou need, what arts 
Can furniſh ? what ſtrong arm have you to fight 
Your battles ? whence will you procute allies ? 


HECUBA, 
Theſe tents conceal a groupe of Trojan Dames. 


AGAMEMNON. 
Mean you thoſe captives whom the Greeks have ſeiz'd? 


HECUB A. 
With them I on the murderer will inflict 
Due puniſhment, 
AGAMEMNON. | 
How can the female ſex 
O'er men obtain a conqueſt ? 


HECUBA. 
| Numbers ſtrike 
A foe with terror, and the wiles of women 
Are hard to be withſtood. 


AOGCAMEM NOR. | 
| They may ſtrike terror, 
But in their courage I no truſt can place. 
Vor. I. D 4 \ HE CUBA. 


| 


Expecting a more ſeaſonable voyage, 
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What? did not women ſlay ZEgyptus? Sons, 
And in their rage exterminate each male 
From Lemnos ? But leave me to find out means 
How to effect my purpoſe. Thro' the camp 
In ſafety this my faithful ſervant ſend ; 
And thou, when to my Thracian friend thou com'ſt, 
Say, ** Hecuba, erſt Queen of Troy, invites 
Thee and thy children; this, on thy account, 
« As well as hers, becauſe ſhe to thy Sons 
And thee the felf-ſame meſſage muſt deliver.” 
The newly-ſlain Polyxena's interment 
Defer, O Agamemnon ; in one flame 
That when their kindred corſes are conſum'd, 
'The Brother with the Siſter, who demand 
A twofold portion of their Mother's grief, 
Together may be buried in one grave. 


AGAMEMN ON, 
Theſe rites ſhall be perform'd : tho” with your prayer 
I could not have comply'd, if for the truops 
It had been poſſible to fail ; but now, 
Since Neptune ſends not an auſpicious breeze, 


Here muſt we wait. But may ſucceſs attend you; 
For tis the common intereſt of mankind, 
Of every individual, every ſtate, 
That he who hath tranſgrefs'd ſhould ſuffer ill, 
And Fortune crown the efforts of the virtuous. 
* [ Exit Agamemnon. 


CHORUS. 


ih; 
No more, O Troy, thy dreaded name 
Conſpicuous in the liſts of fame, 

Midſt fortreſſes impregnable ſhall ſtand, 

In ſuch thick clouds an arm: d hoſt 
Pours terrors from the Grecian coaſt, 
And waltes thy vanquiſh'd land: 
| | Shorn 


Shorn from thy rampir'd brow the crown 
Of turrets fell; thy palaces o'erſpread 


With ſmoke lie waſte, no more I tread 
Thy wonted ſtreets, my native town, 


. 
I periſh'd at the midnight hour, 
When, aided by the banquet's power, 
Sleep o'er my eyes his earlieſt influence ſhed ; 
Retiring from the choral ſong 
The ſacrifice and feſtive throng 
Stretcht on the downy bed 
The bridegroom indolently lay, 
His maſſive ſpear ſuſpended on the beam, 
No more he ſaw the helmets gleam, 
Or nautic troops In dread array. 


; II. 1. 
While me the golden mirror's aid, 
i flowing treſſes taught to braid 
raceful ringlets with a fillet bound, 
10 f as I cat my robe aſide, 
And ſought the couch; extending wide 
Thro? every ſtreet his ſound 
Was heard; © when, ye ſons of Greece, 
« This neſt of robbers levell'd with the plain, 
« Will ye behold your homes again ? 
« When ſhall theſe tedious labours ceaſe ?” 


II. 2. 
Then from iny couch up ſtarting, dreſt 
Like Spartan nymph in zonelels veſt, 
At Dian's ſhrine an ineffectual prayer 
Did I addreſs ; for hither led, 
Firſt having view'd my Huſband dead, 
Full oft I in delpair, 
As the proud veſſel ſail'd from land, 
Look'd back, and ſaw my native walls laid low, 
Then fainting with exceſs of woe 
At length lolt ſight of Ilion's ſtrand, 
III. 
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„ 
Helen that Siſter to the ſons of Jove, 
And Paris Ida's ſwain | 
With my curſes ſtill purſuing 
For to them I owe my ruin, 
Me they from my country drove, 
Never to return again, 
By that deteſted ſpouſal rite 
On which Hymen never ſmil'd, 
No, *twas ſome Demon who with lewd delight 
Their frantic fouls beguil'd: _ 
Her may ocean's waves no more 
Waft to her paternal ſhore, * | 
POLYMESTOR; HECUBA, CHORUS, 
POLYMESTOR. 
For thee, O Priam, my unhappy friend, 
And you, my deareſt Hecuba, I weep, 
Beholding your diſtreſs, your city taken, 
Your Daughter newly ſlain: alas! there's nought 
To be relied on; fame is inſecure, 
Nor can the proſperous their enjoyments guard 
Againſt a change of Fortune, for the Gods 
Back ward and forward turn her wavering wheel, 
And introduce confuſion in the world. 
That we, becauſe we know not what will happen, 
May worſhip them. But of what uſe are plaints 
Which have no virtue to remove our woes ? 
If you my abſence cenſure, be appeas'd, 
For in the midſt of Thracia's wide domains 
T trom theſe coaſts was diſtant at the time 
Of your arrival: ſoon as I return'd, 
hen trom the palace 1 was iſſuing forth, 
This your attendant met me, and deliver'd 
ihe meſlage, hearing which, I hither came. 
HEC Un A. 


O Pobh meſtor, wreiched as I am, 
| I bluſh 
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I bluſh to ſee thy face; becauſe thou erſt 
In happier days didſt know me, I with ſhame 
Appear hefote thee in my pteſent fortunes. 
Nor can I look at thee with ſtedfaſt eyes: 
But this thou will not deem to be a mark 
Of enmity: the cauſe of ſuch behaviour 
Is only cuſtom, which forbids our ſex 
To gaze on men. 
POLYMIESTOR. | 
No wonder you thus act 
Under ſuch circumſtances. But what need 
Have you of me, and wherefore did you lend 
To fetch me from the palace? 
H EC UBA. 
| 1007 44 0 I in private 
A ſecret of importance would diſcloſe 
To thee and to thy children. From thele tents 
Give orders for thy followers to depart, 


POLYMES TOR. (To bis attendants, who retire.) 
Withdraw ; this ſolitary ſpot is ſafe. 
For you and the confederate Grecian hoſt 
Are all attach'd to me. But 'tis incumbent. 
On you t' inform me what my proſperous fortunes 
Can yield to ſuccour my unhappy triends : 
For this is what I wiſh to do. 


HEC UBA. 
| Say firſt, 

If he my Son, whom this maternal hand 
And his fond Father in thy manſions plac'd, 
My Polydore yet live. I'll then purſue 
My queſtions. | 

POLYMESTOR, 

Les, in him you till are bleſt. 
HE USB A. 
How kind, how worthy of thy ſelf that ſpeech, 

My deareſt friend! 

POLYMESTO R. 

What farther would you know? nE: 
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HE c UBA. 
If haply yet the youth remember aught 
Of me his Mother? 


POLYMESTOR. 
Much he wiſh'd to come 
And viſit you in private. 


u EC UBA. 
Is the gold 
He brought from Troy preſerv'd ? 


POLYMESTOR. 

| I keep it ſafe 
In my own palace. 

HECUB A, 
Keep it if thou wilt: 
But covet not the treaſures of thy friends. 
POLYMESTOR. 
I do not covet them; my utmoſt wiſh 

Is to enjoy, O Woman, what I have. 


HECUB A, 
Know'ſt thou then, what to thee and to thy children 
I want to ſay? | | 
POLYMESTOR. 
I know not; this in words 
To me will you explain. 


HECUB A, 
Beſtow ſuch love 
On Polydore as thou receiv'ſt from me. 


POLYMESTOR. . 
What 1s it that to me and to my children 
You would diſcloſe ? 
HECUB A, 
The ſpot where deep in earth, 
The antient treaſures of all Priam's houſe 
Lie buried, 
POLYMESTOR. 
Is this ſecret what you wiſh 
Should to your Son be mention'd ? 


HECUB As 
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HECUBA, 
Yes, by thee, 
Becauſe thou art a virtuous man! 
POLYMESTOR. 
| But wherefore 
Did you require theſe children ſhould be preſent ? 
HECUB A. 


For them to know the ſecret, if thou die, 
Will be of great advantage. 


POLYMESTOR. 


You have ſpoken 
Well and diſcreetly, 


HECUB A. 
Know'ſt thou where at Troy 
Minerva's temple ſtands ? 
POLYMESTOR, 
Is the gold there ? 
But by what mark ſhall I the ſpot diſtinguiſh ? 


HE CUBA. 
Above the ſurface riſes a black ſtone. 


POLYMESTOR. 
Will you deſcribe the place yet more minutely ? 


HEC UBA. 
The gold I in thy cuſtody would place, 
Which I from Ilion hither bring. 


POLYMEST OR. 


Where is it? 
Gonceal'd beneath your garment ? 


 HECUB A, 


Midſt a heap 
Of ſpoils laid up within yon tents. 
POLYMESTO Rs» 
Where mean you? 

Theſe are the Grecian mariners* abode. 
| HECUB A. | p 
In ſeparate dwellings have they plac'd the captives; 
POL Y+- 
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POLY MESTOR. 
But how can we rely upon the faith 
Of thoſe within? doth no man thither come! 4 


HECUB A... 

There* 3 not a Greek within; ; we are alone: 
But enter thou theſe doors: for now the hoſt, 
Impatient to weigh anchor, would return 
From lion to their homes. Thou with thy children 
1 accompliſh all the dread beheſts of fate, 
Shalt thither go where thou haſt lodg'd my Son. 

| | [ Exeunt Hecuba and Poly meſtor. 


CHORUS. | 
Thou haſt not yet receiv'd the blow, 

Bur Juſtice ſure will lay thee low. 

Like him who headlong from on high 

Falls where no friendly haven's nigh, 

Into the ocean's ſtormy wave, | 
Here ſhalt thou find a certain grave : | 
For twofold ruin doth impend 

O'er him whom human laws purſue, 

And righteous Gods indignant view : 

Thee ſhall the hope of gain miſlead, 

Which prompts thee to advance with ſpeed, 
And Pluto's loath'd abode deſcend: 

Soon ſhalt thou preſs th' enſanguin'd ſtrand, 
Slain by a woman's feeble hand, 


POLYMESTOR. (within.) 
Ah me, the light that viſited thele eyes 
Is darken'd, 
SEMICHORUS. 
Heard ye, 0 my friends, the ſhriek 
Of yonder Thracian? 


POLYMESTOR, (within.) 
Yet again, alas, 
My children” s foul and execrable murder! 


1  SEMICHORUS. 
, My friends, ſome recent miſchief hath within 
Been perpetrated, „ DOLLY 
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Tho? your feet are ſwift, 

Ye ſhall not ſcape, for through the walls I'll burſt , 

My pallage. 


SEMICHORU 
With a forceful hand, behold 

He brandiſhes the javelin. Shall we ruſh 

To ſeize him ? This important criſis bids us 

Aſſiſt our Queen and Phrygia's valiant dames, 


HECUB A. 

Now do thy worſt, and from their hinges rend 
Yon maſlive gates : no more canlt rhou impart 
To thoſe loſt eyes their viſual orbs, nor ſee 

Thy ſons, whom 1 have lain, to life reſtor'd. 


HECUBA, CHORUS. 


CHORU 8, 

Haſt thou, my honor'd miſtreſs, caught the Thracian, 
Over this treacherous friend haſt thou prevail'd, 
And all thy threats accompliſh'd ? 


HECUB A. 
Ye ſhall ſee him 
Before the tent, without delay, depriv'd 
Of ſight, advancing with unſteady foot, 
And the two breathleſs corſes of his ſons, 
Whom I, affiſted by the nobleſt matrons 
Of Troy, have ſlain, Th' atonement he hath Paid 
To my revenge, is juſt. But now behold 
He iſſues forth: I will retire and ſhun 
The Thracian chicf's DECONAUETSEEE "IP! 


POLYMESTOR, HECU BA, CHORUS, 


| POLYMESTOR: 
Ah, whither am I going? wretched me! 
Where am I? what lupports me? With theſe hands 
Groping my way like ſome four-footed beaſt, 


How 
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How ſhall I turn me, to the right or left, 
That I thoſe murderous Phrygian dames may ſeize 
Who have deſtroy'd me? Impious and accurſt 
Daughters of Ilion, in what dark receſs 
Do they eſcape me? Would to Heaven, O Sun, 
Thou to theſe bleeding eye-balls could'ſt afford 
A cure, that thou my blindneſs could'ſt remove. 
But huſh, I hear thoſe women's cautious tread. 
How ſhall I leap upon them? with their fleſh 
How ſhall I glut my rage, and for a feaft 
To hungry tigers caſt their mangled bones, 
In juſt requital of the horrid wrongs, 
Which I from them, ah wretched me, have ſuffer'd ? 
But whither, by what impulſe am J borne, 
Leaving the corſes of my Sons expos'd 
To helliſh Bacchanalians, as they lie 
Torn by the dogs, and on the mountain's ridge 
Caſt forth unburied ! Where ſhall I ſtand ſtill? 
Or whither ſhall I go? Like ſome proud bark 
Tow'd into harbour, which contracts its ſails ; 
I to that fatal chamber which contains 
The corſes of my murder'd ſons ruſh onward 
With ſpeed involuntary. 
CHORUS. 

Hapleſs man, 
How art thou viſited by woes too grievous 
To be endur'd ! but by dread Jove thy foe, 
On him whoſe deeds are baſe, it is ordain'd, 
That the ſevereſt puniſhments await, 


POLYMESTOR. 

Rouſe, Q ye Thracians, arm'd with ponderous ſpears, 
Array'd in mail, for generous ſteeds renown'd, 
A hardy race, whom Mars himſelf inſpires. 
To you, O Grecian troops, and both the ſons 
Of Atreus, I with clamorous voice appeal: 
Come hither, I implore you by the Gods. 
Do any of you hear me? is there none 


Who 
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Who will aſſiſt? why loiter ye? Thoſe women, 
Thoſe captives have deſtrgy'd me. Horrid wrongs 
Have I endur'd: ah me, the foul reproach |! 
But whither all I turn, or whither go ? 
Through the aerial regions ſhall I wing 
My ſwift career to that ſublime anode 
Where from his eyes, thoſe radiant flames, Orion 
Or Sirius vibrates ? or, to miſery doom'd, 
Shall I deſcend to Pluto's fable load ? 
CHORUS, 

He merits pardon, whoſoe'er aſſail'd 
By ills roo grievous to be borne, ſhakes off 
The loath'd incumbrance of a wretched life. 


AGAMEMNON, POLYMESTOR, HECUBA, 
CHORUS. 


| AGAMEMNON. 
Hearing thy ſhrieks I came: for Echo, child 
Of craggy mountains, in no gentle note 
Wafted thoſe ſounds tumultuous thro? the hoſt. 
Had we not known that by the Grecian ſpear 
The towers of vanquiſh'd Phrygia are o'crthrown, 
Such uproar would have caus'd no ſmall alarm, 
POLYMESTOR, 
My deareſt friend, ſoon as I heard your voice, 
I inſtantly perceiv'd 'twas Agamemnon. 
See you my ſufferings? 
AG AME M NON. 
Wretched Polymeſtor! 
Who hath deftroy'd thee 2 who bereav'd of ſight 
Thy bleeding orbs, and thoſe thy children flew ?. 
Whoe'er the author of ſuch deeds, his rage 
Was dreadful ſure gainſt thee and 'gainſt chy ſons, 


POLYMES TOR: 
With the aſſiſtance of thoſe captive dames, + 
Me Hecuba hath murder'd, more than murder'd. 
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Collect the ſcatter'd citizens of Troy, 
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AGAMEMNON. 

What mean'ſt thou ?—are you guilty of the crime 
With which he charges you ? and have you dar'd 
To perpetrate an action thus audacious ? 


| POLYMESTOR, 

Ah me! what ſaid you? is ſhe near at hand? 
Inform me where to find, that I may ſeize her, 
And ſcatter wide to all the fowls of Heaven 
Her mangled corſe. 


AGAMEMN ON. 
Ha ! what is thy deſign ? 
POLYMESTOR. 
Allow me, I conjure you by the Gods, 
To graſp her with this trantic arm. 


AGAMEMN ON. 
Deſiſt, 
And, caſting forth all rancour from thy heart, 
Now plead thy cauſe; that, hearing both apart, 
I with unbiaſs'd juſtice may decide, 
If thou thele ſufferings merit'dſt. 


POLYMESTOR, 

I will ſpeak. 
There was one Polydore, the youngeſt ſon 
Of thole whom Hecuba to Priam bore; 
Him erſt removing from the Phrygian realm, 
His Sire to me conſign'd, that in my palace 
He might be nurtur'd, when that hoary King 
The fall of Troy ſuſpected: him I flew: - 
But hear my motives for the deed, to prove 
How juſtly and how prudently I acted. 
Your enemy, that boy, if he ſurviv'd 
The ruin of his country, might, I fear'd, 


And there again reſide. I alſo fear'd, 
That when the Greeks knew one of Priam's line 
Was living, with a ſecond fleet invading 
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The ſhores of Phrygia, they again might drain 
Of their inhabitants our Thracian fields, 
Involving us, their neighbours, in the vengeance, 
They on their foes at Ilion wreak. To us 
Already hath ſuch neighbourhood, O King, 
Prov'd baneful. But, appris'd of her ſon's fate, 
Hecuba drew me hither, on pretence 

She would inform me where in maſſive gold 
The hidden treaſures of old Priam's race 

Beneath Troy's ruins were ſecur'd. Alone, 

She with my children brought me to this tent, 
That none beſide might know. With bended knee, 
While on a couch I fat, ſome on my left, 

And others on my right, as with a friend, 

Full many of the Trojan damſels took 

Their places, holding up againſt the ſun 

My robe, the woof of an [/] Edonian loom: 
Some feign'd © admire it, others view'd my ſpear, 
And (tripp'd me of them both. From hand to hand 
The matrons, ſeeming to careſs my children, 
Remov'd them far from their unhappy Sire: 

And after their fond ſpeeches, in an inſtant, 
(Could you believe it?) ſnatching up the ſwords, 
Which they beneath their garments had conccal'd, 
They ſtabb'd my ſons, whom while I ſtrove to aid, 
In hoſtile guiſe their comrades held my arms 

And feet ; if I look'd up, they by the hair 
Confin'd me; if I mov'd my hands, my ſtruggles 
Prov'd ineffectual, thro' the numerous band 

Of women who aſſail'd me, and to cloſe 

The ſcene of my calamity, -accompliſh'd 


[7] Edonia was a maritime diſtrict of Thrace, bordering on the 
Agean ſea, and divided from Macedonia on the South welt by 
the river Strymon. This province is, by moſt writers, ſuppoſed 
to have derived its name from the mountain Edon, frequently 
mentioned by the Poets, on account of its being haunted by the 


female votaries of Bacchus, whom we ailo ünd often called 
Edonians. * 
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A deed with more than common horror fraught, 
For they tore out my bleeding eyes, and fled. 


Bur, like a tiger ſtarting up, I chas'd 

Theſe ruthleſs fiends, and with an hunter's ſpeed 
Each wall examin'd, daſhing to the ground, 

And breaking what I ſciz d. Theſe cruel wrongs, 
While I your intereſts ſtudy to maintain, 

O Agamemnon, and diſpacch your foe, 

Have I endur'd, To ſpare a long harangue, 
'The whole of what *gainſt woman hath been ſaid 
By thoſe of antient times, is ſaying now, 

Or ſhall be ſaid hereafter, in few words 

Will I compriſe; nor ocean's waves, nor earth, 
Nurture ſo vile a race, as he who moſt 

Hath with the ſex convers'd, but knows too well. 


CHORUS, 
Curb that audacious virulence of ſpeech, 
Nor, by thy woes embitter'q, thus revile 
All womankind ; the number of our ſex 
Is great, and ſome there are, whom as a mark 
To envy, their diſtinguiſh'd worth holds forth, 
'Tho' ſome are juſtly number'd with the wicked. 


HECUBA, 

O Agamemnon, never ought the tongue 
To have a greater influence o'er mankind 
I han «actions; but whoever hath done well, 
Oucit to ſpeak well; and he, whoſe deeds are baſe, 
To ule unleemly language, nor find means 
By ſpecious wards to colour o'er injuſtice. 
Full wile indeed are they to whom ſuch art 
Is mot familiar; but to ſtand the teſt 
Of time, not wiſe enough ; for they all periſh, 
Not one of them &er ſcapes. Theſe previous thoughts 
1o you, O mighty King, have I addreſs'd. 
But now to him I turn, — will refute 
J he fallacies he utter'd. What pretence 
Halt thou tor ſaying, that to free the Gaceks 
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From ſuch a ſecond war, and for the ſake 

Of Agamemnon, thou didſt ſlay my fon ? 

For firſt, O villain, the Barbarian race 

With Greece, nor will, nor ever can be friends. 

But what important intereſt didſt thou court? 

With great alacrity didſt thou expect 

To form a nuptial union! wert thou mov'd 

By kindred ties, or any ſecret cauſe ? 

Greece with a fleet forſooth would have return'd 

To lay thy country waſte. Who, caaſt thou think, 

Will credit ſuch aſſertions ? If the truth 

Thou wilt confeſs, gold and thy thirſt of gain 

WeremySon's murderers. Why, when Troy yetflouriſh'd, 

Why, when the city was on every ſide 

Fenc'd by ſtrong bulwarks, why, when Priam liv'd, 

And Hector wielded a victorious ſpear, 

Didſt thou not, if thou hadit delign'd to act 

In Agamemnon's favor, at the time 

When thou didſt nurture my unhappy Son, 

And in thy palace ſhelter, either ſlay, 

Or to the Greeks ſurrender up the youth 

A living priſoner? But when Ilion's light 

Was utterly extinguiſh'd, when the ſmoke 

Declar'd the city ſubject to our toes, 

The ſtranger thou didſt murder, at thy hearth 

Who ſought protection. To confirm thy guilt, 

Now hear this farther charge: if thou to Greece 

Hadſt been a friend indeed, thou ſhould'ſt have given 

The gold thou ſay'ſt thou keep'ſt, not for thine own, 

Bur Agamemnon's ſake, among the troops 

Who ſuffer want, and from their native land 

Have for a tedious ſeaſon been detain'd. 

But thou from thoſe rapacious hands een now 

Canſt not endure to part with it, but hoard'it it 

Still buried in thy coffers : as became thee, 

Hadſt thou train'd up my Son, hadſt thou to him 

Been a protector, great is the renown 

Thou would'ſt have gain'd ; for in diſtreſs the good 
E 3 Are 
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Are ſtedfaſt; but our proſperous fortunes ſwarm 
With friends unbidden. Hadſt thou been in want, 
And Polydore abounded, a ſure treaſure 

To thee would he have prov'd : but now no longer 
In him haſt thou a friend; thou of thy gold 

Ilaſt loſt th? enjoyment, thou thy Sons halt loſt, 
And art thyſelf thus wretched. But to you, 

O Agamemnon, now again I ſpeak : 

If you aſſiſt him, you will ſeem corrupt; 

For you will benefit a man devoid 

Of honor, juſtice, picty, or truth ; 

It might be ſaid that you delight in evil; 

But, I preſume not to reproach my lords. 


CHORUS. 
How doth a virtuous cauſe inſpire the tongue 
With virtuous language! 


AGAMEMN ON. 
On another's woes 

Reluctant I pronounce, but am conſtrain'd ; 

For he who takes in hand ſome great affair, 

And drops it, to himſelf creates diſgrace. 

Know then, to me thou ſeem'ſt not.to have ſlain 

Thy gueſt thro' an atachment to my caule, 

Nor yet to that of Greece, but that his gold 

"Thou in thy houſe might'ſt keep, though now thou ſayſt, 

In this thy wretched ſtate, what belt may ſerve 

Thy intereſts. Ye perhaps make light of murdering 

Your guelts : but ſuch a deed among us Greeks © 

Is held diſhonorable. If I acquit thee, 

How then ſhit I eſcape reproach ? Indeed 

cannot. Hurt; ſince thou ſo foul a crime 

Halt dar'd to perpetrate, endure with firmneſs 

The conſequence. 


POLYMESTOR, 

Too plainly it appears 
Ah me ! that, vanquiſh'd by a female ſlave, 
Here ſhall 1 periſh by ignoble hands, 


- 


HECUBA, 


HE CUBA. 
Is not this juſt for the atrocious deed 
Which thou haſt wrought ? 


POLYMESTOR. 
My children, wretched me 
And theſe quench'd orbs. 


HECUB A. 
Griev'ſt thou, yet think'ſt thou not 
That I lament my Son ? 


POLYMESTOR. 
1 woman, 
Do you rejoice in taunting my diſtreſs? 


HEC UBA. 
In ſuch revenge have not I cauſe for joy ? 


| POLYMEST O R, 
Yet not ſo haſtily, when ocean's wave— 


HECUB A, 
Shall in a bark convey me to the ſhores 
Of Greece ? 
POLYMEST OR. 
Shall whelm you in its vaſt abyſs 
Fall'n from the ſhrouds. 
HECUB A, 
Rais'd thither by what impulle ? 
POLYMEST OR. 
Up the tall maſt you with ſwift foot ſhall climb. 
HECUB A, ; 
On feather'd pinions borne, or how ? 
POLYMESTOR. 
With form 
Canine endued, and cyeballs glaring fire. 
u EC UBA. 
Whence didſt thou learn that I ſuch wondrous change 
Shall undergo ? 
| WS: POL Y” 
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POLYMESTOR, 
Bacchus, the Thracian Seer, 


Gave this reſponſe. 
HE CUBA. 


To thee did he unfold 
Nought of the grievous ſufferings thou endur'ſt? 


POLYMESTO R. 
Then could you ne'er have caught me by your wiles, 


H EC UB 4. 
But on this change of being after death, 
Or while I yet am living, ſhall I enter? 


r $ TOR 
After your death, and men ſhall call your tomb— 


HECUB A. 
By my new form, or what is it thou mean'ſt ? 


POLYMESTOR. 
[8] The ſepulchre of that vile brute, an object 
Conſpicuous to the mariner. 


HE CUBA. 


[8] Kvyo; 51x, the term here made pſe of, is the ſame we meet 
with in Strabo, wh" calls the tomb of Hecuba by that name, and 
deſcribes it as ſtated on that part of the coaſt of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus which is oppoſite the mouth of the river Rhodius. 
Dr. Chandler, in his Travels through Alla, mentions ſeein 
„ Eynoſſe ma,“ or the bro ol Hecuva, which, he adds, 18 ill 
very conſpicuous.” He coniirms Strabo's account of its ſite. The 
dwelling ſo long on this transformation of Troy's unhappy Queen 
will, no doubt, appear to ſome readers inconſiſtent with the dig- 
nity of the Tragic Muſe, efpecialiy if they happen to recollect 
the }udicrous manner in which it is fe: forth by Plautus in his 
Munechmi. I ſhall therefore ouly reſer thoſe, who wilh for a more 
circumſtantial account of Hecuba's Metamorphoſis, to Ovid, where 
they will find her. “ Sithonjos ululare per agros.“ He differs, 
indeed, in {ome reſpects from Euripides, pariucularly in the re- 
pretenting her as yet alive when this change of form took place 
but in Quintus Calaber her me2tamorphohs into the canine ſpe- 
cies prececcs the departure of the Greeks from Troy, and is ac- 
companied with an enn petrifaction of her whole frame; 
215 Jae Aaiia aim Inxs Seeg, l. 4. ver. 300 the P oet, however, 
repreſents her, even in that ſlate, as borne way by the victors 

wich the reſt of their plunder, The inſpired Caſſandra, in the 

1rojan 


HECUBA, 
I care not; 
My vengeance is complete. 
POLYMESTOR, 
Caſſandra too, 
Your Davghter, muſt inevitably bleed. 
HECUB A. 


Abomination ! on thy guilty head 
Theſe curſes I retort. 


POLYMES TO: -.. 
Her ſhall the Wife 
Of Agamemnon ſlay, who ſternly guards 
His royal manſion, 


HECUB A 
Such a frantic deed 
As this may Tyndarus' Daughter ne'er commit! 


| POLYMESTOR. 
She next uplifting the remorſeleſs axe 
Shall ſmite her Lord. 


AGAMEMN ON. 
Ha ! madman, doit thou court 
Thy ruin ? 
POLYMESTO R, 
Slay me; for the murderous bath 
Awaits you, when to Argos you return, 
AGAMEMNON. 
Will ye not drag him from my ſight by force ? 
POLYMESTO Re 
Hear you with grief what I announce? 
ACG AMEMNON. 


My followers, 
Why ſtop ye not the miſcreant's boding mouth ? 


Trojan Captives of Euripides, juſt foretells the death of Hecuba, 


but, with a cingular degree of elegance aud delicacy, adds, n us 
, I ſpare the ſhameful ſequel.“ | 


POLY._ 
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POLYMESTO R-. 
This mouth be clos'd for ever: I have ſpoken, 
AGAMEMN ON. 

Will ye not caſt him with the utmoſt ſpeed 
Upon ſome defert iſland, ſince he dares 
To ſpeak with ſuch licentiouſneſs ? ? —Depart, 
O wretched Hecuba, and both thoſe corſes 
Depolit in the grave. But, as for you, 
Ye to your lord's pavilions mult repair, 
O Phrygian dames : for I perceive the gales 
Riſing to waft us homeward ; may ſucceſs 
Attend the voyage to our native land ! 


And in our manſions may we find all well, 
Freed from theſe dangers | 


CHORUS, 


To the haven go, 
And to the tents, my friends, t' endure the toils 


Our lords impole : for thus harſh fate enjoins, 


ORESTE>». 
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Mnlgaxlor0) Gilevyecty we? walt og. Eseurrus. 
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PERSONS of the DRAMA, 


ELECTRA, 
HELEN, 
CHORUS / Argive Damfels, attendants on ELECT 4: 
nee > 7 fk 0 
MENELAUS, 


TYNDARUS. 
PYLADES. 


A MESSENGER, 
HERMIONE. 
A PHRYGIAN, 


APOLLO. 


SCENE, An open Court before the Palace at Argos. 


=_ nn nn re 


ELECTRA. The Palace Doors thrown open, diſ- 
cover Oreſtes ſleeping on a Couch. 


HERE'S not an evil in the power of wards 
T' expreſs, no dire calamity, no ſcourge 

Inflicted by the Gods, whoſe weight the race 
Of man endures not. For e'en he who ſprung, 
Tis ſaid, from Jove, e'cn Tantalus the bleſt, 
(Nor do I ſpeak in too preſumptuous terms 
Of his paſt fortunes, when I ſtyle them bleſt) 
Scar'd by the rock impending o'er his head, 
Floats in the midway air, and ſuffers thus, 
As fame relates, becauſe, when with the Gods 
Admitted, tho” a mortal, to partake 
The ſocial board, by an unbridled tongue 
He did offend moſt foully : he begot 
Pelops, the Sire of Atreus, whom the Fates, 
As in their loom they wove his vital thread, 
Ordain'd with diſcord and fraternal hate 
To vex Thyeſtes. Why ſhould I recount 
Such execrable deeds? When he had ſlain 
Thyeſtes' children, Atreus at the banquet 
Plac'd them before their Father. But to Atreus 
And Cretan rope, for 1 ſuppreſs 
The intermediate fortunes of our houſe, 
Was Agamemnon the illuſtrious born, 
(If to the chief who ſo ignobly died, 
The title of illuſtrious can belong) 


And 
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. And Menelaus; Helen, by the Gods 
1 Abhorr'd, was Menelaus' Wife, his brother 
1 The royal Agamemnon to his bed 
4 Took Clytemneſtra a diſtinguiſh'd dame: 
Three Daughters from that impious Mother ſprung, 
| Chryſothemis, the victim Iphigeniaſ 1}, 
il And I Electra, with one ſon Oreſtes. 
My Mother, caſting o'er his head the folds 
| Of an inextricable garment, ſlew 
8 Her Lord : but why ſhe ſlew him, to relate 
| Would ill become a virgin; I this deed 
Of darkneſs leave for public ſpeculation, 
But why ſhould we charge Phoebus with injuſtice,  ' 
11 Tho' he enjoin'd Oreſtes to deſtro 
| His Mother ? Not by all was he 2 this 
Applauded ; yet he flew her in obedience 
K To the prophetic God. I too, as far 
Ml As woman could, that bloody action ſhar'd, 
i And with us valiant Pylades conſpir'd. 
J Wretched Oreſtes waſting thro' diſeaſe 
Hence lingers on a couch, his Mother's blood 
With madneſs fires his brain: I dread to name 
Thoſe Goddeſles, th' Eumenides, who ſtrike 
His inmoſt ſoul with terror. But this day 


— — 
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: | Is now the ſixth ſince his ſlain Mother's corſe 
„ Was purified by fire, and in that ſpace 
: [| No food hath he receiv'd, nor once hath lav'd 
Wl Flis wearied frame; but in his mantle wrapt, 
ö | Soon as the frenzy leaves him, when returns 

| 


[i] In both the Greek and Latin, the quantity of Iphigenia's 
name is the ſame with that of her Great Grandmother Hippo- 
damia the wite of Pelops, the laſt ſyllable but one being long: 
but it is now almoſt univerſally pronounced otherwiſe in Engliſh, 
particularly ſince two of our firit poets, Dryden and Pope, have by 
their example authorized the contraction into Iphigenia. The 
arbitrium et jus et norma loquendi are by Horace aſſigned to 
cuſtom ; and the tranſlator thought it became him to acquieſce, . 


rather than ſeem to diſpute ſuch authority by negleCting to obſerve 
its directions. | 
His 
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His better reaſon, weeps: but from the couch 
Starts ever and anon, ſwift as the ſteed 
Burſting his yoke. But Argos hath decreed; 
Beneath his roof, or at the ſacred hearth, 

That no man ſhall receive us, no man ſpeak 
To us our Mother's murderers. But this day 
The city hath appointed for deciding 

By public vote, whether with ſhowers of ſtones 


They will o'erwhelm us, or with ſharpen'd ſword 


Lop off our heads. One hope of ſcaping death 
We yet have left; for Menelaus comes 

From Troy, and crowding with his fleet the port 
Of Nauplia, anchors on theſe ſhores, full long 
A wanderer in his voyage. To our palace 
Huth he ſent forward, Helen guilty cauſe 

Of many woes, obſerving when the night 
Conceal'd her with its ſhade, leſt one of thoſe 
Whoſe ſons at Ilion fell, had he by day 

Mark'd her arrival, might have hurl'd the ſtone 
To ſmite her: here within ſhe ſits, lamentin 

Her Siſter, and the fortunes of this houſe. 

But, to alleviate her diſtrels, ſhe finds 
Hermione her Daughter, from the realm 

Of Sparta bearing when he laiPd for Troy, 
Beneath theſe roots, whom Menelaus left 
Entruſted to my Mother's guardian care, 

In her rejoicing ſhe forgets her woes. 

But I oblerve each avenue, to ſee 

If Menelaus come, for every hel 

We have beſide is feeble; if in him 

We find not a protector, fall we muſt. 


No prop ſupports the houſe of wretchednels ! 
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HELEN, ELECTRA (ORESTES on a couch. ) 


HEL E Ne 
O thou, from Spartan Clytemneſtra ſprung, 
And Agamemnon, who halt long remain'd 


A vir- 
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A virgin; miſcrable Electra, ſay 

Both how thou far'ſt, and how thy brother fares, 
That wretch Oreſtes who his Mother ſlew ? 

To thee, without pollution, by transferring 
That crime from you to Phœbus, can I ſpeak, 
Yet I bewail the fate of Clytemneſtra 

My Siſter, whom, ſince I to Ilion fail'd 

(For fail I did, by Heaven's decrees inſpir'd 
With frenzy), never have theſe eyes beheld, 

But reft of her that ſad event I mourn. 


ELECTR A, 
What need of words, when you a preſent witneſs, 
O Helen, Agamemnon's race behold, 
Plung'd in calamity ? Sleep's balmy joys 
] taſte not, ſeated by my Brother's corſe, 
He hardly breathes, nor when I term him dead, 
Do I his woes exaggerate, You meantime, 
Tho! bleſt yourſelf, and tho* your Lord is bleſt, 
Come to th' abode of us who are moſt wretched, 
HELE N. | 
How long hath he lain proſtrate on his couch ? 
LLECTRK A. 


E'er ſince he in maternal gore imbrued 
His hands. 
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HEL E N. 
O hapleſs youth, O wretched fate 
Of her whom her own furious offspring flew ! 


E L EC IRA. 
Surrounded by afffictions I deſpair. 
HEL E N. 
O virgin, I conjure thee by the Gods, 
Wilt thou comply with the requeſt l make? 


ELECT RA. 
In ſtrict attendance on my hapleſs brother 
Am I engag'd, and have no leiſure. 


HE L EN. 


Wilt thou 


Go to my Siſter's tomb? 


ELECT R A. 
You mean my Mother's. 
Oa what account ? | 


u E L E v. 
To bear my votive treſſes, 
And ſprinkele due libations to her ſhade. 
er 
Are not you ſuffer'd to attend in perſon 
The ſepulchre of one you hold ſo dear? 


HELEN, 
Before the Argive citizens I bluſh 
To ſhew my face. 


ELECTRA, 
At length are you, who erſt 
Baſely your home abandon'd, grown diſcreet, 


HE L E N. 
Though thou haſt ſaid the truth, yet doſt thou ſpeak 
Unlike a friend to me. 


E L EC TRA. 
What can excite 
Your ſhame amidſt Mycene's kindred race? 


HELE N. 
I dread the Sires of thole who fell at Troy. 


ELECTRA, 
All Argos with one voice proclaims you curſt. 


U E L Ex. 
My fears removing, O do thou confer 
On me this favour. 
ELECTR A. 
I my Mother's grave 
Cannot endure to ſee. 
HELEN, 
*T were ſure unſcemly 
Theſe offerings by-a ſervant to convey. 


Vor. I. F EL BC - 
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Why on ſuch errand ſcruple you to ſend 
Hermione your Daughter ? 


HELEN. 
It becomes not 
A baſhful maid in public to adyance. 


ELECTRA, 
For nurturing her, thus would ſhe repay 
'The cares of the deceas'd. 


U E L EN. 

Well haſt thou ſpoken; 
To thee I yield, O Virgin, and will ſend 
My daughter, for thy words are juſt, —Come forth, 
Hermione, without the palace, take 
Theſe offerings in thy hand, and my ſhorn treſſes: 
Soon as thou reacheſt Clytemneſtra s tomb 
Pour mingled ſtreams of honey, milk, and wine, 
On her ſepuichral hilloc as thou tand'ſt, 
And ſay; On thee theſe gifts thy ſiſter Helen 
« Beltows, not daring to approach thy grave, 
© Becauſe ſhe fears a lawleſs Argive crowd.“ 
Implore her with benignant care to watch 
O'cr me, thyſelf, my huſband, and thele two 
By the prophetic God involv'd in ruin, 
Then, as the ties of Kindred love enjoin, 
From me each offering promiſe that is due 
To the deccas'd. My ; daughter, go with ſpeed ; 
And when theſe holy rites thou haſt er be 
„ delay forget not to return. [Exit Helen. 


E L E CTR A. 

O Nas, to ſome mortals what a ſource _ 
Of miſchiet art thou]! but how great a bleſſing 
To thoſe whom thou with virtue haſt endued ! 
Mark how ſhe cuts the edges of her hair, 
Stu(ious her wonred graces to retain, 


And tl.c ia Mme woman ſti . Thee may the Gods 
Perſue with hate for having ruin'd me, 


My 
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My brother, and all Greece, Wretch that I am! 
But in my plaintive notes to join, again 

My lov'd companions come: perhaps from ſleep 
Oreſtes now repoſing will they rouſe, 

And from thele eyes force tears when I behold 
My Brother frantic. Tread, my dearelt friends, 
With ſilent foot; let no rude ſound be heard: 
For grateful is your kindneſs, yet to wake him 
Would be unfortunate. 


CHORUS, ELECTRA, (ORESTES en his 
couch.) 


ELECTRA. 

Huſh, huſh, my friends! 
Advance on tiptoe, let no noiſe be heard, 
Keep at a diſtance from my Brother's couch. 


CHORU $. 
Thee I obey. 
ELECTRA, 
In whiſpers, O my friend, 
Speak like the flute that's form'd of lender reed. 


CHORUS. 
Lo in a tone, ſoft as the breathing pipe, 
I to my words give utterance. 


ELECTRA. 
It is well, 
Een thus : yet fink your voice, Move gently on 
With ſilent ſtep. Say for what cauſe ye came. 
For here he lies long wrapt in quiet ſleep. 
5 CHORU $. 
Tell us, lov'd Maid, how fares he ? 


ELECTR A. | 

— In what words 
Shall I expreſs his woes? He yet juſt breathes, 
And groans at frequent intervals. 


F 2 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS, 
What ſay'ſt thou? 


O wretch! 
ELECTRA, 
You'll kill me, if you make him ope 
Thoſe eye-lids heavy with delicious ſlumber, 


S HoR us. 
Unhappy youth, what puniſhments hath Heaven 
On thee inflicted ! grievous are thy toils. 


ELECTR As 
Alas! alas! unjuſt was the reſponſe 
Unjuſt Apollo gave, when from the tripod 
Of Themis he impell'd us to commit 
That execrable murder of eur Mother. 


CHORU $, 
Sceſt thou? his limbs beneath the garment move. 


ELECTRA, 

Becauſe unſeaſonably, with clamorous voice, 
Intruding, his repoſe you have diſturb'd. 

CHORUS. 
I think he ſlumbers ſtill. 
E L EC TRA. 
Are ye not gone? 

From his apartment will ye not retire 
In quict, leſt you ſcare him? 


CHORUS 
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Yet he ſleeps. 
Theſe words are grateful. 


CHORUS. 
Venerable Night, 
O thou who givꝰſt ſweet ſleep to man with tolls 
Exhauſted, borne on ſable pinions, come 
From E.rebus to Agamemnon's houſe, 
For, by calamity and grief o'erwhelm'd, 
: We ſink to riſe no more, 


ELEC- 
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ELECTRA, 
Te are too loud, 


CHORUS, 


No. | 
ELECTRA: 
Leave the couch in filence ; O refrain 
Your tongues, and grant him the calm joys of ſleep. 
, CHORUS | 
Say what will be the period of his woes 


ELECTR As 
Death. For what elſe but death can now enſue ? 
He loathes all food. : | 
CHORUS, {' | 
His fate is chen too plain. 
K LEC TRA. 
Apollo was the author of our ruin, 
When he pronounc'd that blood demanded blood, 
That ſhe who flew our Father ſhould be ſlain. 


' CHORUS _ 
Tho' juſtice urg'd, yet from her Children's hands 
Foul was the blow. 5 
ELECTR As 
My Mother, thou didſt ſmite, 
Didſt periſh ; but my Father, and the race 
Sprung from thy womb, e'en us, haſt thou involy'd 
Deep in perdition; we are like the dead: 
For while thou dwell'ſt amid the ſhades beneath, 
I, more than half my life, in groans, in plaints, 
And midnight tears, conſume ; unwedded, childleſs, 
Torn with afflictions which can never end, 
I thus drag out the remnant of my days. 


CHORUS... 
Approach, take beed, Electra, leſt death ſteal 
Upon thr» Brother ere thou art aware, 
For this long intermiſſion of his frenzy 
I like not. IG | 
Ts. EY o OR ESTES, 
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o REST ES, (Waking.) 
Sleep, thou med' cine, who reliey'ſt 
Every diſeaſe, how ſweetly didſt thou come 
To viſit me, e' en on that hour when moſt 
Thy help I needed; venerable oblivion 
Of miſery, how art thou endued with wiſdom, 
Benignant Goddeſs, whom each wretch adores ! 
But whence, or by what means did I come hither ? 
For I have loſt my reaſon, and forget 
All that hath pafs'd. 
ELECTRA. 
Dear Brother, with what joy 
Have I beheld thee ſleep —Shall I ſapport 
Thy feeble body ? 
od Xn oth -ORESTES. 


— 


Lend your pious hand, 
Wipe off that foam which loads my clammy mouth, 
And on theſe eye-lids hangs. ; 
EU ELECTRA. 
Lo, 1 perform 
The grateful ſervice, and am nothing loth 
To tend my Brother with a Siſter's care. 


o REST ES. 

Permit me on that arm awhile to lean, 
And from my face remove the clotted hair, 
For it obſtructs my fight. 


ELECTRA. | 
How are the ringlets 
Of this thy miſerable head defild, 


From being long unwaſh'd ! 


" "OARILE & 
; Upon the bed 
Lay me again; ſoon as the frenzy leaves me 
I droop unnery'd, and feel each limb grow you. 
ELEC TRA. IA 
See how the couch to the ſick man is we come, 


A thing we love not, but which oft we need. 
| oRESTES. 
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ORESTES. 
mon forth again and raife me from the couch. 


non Us. 
The fick thro' liſtle(ſneſs are hard to pleaſe. 


ELECTRA 

Wilt thou not ſet thy feet upon the ground 
After ſo long a" interval ? In all things 
Variety affords delight. 


O0K'E'S EG. ie 
VMoſt gladly: 
For this appears like health, and to ſeem well, 
E'en tho? we are not, is of ſome advantage. 


ELECTRA. 
Now, 0 my Brother, to my voice attend, 
While yet thou by the Furies art allow'd 
Thy ſenſes to retain. 


ORE'STES.' 
| Is there aught new 
Yo Bone diſcloſe to me? if it be good, 
You will rejoice me; but if fraught with ill, 
Already Pve enough to make me wretched. 


ELECTRA 
Thy Uncle Menelaus is arriv'd ; 
In Nauplia's haven hes his anchor'd fleet. 
ORESTES 
What ſay you? With auſpicious beams of light, 
The cloud of our afflictions to diſpell, 
Comes he our kinſman, he who by the ties 
Of gratitude was to our Father bound ? 


ELECTR A. 
He comes, indeed ; believe me, when I add, 
Helen accompanies his march from Troy. 
| ORESTES. 
Had he been ſav'd alone, he had been happier ; 
Bur, if he bring his Conſort, he comes laden 
With no {mall miſchief, 


F 4 E LE c- 
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ELECTRA. 
Fl Tyndarus hath begotten 


A race of Daughters, by theſe ſhame diftinguiſh'd, 
And infamous thro' Greece. 


/ ORESTES. 

Now be it yours, 
(For ſurely it is poſſible,) to act 
A widely different part from thoſe vile women; 
Nor let your virtue be to words alone 
Confin'd, but deeply rooted in the heart. 


ELECTRA... 
My Brother, how thoſe eye-balls roll] ſure thou, | 
Who but this moment wert in thy right mind, 
Art ſuddenly grown frantic, 


ORESTES.' 
O, my cb, 
Forbear to rouſe againſt me, I ben, 

Thoſe blood - ſtain'd Virgins arm'd with hifſing ent 
Sce, [ce they leap upon my couch, 


ELECTRA. 


Poor wretch, 
Lie ſtill; theſe viſions are but fancy $ coinage. 


ORESTES. | 
Me, mighty Phoebus, with their dog-ey'd . 

Frowning aſkance, thoſe Prieſteſſes of Hell, 

Elen thoſe terrific Goddeſſes, would murder. 17 


E L EZ OT RAA. 
T will not looſe, but hold thee with firm bands. 
Leſt hence with inauſpicious rage thou ſpring. 


o REST E S. 

Let me alone; one of my Furies too 
Are vou who graſp me round the waiſt, beneath 
The yawning depth of Tartarus to plunge me. 


ELECTRA, 
Ab, wretched me! what aid can I obtain 
When Heaven itſclf's againſt us? 


= 


ORESTES. 
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o RES TES. 
Go Reach my bow, 
The preſent of Apollo, who ordain'd 
2 with this ſounding weapon ſhould repel! 
Thoſe direful Goddeſſes whene'er they came 
To ſcare me into madneſs, 


E L ECT RA. 


Can a God 

By human arm be wounded ? 

= o REST ES. 
LE From my fight 
Unleſs they vaniſh.— Heard ye the loud twang ? 
Behold ye not the * arrows ſped 
With force unerring from a diſtant bow ? 
But, ah! what means this ſtrange delay? Aſcend 
Th' etherial fields, on rapid pinions borne, 
And charge Apollo's oracles with guilr. 
Why droop my ſpirits ? wherefore do my lungs 
Retain no power of breathing ? from the couch 
Ah, whither have I wander'd ? But again 
The ſtorm I ſee ſubſides, and all is calm. 
My Sitter, covering with a veil your head, 
Why do you weep ? It ſhames me to involve 
In my calamities a guiltleſs maid, 
My woes bewail no longer: you indeed 
Approv'd the project, but *rwas I that ſlew 
My Mother, tho' the guilt I charge on Phoebus, 
Who, after he had urg'd me to commit 
An action the moſt impious, with vain words, 
Not in effect, conſol'd me. For my Sire, 
] deem, if him I to his face had queſtion'd, 
Whether by filial duty I was bound 
To ſiay my Mother, would with many prayers 
Have earneſtly conjur'd me by this beard 
In the maternal boſom not to plunge 
My ſword, ſince he to life could ne'er return, 
And I muſt hence be thus completely wretched ! 


Yet, 
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Yet, O my Siſter, now remove that veil, 

And tho” we are unhappy, ceaſe to weep. 

But whenfoc'er you ſee my reaſon loft, 

Curb and confole my frenzy ; oft as you 

For our affliftions groan, ſhould I draw near 

And give you ſoothing counſel: from a friend 

Benignant offices like "theſe are grateful. 

But to an inner chamber, hapleſs maid, 

Awhile reuring, cloſe thofe ſleepleſs eyes, 

Refreſh yourſelf with wholefome food, and bathe 

That wearied body in the cooling ſpring ; 

For if you leave me, or thro? long _— | 

On me, contract diſeaſes, I mult periſh, Hoc 

For 1 have you, and you alone to aid me, 

D:lerted, you perceive, by all beſide. | 

ELECTRA. ] 

Not thus: with thee I am refolv'd in death 

As well as life to ſhare, for either ſtate 

Is now to me the ſame. © If thou expire, 

Ah, what can I, a feeble womam, do, 

How find ſupport alone? of Brother, Sire, 

And every friend bereft, Yet, if thy pleaſure 

Be fuch, I ought obey thee. But recline 

Upon the couch, and ſuffer not thy fears 

To make thee ſtart: up haſtily, bur relt 

In the ſame poſture : for although thou feel 

No ficknels, if thou think thyſelf diſeas' d. 

Like real maladies can fancy wound. Exit leer. 


CHORUS 


O PDE. 


J. pals! 
Upborne on rapid wings, O Goddeſſes, who fire 
The foul with madnels, who in tears delight, 

Nor imitate gay Bacchus! feſtive rite, 

Ye tell Eumenides, ye ſwarthy choir, 


Who midit the boundlets tracts of air, to ſmite. 
The 


aha 
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The creſt of guilt, dire& your way, 
And every murderous deed requite : 
From Oreſtes' tortur'd bteaſt, 
To you, to you I pray, 
Baniſh diſtraction's raging peſt. 
What toils, ordain'd to periſh, wretched youth, 
O ſon of Agamemnon, didft thou brave, 
Obedient to the voice of awetul truth, 
Apollo's dread reſponſe Po fromearth's central Cave. 
Where is thy mercy, Jove ? for ah, what tortures rend 
The murderers boſom ! adding tears to tears, 
Some evil genius wakes theſe conſcious fears, 
And bids his mother's'blood from earth aſcend 
Theſe manſions to pollute : his foul diſgrace, 
His loſs of reaſon I deplore. 
Proſperity with man's trail race 
Laſts not e' en thro' life's ſhort day, 
We ſink to riſe no more, 
As when the fail is rent away 
From the ſwift bark by ſome God's ra hand, 
Plung'd in an ocean of tempeſtuous woe. 
What houſe henceforth our reverence {all demand, 
If theſe, Jove's ſeed, the race of Tantalus are laid low ? 
But royal Menelaus comes, from far 
Diſtinguiſh'd by his graceful mien, as one 
Who ſprings from Tantalus' illuſtrious blood; 
O thou, who with a thouſand ſhips didſt anchor 
On Aſia's coaſts, all hail; for in an hour 
Moſt fortunate com'ſt thou whole utmoſt wiſhes 
Have been accompliſh'd by th' indulgent Gods. 


MENELAUS, ORESTES, CHORUS. 


M E N E IL. Aus. 

Thee, well-known manſion, from the ſiege of Troy 
At length zeturning, I with mingled pleaſure 
And grief behold ; tor by ſeverer wors | 

| Theſe 
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Theſe eyes have never ſeen a houſe beſieg'd. 
Anchoring at Malea, I the piteous tale 

Of Agamemnon's fate, and by his Wife 

How he was ſlain, there learn'd : for from the waves 
The ſailor's prophet 2] Glaucus, who unfolds 
Sage Nereus' oracles. that God renown'd 

For ſtrict veracity, aroſe, and utter'd 

With too diſtinct a voice theſe words; * Thy Brother, 
« O Mencelavs, in th' accurſed bath _ 

* Plung'd by his Conſort lies, and thence no more 
* Shall he emerge.” Me and my hardy troops 
Theſe tidings caus'd to ſhed full many a tear. 
But foon as I the coaſt of Nauplia reach'd, 

And landed Helen here, whea fer pected 

To have embrac'd in theſe fond arms Oreſtes 
The fon of Agamemnon, and his mother, 

As if they yet had liv'd and proſper'd both; 

I by a certain fiſherman was told | 

Of Clytemenſtra's murder. Gentle virgins, 
Inform me where is Agamemnon's ſon, 

Who dard to perpetrate this impious deed ? 

For he was yet an infant in the arms 

Of Tyndarus' danghter, when I left my home 
And Bird for Ilion ; hence, ſhould I behold, 

I cannot recollect him, 


o REST ES. 
I am he 
For whom, O Menelaus, you enquire; 
I am Oreltes, willingly to you 
Will I diſcloſe my ſufferings, but firſt cling 


{2] © Apoltonius Rhodids, in his Argonautics, I. 1. ver. 1316, 
relates a limilar appearance of Glaucus, who is there likewiſe 
called the Prophet of Nereus.” Brunck. The appearance and 
propheſy of Glaucus to the Argonauts is likewiſe recorded by 
Diodorus Siculus Pauſanias informs us, that the Glaucus here 
ſpoken of was a fiſherman of Anthedon in Bœotia; and that he 
chanced to tilte a certain herb, which cauſed him to become a Sea 
God, and ſotetell ſuture events. 

Around 
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Around your knees, and ſue in humble words | 
For pity, tho' the boughs by ſuppliants borne 


Are wanting: ſave, O ſave me, for you come 
Juſt in the criſis of my woes. 


MENELAUS. 
Ye Gods, 
What ſpectre from the ſhades do I behold ? 


ORESTE S. 

Well have you ſpoken : for I am too wretched 
To be accounted till a living man, 
Although I view the ſun. 


M EN E LAS. 
How briſtle up 
Thy clotted locks ! | 
o REST ES. 
My torments are not owing 
To what I ſee, they ſpring from what I've done. 


MEN E LAS. 
With thoſe parch'd eye - balls horribly thou glar'ſt. 


ORESTE $. 
My body is conſum'd; but of my name 
I am not yet depriv'd. | 
2 MEN T LAusSV. 


| That alter'd form 
With wonder I behold. 


ORESTE $, 
I am the man 
Who flew my mother. 


MENEL AUS. 


| This I heard: but ceaſe; 
For evil deeds ought ſeldom to be mention'd. 


ORESTE 5. 
I ceaſe: but on my head ſome Demon ſhowers 
Abundant curſes, F 
ME N E L Aus. 
What doſt thou endure, 


And 
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And by what malady art thou deſtroy'd ? 


ORESTES, 
Byconſ cience, which brings back atrocious deeds 
To my remembrance. 


MENELA U $, 
W hat 1s it thou mean NE 
By ſpeaking plainly wiſdom is diſplay'd, 
And not in myſtic riddles, 


OBESTES, 
Sorrow gnaws 


My inmoſt vitals. 
MEN E LAS. 
She is a ſevere, 
Vet placable Divinity. 


o REST ES. 
Combin'd 
With madneſs to avenge my inother's blood, 


MENELAU S. 
* But when began this frenzy? name the day. 


o REST ES. 
As o'er my wretched mother's corſe I heap*d 
The tomb, 
MENELAUS. 
Wert thou at home, or didſt thou fit 
By the funereal pyre? 
o REST ES. 
A nightly guard 
Over her bones I watch'd, 
MENELAUS. 
To raiſe thee up 
From earth, when fallen, was any one at hand? 


nE Ar. 
Yes, Pylades, who join'd with me to flay 
My mother, partner in the bloody deed. 


MEN E LAUßS. 


But by what phantoms art thou vex' d? 
4 oRESTES. 


GRESTE $ 


ORESEES 
Methought 
I ſaw three hideous maids ariſe, whoſe looks 
Reſemble night. 
_(MENELAU $. 
The virgins thou deſcribꝰſt 
I know, but will not name them. 
ORESTES. 
They inſpire 
Juſt awe z beware, and ſpeak not of them rally. 
MEN ELAVUVSVS. 
Do they, in vengeance for maternal gore, 
Inflame thy ſoul with madneſs? 


OR EST ES. 


Wretched me! 
With what inveterate rage am I putſucd! 


MENELAU $. 
Are not ſuch horrid puniſhments the due 


Of thoſe who perpetrate thele horrid deecs ? 


ORESTES. 
But from myſelf can I transfer the charge 


"MENELAUS. 
O ſpeak not of thy father's death: for this 
Were indiſcreet. 
ORESTE 5$. 


On Phoebus, who enjoin'd me 
To ſlay my mother. 


MENELAU $. 
la the laws of ruftice 
And honor inexperienc'd. 


o REST ES. 
We obey 
The Gods' commands; for whatice'er they be, 
Still are thev Gods. 
M EN EL AVUS. | 
Doth not Apollo aid thee 
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In thy misiorrunes ? ORESTE3, 
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And by what malady art thou deſtroy'd ? 
ORESTES, 
Byconſcience, which brings back atrocious deeds 
To my remembrance. 
MENELAU $. 
What is it thou mean'ſt ? 

By ſpeaking plainly wiſdom is difplay'd, 
And not in myſtic riddles, 
ORESTES, 

SOrrow gnaws 


My inmoſt vitals. 
MENELAUS. 
She is a ſevere, 


Yet placable Divinity. 
ORESTE 8s. 
Combin'd 
With madneſs to avenge my inother's blood, 
MENELAU Ss. 
But when began this frenzy? name the day. 
ORESTE S. 


As o'er my wretched mother's corſe I heap'd 
The tomb, 
MENELAU $. 
Wert thou at home, or didſt thou fit 
By the funereal pyre ? 
ORESTE $. 
A nightly guard 
Over her bones I watch'd, 
MENELAUS. 
To raiſe thee up 
From earth, when fallen, was any one at hand? 
o REST ES. 
Yes, Pylades, who join'd with me to flay 
My mother, partner in the bloody deed. 


M EN E LA US. 


But by what phantoms art thou vex'd ? 
4 oRESTES. 


ORESEES 
Methought 
I ſaw three hideous maids ariſe, whole looks 
Reſemble night. 
"  _IMENELAUS. 
The virgins thou deſcrib'ſt 
I know, but will not name them. 


O REST ES. 


They inſpire 
Juſt awe; beware, and ſpeak not of them . 


MEN E LAS. 
Do they, in vengeance for maternal gore, 
Inflame thy foul with madaels ? 


OR E ST ES. 


Wretched me! 
With what inveterate rage am I purſued ! 


MENELAYU $. 
Are not ſuch hocrid puniſhments the due 
Of thoſe who perpetrate theſe horrid deeds ? 


ORESTE S. 
But from myſelf can I transfer the charge 


MENELAU $. 
O ſpeak not of thy father's death: for this 
Were indiſcreet. 
ORESTE S. 
On Phcebus, who enjoin'd me 
To ſlay my mother. 


MENELAU $. 


la the laws of juſtice 
And honor inexperienc'd. 


o REST ES. 
We obey 
The Gods? commands ; for whatice'er they be, 
Still are they Gods. 


MENELAU S. 


Doth not Apollo aid thee 
In thy misfortunes ? ORESTE 3, 
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o RES TES. 
He delays: but ſuch 
The nature is of the immortal Powers, 


MENELAUS, 
How long the time ſince Clytemneſtra drew 
Her lateſt breath ? 
ORESTE SS, 
Six days; the pyre yet finokes. 
MENELAU $. 
How ſwiftly do thoſe Goddeſſes from thee 
Claim an atonement for thy mother's death ! 


ORESTES. 
Unwiſely, yet with truth againſt thy friends 
Haſt thou maintain'd this charge, | 


MENELAUS. 
Of what avail 
To thee hath been this vengeance of thy Sire ? 


ORESTE 5. 
It hath not yet avail'd me, and I deem 
Whatever is delay'd a thing of nought. 
MENELAUS, 
How ſtand'ſt thou in th' affections of the city, 
After this action? 


o REST Ess. | 
| I am fo abhorr'd, 
That none will ſpeak to me. 


MENELAU $. 
Haſt thou neglected, 
By ſuch luſtrations as the laws ordain, 
To cleanſe thy bloody hands ? 


ORESTES. 
| Gainſt me the doors 
Of every houſe to which I go are clos d. 


M EN EL AUS. 
What citizens are they, who from the land 
Strive to expel thee? 
OR ESTE 8. 


ORE ST EES. 21 
OR EST ES. 
Oeax, who transfers 
To me the hate which he againſt my Sire 
Conceiv'd at Troy. 
MENELAUS. 
I underſtand thee well; 


On thee this furious brother would avenge. 
The death of Palamedes. 


ORESTES. 
In that crime 
I ſhar'd not: but I| 3] utterly am ruin'd, 


MENELAUS. 
Who elſe conſpire againſt thee ? are they ſome 
Of ſlain Zgiſthus' friends? 


o RESTES. 
With cruel taunts, 
They who engage the public ear, revile me. 


MENZLAUS 
But do they ſtill allow thee to retain 
The ſceptre Agamemnon bore ? 


ORESTE SS. 
What mean you? 
They will not even ſuffer me to live. 


MENELAUS. 
Inform me as diſtinctly as thou canſt, 
What practices are carrying on againſt thee, 


ORESTE $, 
On us this day is ſentence to be paſs'd. 


[3] Brunck, in a note on this line, which has cauſed a variety 
of opinions among the preceding commentators, and induced 
Dr. Morell and Dr. Muſgrave, to hazard each his different con- 
jectural aſteration, obſerves, that the expreſſion d rewn, hie nibil 
aliud eſt quam, Laila xu aut INavliaw;, The term Tpirb ub als, in the 
Troades, is with one aſſent rendered gravibus procellis ; and it is 
well known, that the term“ rice“ is frequently uſed, as well in the 
Engliſh language as in the antient claſſical writers, to denote 
* very,” as Tp; paragts, ter beati, thrice happy. 
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MEN E LAuuSV. 
Exile, or death, or lome what ſhort of death? 


ORESTES. 
We by th* aſſembled city ſhall be ſton'd. 


MEN E LA usS. 
But from the limits of this realm by flight, 
Why doſt not thou eſcape ? 


O0'E EST ES 


With brazen arms 
Am I encompaſs'd. 


MENELAVUS. 


By thy private foes, 
Or the whole realm of Argos ? 


ORESTES, 


In one word, 
All are combin'd to take my lite away. 


MENELAUS. 
O wretched man, on the extremeſt verge 
Of fate thou ſtand'ſt. 


ORESTE S, 

On you I reſt the hope 
Of finding an aſylum in my woes : 
But ſince a proſperous viſitant you come 
To the unhappy, portion out your bliſs 
Among your friends, nor to yourſelt alone 
Keep all the good you freely have receiv'd ; 
But be content to ſhare my labours too, 
My father's benefits, to me his ſon, 
Repaying, who ſuch debts with juſtice claim: 
For they who in calamity deſert us, 
Are but in name, and not in deed, our friends. 


CHORUS. 

Behold the Spartan Tyndarus hither comes 
Tottering with aged ſtep, in ſable veſt 
Array'd, and ſhorn in a funeral guiſe 
For his ſlain daughter, 


ORESTES. 


RHE S FES. 


o REST EVS. 

I, O Menelaus, 
Expire, for Tyndarus hither doth advance, 
He, in whoſe preſence, conſcious as I am 
Of theſe foul deeds, it ſhames me to appear. 
For he and Leda nouriſh'd me, while yer 
I was an infant, and on me beſtow'd 
Full many a kiſs, as in their arms they bore 
The ſon of Agamemnon, and rever'd me 
No leſs than the immortal Twins of Jove. 
Them, for ſuch kindneſs, (O my wretched heart!) 
Have I with foul ingratitude repaid. 
What darkneſs o'er my viſage ſhall I ſpread, 
Or how before me place ſo thick a cloud, 
As to conceal me from the ſearching eyes 
Of that incens'd and venerable man? 


TYNDARUS, MENEL AUS, ORESTES, 
| CHORUS. 


TYNDARUS. 

Where is my daughter's huſband Menelaus ? 
For as I pour'd libations on the tomb 
Of Clytemneſtra; with his wife I heard 
He had in ſafety reach'd the Nauplian coaſt, 
After an abſence of full many years. 
Lead on; for cloſe beſide him would I ſtand 
Ready to greet my friend, whom 1t is long 
Since J have ſcen. 


MENEL AUS 


| Hail, O thou aged man, 
Who didſt enjoy with Jove one common bride. 


 TYNDARUS 
Thee too, my ſon-in-law, may health attend! 
Ah, how unhappy is it that we know not 
Aught of the future ! He, the wretch I hate, 
That ſerpent reeking with maternal gore, 
G 2 Before 
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Before the portals brandiſhes his ſting, | 
And darts forth venom. To this impious murderer, 
O Menelaus, wherefore wilt thou ſpeak ? 


| ME NE LAus. 
What mean'ſt thou? He's my deareſt Brother's ſon, 
TYNDARUS. 
Could one fo vile from him derive his birth ? 


MENELAUS. 
From Agamemnon ſprung, he juftly claims 
My reverence, if unhappy. 
TYNDARUS. 
Thou haſt ſojourn'd 
Among Barbarians, till thou art thyſelf 
Grown a Barbarian. 


MENELAUS. 
"Tis a Grecian part, 
Our. kindred ever to revere. | 


Nor aim 


— 


At foaring *bove the laws. 


MENELAUS 
The wiſe ſubmit 
To whatlo&er neceſſity ordains. 
TYNDARUS. 
Hold, if thou wilt, a principle fo mean; 
I ſcorn in theſe opinions to concur. 
MENELAUS. 
Paſſion conſpiring with old age obſcures 
Thy reaſon. 
TYNDARUS, 
Was the ſubject of my ſtrife 
With him about pre-eminence in wiſdom ? 
If what is right and wrong, to all mankind, 
Be evident: what folly can exceed 
That of the impious wretch, who hath not paid 
To juſtice due attention, nor obſery'd 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe public laws, by which all Greece is bound ? 

For, ſmitten by my dg beer s ruthlets hand, 

Since Agamemnon breath'd his laſt (a dced 

So infamous I never can applaud) 

*Gainſt her, Oreſtes was in duty bound 

To have requir'd atonement for the bluod 

Of his lain father, urging the purſuit 

Till from the palace he had caſt her forch 

An exile ; hence, in this diſtreſsful ſtate, 

He by forbearance had obtain'd renown, 

And ſhewn a pious reverence for the laws: 

But with his mother now is he involv'd 

In equal guilt; for while he juſtly deem'd 

That ſhe was wicked, he himſelf became 

More wicked by her murder. I this queſtion 
To thee, O Menelaus, will propoſe; 

If in her huſband's blood a wife imbrue 

Her hands, and, to avenge his death, the ſon 

Should ſlay the mother, and himſelf tꝰ atone 

For ſuch a deed, by his own offspring fall, 

What endleſs train of horrors would cnſue ! 

In antient days our fires this wholeſome law 

Enacted, that, the man who had committed 

An act of homicide, ſhould ne er appear 

In public, or in ſocial converſe j join; 

By 3 they purg'd his crimes away, 

But ſuffer'd not the avenger to deſtroy him. 
For otherwiſe muſt he, whoſe hands receive 

The laſt defilement, ever be expos'd 

To ſtrict retaliation. I abhor 

All impious women, and my daughter firſt 

Who flew her Lord; yet on thy conſort Helen 

No praiſe can I beſtow, nor will | parly 

With her, nor thee applaud, who in the cauſe 

Of that vile proſtitute didit fail for Troy. 

But with my utmoſt power will | aſftert 

The laws, theſe murderous deeds of brutal ferce 

{Cauſing to ceale, which ever prove the bane 
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Of empires and of cities. For, O wretch, 

How void of tender pity was your ſoul, 

When your unhappy mother bar'd her breaſt, 

And at your knees a ſuppliant fell! I ſaw not 

Thoſe horrors, yet my aged eyes o'erflow 

With tears. One circumſtance confirms the truth 
Of what I ſay; deteſted by the Gods 

For having ſlain your mother, you are doom'd 
To wander ſtung by frenzy and by fear. 

In matters which ourſelves diſcern, what need 

Of evidence? Be warn'd, O Menelaus, 
Nor act in oppoſition to the Gods . | 
By an attempt to ſuccour him ; permit 1 
The citizens to {tone him, or thou ne'er f 
To thy domains at Sparta ſhalt return. | 
Although my daughter in her death but ſuffer'd 
What ſhe deſerv'd, ſhe ought to have eſcap'd | 
The weapon of a ſon. In all things elle | 
I juſtly may be ſtyPd a happy man, AT 

Bur am, alas! moſt wretched in my daughters, 


CHORUS. 
Bleſt is the man, who in his children proves | 
So fortunate, as not to find them ſources 
Of great calamity, 


o REST ECS. 

I dread to ſpeak 
Before thee, aged monarch, ſince my words 
Muſt fill thy ſoul with grief; in that I flew 
My mother, I am impious, but deſerve 
To be accounted pious, call the deed 
] have committed by another name, 
Juſt vengeance for my father: O retreat, 
While I my cauſe am pleading, aged man, 
Becauſe thy preſence interrupts my tpeech ! 
And I proceed: but now, by thy grey hairs, 
Am 1 overaw'd. How ought I to have acted? 
Weigh both my parents in an equal ſcale ; 
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My Sire begot, thy Daughter brought me forth: 
As the till'd ground receives the ſcatter'd grain; 
Thus without father never could the child 
Have had a being : hence I reaſon'd thus; 

J to the cauſe of my exiſtence ought 
To furniſh ſuccour, rather than to her 
Who only gave me nurture, But thy Daughter 
(On whom I bluſh to waſte the honour'd name 
Of Mother) ſought ſtol'n pleaſures, and aſcended 
The bed of an adulterer : on myſelf, 

Will the reproach I caſt on her, rebound ; 

Yet 2 I muſt, Within this palace lurk'd 
Her ſecret huſband, the accurſt Egiſthus; 
Him firſt ] flew, nor ſheath'd my vengeful ſword 
Till I had ſtain'd it with maternal gore; 

The laws indeed I broke, but have exacted 

A ſtrict requital for my Father's death: 

Vet ſince for this, gainſt me thou haſt pronounc'd 
The threat of being ſton'd ; hear how I ſerv'd 
All Greece; for if our women ſhould attain 

To ſuch a pitch of boldneſs as to ſlay 

Their Lords, and then for refuge to their children 
Fly with their boſoms bar'd t' implore compaſſion, 
The murder of their Huſbands would be held 
Mongſt them no fault, when any flight pretence 
Occurs to give a ſanction. By committing 

This deed, which thou call'ſt horrid, I ſuppreſs'd 
Such uſage, and, with virtuous hatred fir'd 
Againſt my mother, juſtly ſmote the Dame, 

Who to her Lord was falſe, in brazen arms 
While he from home was abſent, mighty Chiet 
Of the whole Grecian land; nor undefil'd 
Preſerv'd her nuptial couch: yet, by the ſtings 
Ot conſcience goaded for that foul offence, 

No penalty impoſing on herſelf, 

Wreak'd bitter vengeance on her Huſband's head, 
And, to avoid his juſt reſentment, ſlew 

My Father. By the Gods, (tho? while I plead 


The cauſe of blood, it miſbecomes my tongue 
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To mention the immortal Powers) in ſilence 
Had I conniv'd at the foul deeds my mother 
Committed, what would my ſlain Sire have done 
To puniſh me? would not his hate have rous'd 3 
The Furies? To avenge my Mother's death . 
If thoſe remorſeleſs Goddeſſes attend, | 
Would not his greater wrongs have claim'd their aid ? 
Thou, in begetting that abandon'd Daughter, 

Didſt ruin me, O venerable Man, 

For of my Father in an evil hour 

Reft by her daring luſt, am I become 

My Mother's murderer. Mark Ulyſſes* Wife; 

* e ee deſtroy'd not her; for ſhe 

Form'd with no ſecond Lord the nuptial league, 
Her firſt yet living: in her houſe remains | 

A ſpotleſs bridal couch. Obſerve how Phcebus, 
Erecting in the center of the world 

His fane, diſpenſes oracles to man 
Which never can miſlead, whoſe dread beballs.., 

Wich an implicit reverence all obey ; 

By him enjoin'd, my Mother have I lain, 

Condemn him then as impious, let him bleed, 

He ſinn'd, but I was guiltleſs. What remain'd_ 

For me to do? Is not the Cod himſelf, 

When I to him transfer the charge, ſufficient 

To expiate my offence ? Where ſhall th? accus'd 
Henceforth for ſhelter fly, if his command 

Reſcue me not from death? Forbear to charge me 
With acting wrong, but rather ſay, that this 

To me hath prov'd an inauſpicious deed. 

Bleſt is the life of him whoſe nuptial choice 

Is wiſcly made; but he who to his arms 

Takes an unworthy Conſort, when at home, 

And when abroad, is wretched, 
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c Ho RUS. 
In the hour 


Of adverſe fortune, ever near at hand 
Is woman, to augment the woes of man. 


R 
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TYNDARUS. 

Since, fluſh'd with brutal arrogance, you pay 
No deference to my argyments, but make 
Such harſh replies as wound my inmoſt ſoul, 
The more my juſt reſentment will you rouſe, 
Till I your death have compaſls'd ; to the toils 
Of an unwelcome office, the adornin 
My daughter's tomb, which caus'd me to come hither, 
Hence ſhall I add renown : for I will go 
To the aſſembled Argives, and ſtir up 
The citizens, already well diſpos'd 
Without reluctance to drag forth and ſtone 
You and your liſter, who deſerves to die 
Yet more than you, becauſe ſhe gainſt your mother 
Embitter'd you; ſhe ever did inſtil 
Into your ear words to provoke your hate, 
Recounting dreams by Agamemnon ſent, 
And how the powers of hell beneath abhorr'd 
Ægiſthus' nuptials; on this theme ſhe long 
With rancor dwelt, till, kindled by her breath, 
Theſe manſions caught a flame yet more intenſe 
Than that of Vulcan's forge. O Menelaus, 
Whar I to thee proteſs, I will perform. 
If thou the leaſt regard to my reſentment 
Or our affinity would'ſt pay, that wretch 
Protect not in defiance of the Gods : 
Suffer the citizens with ſtones to ſlay him, 
Or thou to Sparta never ſhalt return. 
Remember the advice thon hear'it, nor chooſe 
The impious for thy friends, and ſlight the good. 
Lead me, my ſervants, from this loath'd abode. 

Exit Tyndarus. 
ORESTES, 

Depart, that what I have to ſay may reach 
His ear without diſturbance, and eſcape 
Thy virulent old age. But whither turn 
Your feet, O Menelaus, with that air 
Of anxious thought, *twixr two opinions loſt, 
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As if you enter'd on a road obſcure 
And intricate ? 
MENELAUS. 
O leave me ! many thoughts 
In my own ſoul revolving, I yet know not 
With whom J in this criſis ought to fide. 


ORESTE Ss. 
Form no concluſive judgement now; but, hearing 
My arguments, on them your counſels ground. 


Mu E NE L Aus. 
Proceed in thy defence; *rwas wiſely urg'd : 
For filence, and a fluency of words, 
Each in due ſeaſon may the preference claim. 


o REST ES. 

Encourag d thus, I ſpeak: a long narration 
Hath in my caſe th' advantage of a brief one, 
And is by far more clear. On me beſtow 
None of your wealth, but make a due return 
For bounties which on you my father ſhower'd : 
I mean not to ſollicit you for gold, | 
But a poſſeſſion to my ſoul molt dear, 

If you my lite preſerve. Dol exceed 

T bs bounds of juſtice in this fond requeſt ? 
From you, ſince l am wretched, I deſerve 
Somewhat beyond what I could juſtly claim: 
For Agamemnon, my illuſtrious Sire, 
Unjuſtly, the confederate hoſt of Greece 
Aſſembling, ſail'd for Troy; the Chief himſelf 
Of no offence was guilty, but t' exact 
Atonement for the crime of him who ſtole 
Your Conſort. Sure a benefit like this 
Claims an equivalent. As for their friends 
Friends ought to act, 1n battle he expos'd 

For you his perſon to ſevereſt toils, 

That you rhe raviſh'd Helen might regain. 
Then grant me back this favour in the ſtead 
Of all which you at Ilion have receiy'd 
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By danger unappall'd, one ſingle day 

Stand forth to ſave me, not ten tedious years, 
To you my ſiſter I reſign, who bled 

A ſpotleſs victim at the ſtraits of Aulis; 
Slay not Hermione to make atonement. 

For you were born, on me while fortune lours 
As at the preſent moment, to be bleſt 

And merciful to me: but ſpare my life, 
Both for the ſake of my unhappy father, 
And of my ſiſter, who hath long remain'd 
A virgin : ſince, by dying, I ſhall leave 
Without an heir the manſions of my Sire. 
You'll ſay ; that 'tis impoſſible to grant 
What I requeſt,” But it behoves a friend, 
His friends in their calamity to aid : 

For when with bounteous hand propitious Fortune 
Scatters her gifts, what need have we of friends? 
Sufficient is the Goddeſs, if diſpos'd 

Her votaries to protect. To all the Greeks, 

You ſeem to love your Conſort ; this I ſay not 

T' inſinuate myſelf by flattering arts 

Into your favor : in her name I ſue. 

Wretch that J am, how low doth my diſtreſs 
Force me to ſtoop ! yet why ſhould I be loth 

To uſe entreaties, ſince for our whole houſe 

I intercede : O Brother of my Sire, 

Think the deceas'd amid the ſhades beneath 

Now hears my voice, and, hovering o'er your head 
A diſembodied ſpirit, in ſuch words 

As I have done, accoſts you. This I utter 
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Midſt tears, and plaints, and woes, and crouch for life 


Which all, and not I only, ſtrive to fave. 


c Hokus. 

With him I too a female ſuppliant join 
In theſe entreaties; ſuccour the dillreſt, 
For thou art able! 

MENELAUS. 
I for thee, Oreſtes, 


{ 
f 
| 
. 
| 
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A ſtrong attachment feel, and would partake 

In thy diſaſtrous fottunes ; for we ought. 

Thus to relieve our kinſman's woes, if Heaven 

With ſtrength endue us, midſt impending death, 

And cover'd with the ſlaughter of our foes. 

Yet need I the aſſiſtance of the Gods 

T' enable me: for in a bark unfurniſh'd 

With combatants I come, a wanderer haraſs'd 

By toils unnumber'd ; my ſurviving friends 

Are but a feeble, and a ſcanty band : 

In battle therefore cannot I ſubdue 

Pelaſgian Argos; but, if gentle words 

Have any force, on them my hopes I ground, 

How ſhould the efforts of the weak prevail 

Over the mighty ? to indulge a wiſh 

Like this, were madneſs. For when anger once 

Finds entrance in the people's breaſts, to tame 

Their fury, is as hard as to extinguiſh 

A conflagration ; but if we give way 

To their impetuous ſpirit, and obſerve 

Qur proper ſeaſon, it perhaps will ſpend 

Its vehemence, and when their heat ſubſides, 

We ealily may mold them to our will; 

Great is their pity and their rage: to thoſe 

Who watch their opportunity, they prove 

The beſt of friends. But I will go and ſtrive 

On Tyndarus and the City to prevail 

To make a moderate uſe of power ſupreme. 

For when its rudder's ftrain'd, beneath the waves 

The veſſel ſinks ; but if we looſe the bands, 

Again it riſes. Courage unreſtrain'd | 

To Jove himſelf is odious, and abhorr'd 

By all mankind; to fave thee now from foes 

Mightier than we, diſcretion and not ſtrength 

Is what I need, nor ſpeak I thus at random. 

Not by my proweſs in th' embattled field, 

As thou perhaps mayiſt deem, could I protect thee : 

Nor were it ealy for one ſivgle lance 2 5 
Amidſt 
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Amidſt the evils which around thee ſwarm, 
To raiſe the victor's trophies; elſe I ne'er 
Would have accoſted, in a ſoothing ſtrain, 
Th? inhabitants of Argos: bur the wiſe 
Are now conſtrain'd to be the ſlaves of fortune. 
Exit Menelaus, 
ORESTES, 
O thou, in all things elſe devoid of merit, 
Except to combat in a woman's cauſe, 
Who haſt no ſpirit to protect thy friends, 
Doſt thou forſake me with averted eyes? 
Were Agamemnon's benefits in vain 
Laviſh'd on thee ? in thy diſtreſs, my father, 
Thou hadſt no friend. Ah me! I am betray'd, 
No hopes of any ſhelter now remain 
Whither I may betake me, to eſca 
From Argos and from death: for Lin him 
As a ſecure aſylum plac'd my truſt. 
But lo my Pylades, that beſt of men, 
From Phocis haſtening, greets my raptur'd eyes. 
In our adverſity the faithful friend 
Is a more pleaſing object than a calm 
To mariners. 


' PYLADES, ORESTES, CHORUS. 


PYLADES. 
I, with the utmoſt ſpeed, 

Came through the city, when I heard and ſaw 
The people were aſſembled to paſs judgement 
On you and on your ſiſter, whom they ſeem 
Reſolv'd to ſlay immediately. How fare you, 
What are you doing, deareſt comrade, friend, 
And kinſman? for to me are you all theſe 


ORESTES. 
In one ſhort word, to ſum up all my woes, 
J periſh, | 1 8 
| P XI LAP BS. 
Me too, by the roots torn up, 
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In the ſame fate will you involve for friends 
Have but one common intereſt, 


o REST ES. 
Both to me, 
And to my ſiſter, Menelaus proves 


Moſt baſe. 


PYLADES. 
How natural is it, that the huſband 
Of that abandon'd woman ſhould be wicked ! 


| o REST ES. 
His coming hither 's of as little ſervice 
To me as if he never had arriv'd. 


PYLADES. 
But is he landed on theſe ſhores indeed! 2 


o REST ES. 
After a long delay: but I full ſoon 
Perceiv'd that he was treacherous to his friends. 


pYLAPDE S. 
And was the bark, in which he hither came, 
Freighted with his vile wife? 


o REST EVS. 
He brought not her, 
But him ſhe hither brings. 


PYLADES. 
| Where is that Dame 
Who flew ſo many Greeks ? 


o REST EVS. 
Here in my palace, 
If I may venture yet to call it mine. 


PYLADES. 
What ſaid you to the brother of your fire ? 


8 ORESTE 8. 
Him I conjur'd, not tamely to behold 
Me and my lifter by the people ſlain. 


PYLADE Ss. | 
Juſt heavens! what anſwer made he? tell me all. 
REST ES. 
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| ORESTES, 
With that ungenerous caution he behav'd, 
Which to their friends is practis'd by falſe friends. 
PYLADES. 
What plauſible excuſe could he allege ? 
When this I know, I ſhall have learnt the whole. 


ORESTES., 
The fire of thoſe egregious females came. 


PYLADES. 
Tyndarus you mean; inflam'd perhaps with rage 
'Gainſt you for his ſlain daughter. 
ORESTE 8s, 


. — Thou art right, 
And ſuch affinity did he prefer 


To my ſire's cauſe. 
p IL AD ES. 
Nor dar'd he to partake 
Your toils, tho* preſent when you claim'd his aid? 
= ORESTE S. 
Unwont to lanch the ſpear, this Chief diſplays 
His courage only for a female prize. | 


PYLADES. 
Your miſeries are extreme, and fate ordains 
That you ſhall die. 


o REST ESV. 
; We, for our mother's blood, 
Muſt by the citizens be judg'd. 
PYLADE Ss. 
What ſentence 
Will they pronounce ? for greatly do I fear, 
ORESTES. 
Our death, or life: for, by one ſingle word, 
The moſt important queſtions they decide. 


AD. 


Leave theſe abodes, and with your ſiſter fly. 
_ ORESTES. 


. 
| 
1 
(i 


pere ey guards on er fi 
erceive you not, by guards on every ſide, 
How ſtrictly we are watch d? 
PYLADES. 
* I ſaw the ſtreets 
Impervious, and beſet with hoſtile ſpears. 
| ORESTE $. 
Here, like a city, by an hoſt of foes 
I cloſely am beleaguer'd. 
PYLADE SS. | 
. How I fare, 
Now aſk, for I too am utterly ruin'd. 


ORESTES. 
By whom ? thro” the misfortune of my friend 
Will my calamities become more grievous. 


PFY LADIES. 
My father Strophius from my native land 
Hath baniſh'd me in anger. 
ORESTES, 
On a charge 
Of ſome offence committed gainſt himſelf, 
Or *gainſt the public ? 
PYLADE $ 
| For aſſiſting you 
To ſlay your mother, which he terms a deed 
Moſt impious. 
| ORESTES. 
Wretched kinſman! in my woes 
Lou ſeem to be involv'd. 
PYLADE S. 
I will not act 
Like Menelaus: them I ought to bear. 


ORESTES. 
Have you no fear, leſt Argos ſhould deprive 
You too of lite ? | 
PYLADES. 
No right to puniſh me 


Hath Argos, for to Phocis I belong. | 
ORESTES. 
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ORESTE $, 
The multitude 1s terrible, when led 
By Chiefs unprincipled. 
PYLADE S. 
But well diſpos'd, 

If virtuous men bear rule. 

o REST ES. 

Enough: my cauſe 

In public am I now conſtrain'd to plead, 


PYLADE Ss. 
By what reſiſtleſs deſtiny impell'd ? 


o R ESTES. 
If I before the citizens ſhould go, 


And ſay 
| PYLADES. 
You acted juſtly ? 
ORESTES, 
In avenging 
My father's death. 


PYLADE S. 
I fear they would receive 
This plea unfavourably. 


ORESTES. 


With terror ſmitten, 
Or ſhould I die in filence— 


PYLADE S. 
This were mean 
And daſtardly. 
ORESTE 5S. 
How then ſhall I proceed ? 
PYLADE $. 
Have you the ſmalleſt chance, if here you itay, 
Of being ſav'd? 
o REST ES. 
I have not. 


Vor. I. | H PYL As 
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PYLADE $. 
| If you go 
Before the people, is there not ſome hope 
Of gaining a deliverance from your woes ? 
o R ESTE S. 
'Twere poſſible if fortune thus ordain. 
PYLADE S. 
This is far better than continuing here. 
ORESTE 5s. 
Shall I then go? 


PYLADE S. 
You hence enſure, if doom'd 


To die, a far more honourable death. 
"OR E$TE% 
My cauſe is juſt. 
PYLADE S. 
O may it thus appear! 
o REST ES. 
Well have you ſpoken; ſo ſhall I eſcape 
The imputation of a timid conduct. 
PYLADES. 
Rather than if you here remain'd. 
o REST Es. 
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| And ſome 
Perhaps with pity may behold my fall. 
PYLADE $. 
Great is the influence of your noble birth, 
ORESTE s, 
My father's death reſenting 


PYLADES, 
All theſe facts 
Before their eyes place in the ſtrongeſt light. 
ORESTES, 
I muſt go forth; it ill becomes a man 
To die ingloriouſly. 


PYLADES- 
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- PYLADE S. 
Your bold reſolve, 


I praiſe. 
ORESTES. 
Shall we diſcloſe it to my ſiſter ? 


PYLADE $. 
Name it not, I conjure you by the Gods, 


ORESTE $ 
She might ſhed tears. 


PYLADE S. 
Which were an evil omen, 


ORESTE 8. 
*T were evidently beſt then to be ſilent. 


PYLADE S. 
You by delay will ſome advantage gain. 


ORESTE S. 
One obicacle alone remains. 


PYLADES, 

Why ſtart 
Freſh ſcruples ? 
ORESTE 8. 

Leſt thoſe Goddeſſes ſhould ſeize me 
With frenzy. ; 
PYLADE $, 
On my foſtering care rely. 


ORESTES. 
Loathſome it is to handle the diſeas'd. 


PYLADES. 
Not ſo to me, while you I tend. 


ORESTE $. 
Beware, 
Leſt you partake my frenzy. 
PY L AD Es. 
Such yain fears 
I utterly diſcard. | 
H 2 ORESTES, 
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ORESTE S. 
Will you not loiter ? 


PYLADES, 
Great evils among friends from loitering riſe. 


O REST ES. 


O faithful rudder of my ſteps, proceed. 


PYLADES., 
Pleas'd with ſuch charge. 


O REST ES. 


And to my father's tomb 
Conduct me. 


PYLADE S. 
For what purpoſe thither go? 


o RESET ES. 
I would implore his tutelary aid. 


PYLADES. 
'This were a proper homage. 


ORESTE 5s, 
But not view 
My mother's tomb. 
PYLADES. 
| Becauſe ſhe was a foe, 
But cre the Argive ſynod by their votes 
Condemn you, haſte, and lean upon this arm 
Your feeble body waſted with diſeaſe. 
For I will lead you thro' the public ſtreets 
By ſhame unmov'd and heedleſs of the crowd. 
Of real friendſhip how could I give proof, 
It I mid ſuch calamitics refus'd 
To aid you ? | 
oRES TES. 
This it is to have true friends, 
And not relations only: for the man, 
By ſimilarity of manners join'd, 
Although he be an alien, is more worthy 
Ot our attachment than a thouſand kinſmen. 
[ Exeunt Orcſtes and Pylades. 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 


ODE. 


I. 
Loſt is the bliſs, the rank ſupreme, 
The valour, Atreus' ſon diſplay'd 
Thro' Greece, and on the banks of Simois' ſtream, 
The victor's glittering trophies are decay'd : 
Of that ill-fated houſe the woes revive, 
As, for the golden ram, when fate, 
Steeling their breaſts with ruthleſs hate, 
Ordain'd the feed of Tantalus to ſtrive ; 
Dire was the feaſt where royal infants bled ; 
A ſeries hence enſued of impious deeds, 
To laughter paſt freſh Naughter ſtill ſucceeds, 
And their forefathers guilt reſts on the 4]children&head, 
II. 
The ſtroke, tho' juſtice might demand, 
In thee was it unjuſt to Nay 
A parent, and with unrelenting hand 
Thy ſword high waving in the ſolar ray, 
To glory in the blood which thou had(t ſpilt. 


[4] An objection to the term 4-7-4474 U having been ſtait- 
ed by the Schalialt, who ſays nothing terrible had happened in 
Menelaus” houſe, and conſiders the Poet as faying of the two Bro- 
thers, what is applicable only to Agamemnon ; Dr. Muſgrave, in 
hi; notes, conjectures that we ought to read 34474, divinis. But, in 
like manner as the Tal ,249z, in this very ſtanza are Atreus and 
Thyelles, who were not the ſons, but the grandſons of 'Tantalus ; 
cannot entertain the ſmalleſt doubt, that“ the two Atrides” 
here ſpoken of are Orefles and Electra the granchildren, and not 
\gamemnon and Menelaus the ſons of Atreus. The ſame mode 
of ſpeaking in regard to far more remote deſcendan's is by no 
means uncommon in the Greek language; and the reader wiil find 
upon conſulting Herodotus, that Haas,, which is the title to one 
of the Tragedies ot Euripides, and there ſignifies“ the children of 
Hercules“ continued to be applied to their poſterity for twenty t] ] 
generations, and through a ſeries ot more than five hundred vears., 
Since ] wrote the above, 1 It occurs tO me, that Jyow Tow Gel Alpes» 
0:4 is the very expreſſion uſed by the Ipnigenia of our Author, 
when ſhe ſpeaks of herſelf and her brother Oreſtes, at the time of 
their endeavouring to effect their eſcape from Taurs, 
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In thy deliberate crime we find 
Impiety with murder join'd, 
And the diitraciion which attends on guilt. 
For Tyndarus' wretched daughter did exclaim 
Thro' fear of death; Unholy is the deed 
& Thou would'ſt commit: if thus thy mother bleed, 
&« Zealforthy Site will brand thee with perpetual ſhame.” 
III. 
Is there a being more forlorn on earth, 
To whom are tears and pity due, 
Rather than to the youth who drew 
His ruthleſs blade gainſt her who gave him birth? 
Since this exploit hath frenzy, direful peſt, 
Haunted the conſcious breaſt 
Of Agamemnon's ſon ; for from the ſhades 
Th Eumenides helPs aweful maids 
To ſting the murderer riſe; 
Glaring roll his haggard eyes. 
Inhuman wreich ! who could his mother view 
In vain for pity ſue, 
When ſhe her tiſſued robe did tear, 
And lay her throbbing boſom bare, 
Yet aim the wound with unabated ire, 
I' averge the ſufferings of his Sire. 


ELECTRA, CHORUS, 


EL BCTK A, 
Ye Damſels, hath the miſerable Oreſtes, 
O'ercome by that diſtraction which the Gods 
Inflict, left theſe abodes ? 
CHORUS, 


No; he is gone 
Before the Argive people, to be tried 


At their tribunal; ; they are now decidin 

The queſtion, whether ye ſhall live or die. 
ELECTRA, 

What hath he done? ah me! at whoſe perſuaſion ? ? 


CHORUS 
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CHORUS. 
At that of Pylades. But lo with ſpeed 
A Meſſenger approaches to unfold 
Your Brtoher's doom. 


MESSENGER, ELECTRA, CHORUS. 
MESSENGER. 
O thou unhappy daughter 
Of Agamemnon our illuſtrious chief, 
EleQra, royal virgin, lend an ear 
To th' inauſpicious meſſage which I bring. 


ELECTRA. 

Alas! we are undone; your words betray you: 
For it appears too plainly that you come 
Wich evil ridings. 

MESSENGER, 
By a public vote 

This day have the Pelagians doom'd thy Brother, 
And thee, O miſerable Maid, to die. 


| E L EC TRA. 

My apptehenſions are, alas ! tulfill'd ; 
For thro? the fear of miſchiefs yet to come 
Oft have I ſhed th' involuntary tear. 
But what debates, what ſpeeches to the people 
Of Argos, have induc'd them to pronounce 
Sentence of death againſt us? ſay, old Man, 
Have they reſolv'd to ſtone, or to deſtroy 
Me and my Brother by the lifted ſword ? 


MESSENGER, 
Hither I from the country came, and enter'd 
The gates, ſolicitous to hear the doom 
Of thee and of Oreſtes : for thy Sire 
I ever lov'd, and in thy houſe was nurtur'd. 
Poor as 1 am, yet an exalted ſenſe 
Of gratitude I ro my friends retain, 
The citizens, in motion, I beheld, 
Repairing to their ſtations on that hill 
Were *tis recorded that the people firſt 
Fol. I. Hi 4 In 
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In ſolemn council met, when Danaus anſwer'd 
Agyptus' charge. Obſerving what a crowd 
Aſſembled z of ſome citizen unknown, 
What new event hath happen'd in the realm 
Of Argos, I enquir'd, if from our foes 
Some haughty meſſage this commotion rais'd ? 
He gave this anſwer : “ See'ſt thou not Oreſtes 
e Draw near, ordain'd to run the race of death?“ 
A ſpectacle (which would to Heaven theſe eyes 
Had never witneſs'd !) I beheld ; thy Brother 
By Pylades attended, with diſeaſe 
* Weak and unnerv'd; while with fraternal love 
The comrade ſhar'd th' afflictions of his friend, 
His ſickneſs watch'd, and led him gently on. 
No ſooner with the citizens of Argos 
Was the aſſembly filPd, than there ſtood up 
A Herald and gave notice; “ Who will ſay 
„% Whether Oreites, who his Mother flew, 
„ Shall be acquitted or condeinn'd ?” Then roſe 
Talthybius, with thy Sire, who conquer'd Troy; 
Ambiguous were his words. To thoſe in power 
Ever ſubſervient, he indeed extoll'd 
Thy Father; but no praiſes on thy Brother 
Beſtowing, artfully conceal'd his malice; 
Such precedent, he ſaid, might *ſtabliſh laws 
Baleful ro every Parent; and till caſt 
A ſmiling glance upon Ægiſthus' friends. 
Such are the race of Heralds, they direct 
Their ſteps to the moſt proſperous, and their friend 
Is he who in exalted ſtation plac'd 
Governs the city. Diomede the | 5] King 
Replied 
z] Though Diomede derived his title of King from Æ olia, a 
diltrict of Greece ſituated at a conſiderable diſtance from Argos, 
he never was in actual pollkcthon of that throne, but appears to 
have reſided chiefly at Argos, till the time of bis forming an eſta- 
bliſhment iu Italy. Tvgeus, baniſh'd from his own country by his 
father Ocneus, who was then ſcated on the throne of ZEtolia, fled 
to Argos, and married Deipyle, one of Adraitus' daughters; fol- 
lowing 
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Replied, forbidding them t' imbrue their hands 
Either in thine or in thy brother's blood: 

But own'd, that by the exile of you both 

They piouſly would aft. His ſpeech was heard 
With murmurs of applauſe'and mingled blame. 
He ceas'd, and there aroſe a man endued 

With fluent ſpeech and boldneſs unappall'd, 
An Argive, who in Argos was not born, 

But *monglt its native denizens by force 
Obtain'd a ſeat ; in tumult he relied, 

And an unletter'd confidence, nor wanted 

The talent of perſuaſion to involve them 

In any miſchief. For whene'er the man, 


lowing the banners of his father-in-law to the ſiege of Thehes, 
he was there ſlain, leaving his fon Diomede, who was born at 
Argos, and was then an infant, under the protection of Adraſtus. 
When Diomede was grown up to years of maturity, Apollodorus 
informs us, that he went from Argos to AAtolia, flew the ſons of 
Agrius, who. had depos'd and contined Oeneus his aged grand— 
father; and placed Andræmon, the huſband of Oencus' daughter, 
on the throne: he then returned to Arpos, and was one of the 
heroes who avenged their fathers' deaths, and ſacked Thebes. In 
Homer's account of the Grecian fleet in the ſecond book of the 
Iliad, we find the Etolians commanded by Thoas, the ſoa of 
Andramon, whom Diomede had placed on the throne, and Dio- 
mede acting under the auſpices of Agamemnon, as general of the 
troops furniſhed by the city ot Argos, ſubdivided from thoſe of 
Mycene, which were led by Agamemnon himſelf, The diffolute 
conduct of Agiale, Diomede's wife, who appears to have beeu 
daughter of Ægialeus, Adraſtus' ſon, was ſo nutorious during the 
abſence of her huſband at the fiege of Troy, that 
Nec tibi contingat matrona pudicior illa 
Qua potuit Tydeus erubuiſſe nuru 

is one of the imprecations in the Ibis of Ovid: and Diomede's 
reſolution to leave Gavece is aſc:ibed to her infidelities. But as 
the fullowers, with whoſe afpftance he founded a colony in the 
province of Apulia, where he erected a city called Arpi, according 
to Virgil, conſiſled of Argives; Vidimus o cives Diomeden, Argi— 
vaque caſtra, he may very reaſonable be ſuppoſed to have dwelt at 
Argos during the ſpace which intervened between his return from 
Troy and his ſailing tor Italy, and to have been one of thoſe 
Argive citizens who fat in judgement. upon Oreltes; the next 
ſpeaker is contraſled with him as no native of Argos, 

| Who 


Who joins to a perverted ſoul the gifts 

Of eloquence, beguiles the public ear, 
He to the city proves a grievous curſe: 
But they whoſe virtuous counſtls never ſwerve 
From wiſdom's dictates, to the ſtate are uleful 
Hereafter, tho' not inſtantly. The ruler 
Of penetration ſhould look well to this, 

For both the man who utters and applauds 
Such ſpeech, is equally to blame, He ſaid, 
Ye {hovld be ſton'd, Oreſtes and thyſelf. 
This language he by Tyndarus was ſuborn'd 
To hold, that he might take your lives away. 
He was oppos'd by one whoſe outward form 
Is void of grace, but an intrepid warrior, 
Who ſeldom from the city or the bar 
Contracts pollution, to his on affairs 
Attentive (to ſuch men alone the land 
Its ſafety owes) of apprehenſion quick, 
Home to the purpoſe ever wont to ſpeak, 
Fam'd for ſimplicity, and blamcle!s manners 
Oreſtes, Agamemnon's ſon, he ſaid, 
Deterv'd a crown, becauſe, reſolv'd i avenge 

lis Sire, he ſlew a vile and impious woman, 
W hote conduct future heroes might prevent 
From wiclding arms, and iſſuing forth to battle 
Far from their homes, if thoſe they leave behind 
Seduce their wives, and make the nuptial couch 
A ſcene of infamy. With due applauſe 
T hefe ſentiments each virtuous ear receiv'd. 
Here ended the debate: but now advanc'd 
Thy brother, and addreſs'd them in thele words; 
90 ye poſſeſſors of the antient realm 
© Of Inachus, erſt call'd Pelaſgians, next 
From Danaus nam'd, I to avenge your wrongs 
As well as thoſe of my great father, ſlew 
C My mother; for if women are allow'd 
© To kill their lords, no longer can ye ſcape 

F rom death; or, if ye ſcape, ye to your wives 

« Muſt 
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« Muſt yield a laviſh deference, and ſubvert 
« Thoſe uſages which decency enjoins. 
« She who betray'd my father's bed, now lies 
« A breathleſs corſe : but ſentence me to bleed, 
« And ye the law 'gainſt murder will annull ; 
No man can breathe in ſafety, for no longer 
« Will it be rare to find a Clytemneſtra.“ 
Yet he the people could not move, tho? juſt 
His reaſoning ſeem'd ; for on the crowd prevail'd 
That wicked man who counſel'd them to ſlay 
Thy brother and thee too. Scarce could Oreſtes 
Perſuade them not to ſtone you : he hath made 
A promiſe, that you both by your own hands 
Will on this day your lives together end. 
From the aſſembly Pylades with tears 
Conducts him, follow'd by his weeping friends, 
Who pity him, and now to thee he comes 
A rueful ſpectacle with ghaſtly face. 
Prepare the ſword, or twine ground thy neck 
The gliding nooſe, for thou muſt view the ſun 
No longer ; thy illuſtrious birth, to thee 
Hath been of no avail, and Pythian Phoebus, 
Who ſeated on his holy tripod gave 
That dire reſponſe, for to the God thou oweſt 
Thy ruin. 
CHORUS, 

Hapleſs virgin, on the ground, 
How do you fix thoſe eyes, which with a veil 
Are cover'd, and in mournful fileace ſtand, 
As if your anguiſh would ere long burſt forth 
Into unbidden groans and bitter plaints. 


ELECTR A. 
ODE. 
I. | 
To thee, Pelaſgia, firſt my plaints I breathe, 
Tear my pale checks, and ſmite my drooping head, 
In youth's gay mora reluctant victim led 


To 
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To the fair [6] Empreſs of the realms beneath, 
Thou city which the Cyclops did adorn 
Howl loudly, and bewail with treſſes ſhorn 
The houſe of Atreus' miſerable fate, 
To us its laſt poor relics doom'd to view 
The ſun no more, 1s tenfold pity due, 
Becauſe our Sire in arms erſt ruPd each Grecian ſtate. 
Il. | 
Now loſt, for-ever loſt, is Pelops' race, 
For wide domains and proſperous fortunes known, 
But, by the envy of the gods o'erthrown, 
Sentenc'd to bleed, and cover'd with diſgrace. 
Ye tribes of mortals, deſtin'd from your birth 
To weep and toil while ye remain on earth, 
See Fate with unexpected ſtrides advance, 
To ſufferings palt, treſh ſufferings ſtill ſucceed ; 
Since firſt his reign began hath I ime decreed 
That man's unſtable lite ſhall be the ſport of chance. 
nl. 
O that to yonder rock I could afcend, 
Which hangs ſupported by a golden chain " 
Rivetted on Olympus” plain, 
Still whirling round, huge | 7} maſs decreed t'impend 
Midway *twizet Hcaven and earth, 
That I with Tantalus, from whom my birth, 
My inauſpicious birth, I trace, 
In ſympathetic plaints may wall, 
And dwell on the affecting tale 


[6] Proſerpine. 
[7] The Schcliaſt, and Dr. Muſgrave in his notes on this paſſage, 


interpret as meaning“ the ſun; and Furipides cited by the 
ſcholiafts in Apollonius Rhodius, J. iv. 498, is relerred to by Henry 
Stephens in his Greek Theſaurus as calling the fun yeroiay Guo z but 
YPL TENT is here an epithet tO abet, and by the word Eunoy which 
Dr. Muſgrave's aud a great variety of other Latin verſions render 
glebam, Eleetra appears to me to be ſtill ſpeaking of a rock, or large 
mals of earth ſuſpended in the midway air over the head ot Tantalus, 
which is conformable to the account ſhe has already given of her 


anceftor's ſufferings at the beginning of this tragedy, 


Ot 
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Of generations doom'd to view 
Inceſſant woes: With thundering pace 
Since the mares of Pelops flew, 
While in his chariot Myrtilus he bore 
To the ſteeep beach of the Eubzan ſhore, 
Him from Geraſtia did the victor throw 
Into the foaming tide below : 
Hence that horrid curſe we date 
Ariſing from the ſon of Maia's hate, 
Who caus'd the ram with golden fleece 
Dire portent, amid th' increaſe 
Of Atreus' flocks to mingle, when ſuch fray 
Enſued as caus'd the ſun to ſteer 
Retrograde a new career 
From th* Heſperian regions to the eaſt, 
And the ſeven Pleiades by Jove 
Were into diſtant orbits forc'd away ; 
Nor from that hour hath ſlaughter ceas'd 
In conſequence of the deteſted feaſt 
Known by Thyeſtes' name : 
The Cretan Zrope's laſcivious bed, 
By nuptials fraught with equal ſhame, 
Hath been ſucceeded, and at length 
Fate in her progreſs gathering ſtrength, 
Still to our houſe an unrelenting toe, 
Hath pour'd deſtruction on my head, 
And laid my noble father low. 


CHORU $, 

Behold your hapleſs brother, doom'd to die, 
Moves ſlowly on, and Pylades moſt faithful 
Of all mankind, e'en he whole firm attachment 
Is equal to fraternal love, ſupports 
Oreſtes and directs his languid ſteps. 


, 


ORESTES, PYLADES, ELECTRA, CHORUS. 


ELECTRA. 
Alas, my Brother, thce with groans I view 
Plac'd on the verge of an untimely grave, 


Juſt . 
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Juſt ere they kindle thy funereal pyre, 
To gratify the powers of hell beneath. 
Ah me, once more! how have my ſenſes wander'd, 
While with theſe eyes I take a laſt fond look 


o RESTES. 

Will you not yield in (lence to what Heaven 
Ordains, and lay aſide thoſe female plaints ? 
What tho* our doom be piteous, you are bound 
The preſſure of misfortunes to endure. 


ELECTR A. 
| Yet how can I be mute? We are allow'd 
To view Hyperion's radiant beams no more. 


ORESTES, 
Ah! do not kill me; wretched I am ſlain 
Enough already by th' uplifted hands 
Of Argos: but on theſe our preſent woes 
No longer dwell. 


ELECTRA. 

O miſerable Oreſtes, 
Torn from the joys of youth by ruthleſs fate, 
Juſt at the time thou ſhould'ſt begin to live, 
Thy life's ſhort day is cloſing. 

o REST ES. 

By the Gods, 

Unman me not, nor force my tears 40 ſtream 
By wakening the remembrance of our griefs. 


LIT er &. 


We both muſt die; nor can thoſe groans be ſtifled, 
For all mankind regret the loſs of life. 


ORESTES. 
This is the day ordain'd ; we muſt entwine 
The gliding nooſe, or wield the ſharpen'd ſword. 
ELECTR A. 
Now flay me, O my Brother, leſt ſome Argive 
Should take my life away, and bring diſgrace 
On Agamemnon's progeny. 
7 oRESTES. 
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o REST ES. 
Diſtain'd 
Enough already with maternal gore, 
I will not be my ſiſter's murderer : die 
By your own hand in any mode you lit, 


E LECTR As, 


It ſhall be ſo; nor will thy faithful ſword 
Deſert me : but I wiſh to throw my arms 
Around thy neck, 


ORESTE $ 


Such unſubſtantial pleaſure 
Enjoy, if an embrace afford delight 
To thole whoſe ſteps are haſtening to the grave. 


KAG AA. 
O moſt belov'd ! O name for ever dear! 
O thou whoſe ſoul is with thy ſiſter's ſoul 
Inſeparably united 


o REST ES. 
I ſhall catch 
The ſoft contagion, eager to return 
With theſe fond arins th' embraces you beſtow. 
For what 1s there which can excite a bluſh 
In me who am ſo wretched ? O my liſter, 
Whom to this throbbing breaſt e'en now I claſp ; 
Inſtead of children, and the bridal couch, 
The only comfort that we wretches have, 
Is in this conference to expreſs our grief. 


| ELECTR A, 
If this may be permitted, by one ſword 

Tranſpierc'd, ah, how ſhall we together fall, 

How ſhall one tomb receive the fragrant cheſt 

Of cedar with our mingled aſhes fraught ? 

ORESTES. 

This were indeed moſt grateful : but you ſe 

How deſtitute we are of triends to lay us 

In the ſame ſepulchre. 

ELEC- 
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E L EC TRA. 
Did Menelaus, 
That vile betrayer of thy Sire, ſay nought 
In thy behalf, nor ſhew an anxious zeal 
Jo ſave our lives? 
| ORESTES. 
He would not even ſhew 
His face, but fixing his infatiate hopes 
Upon the ſceptre, fear'd to ſave his friends. 
Bur be it ours to act a generous part, 
And die as Agamemnon's children ought. 
I ro ungrateful Argos will diſplay 
My courage, piercing with the ſword my breaſt; 
You it behoves to imitate my darings. 
As a ſpectator o'er the bloody deed, 
O Pylades, do thou preſide, adorn 
Our breathleſs corſes, in my father's tomb 
Together bury us; and now farewell, 
For thou perceiv*lt Ito this great empriſe 
Am haſtening. 


PYLADES, 
Hold : I now for the firſt time 
Have a juſt cauſe to blame you, if you think 
That I can be fo mean as to ſurvive you. 


ORESTE Ss. 
But of what ſervice i is thy dying with me ? 


PYLADE S. 
Why do you aſk this queſtion? what can life 
Avail without thy friendſhip ? 
ORESTES. 


Thou like me 
1 mother nc'er didſt ſlay. 


PYLADES. 
But I with you 
Conſpir'd, and therefore ought with you to ſuffer. 


| ORESTES, 
Yield thyſelf to the mercy of thy Sire, 


Nor 
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Nor die with me: for thou haſt yet a country; 

But I, alas] have none; thy father's houſe 
Exp e&ts thee, and its'coffers pil'd with gold. 

T ble miſcrable virgin thou halt loſt, 

Whom I to thee my honour'd friend engag'd 

But thou another conſort mayſt obtain 

To bear a noble iſſue ; for here ends 

Th' affinity betwixt us. But, O name 

For ever dear, thou beſt of friends, farewell: 

Be tranſports thine which I can never taſte; 

For we of all enjoy ments are beteft 

By an untimely death, 


PYLADES. 

You much miſtake 
My purpoſe. Never may the fruitful carth, 
Or bright etherial realm, receive my blood, 
If I prove treacherous, and delert my friend 
To purchaſe my own ſafety : for with you 
Iin the murder of your mother ſhar'd, | 
This will not Idiſown : and ſince my counſcls 
Encourag'd you to execute the deet] 
For which you ſuffer, I am bound to die 
With you and with your ſiſter: for I look 
Upon that Virgin my affianc'd Bride 
As tho” ſhe were my Conſort, What excuſe 
Could I allege, ſhould | again behold 
The ſhore where Delphi's holy turrets riſe 
That far-fam'd citadel of Phocis' realm, 
If I, who while you proſper'd, was your friend, ö 
Now you are wretched, am your friend no longer! ? 
Such meanneſs I deteſt; our thoughts are xd 
On the ſame object: but fince dic we mult, 
Let us conſult together how t' involve 
The perjur'd Menelaus in our woes. 


o REST ES. 
My deareſt friend, with pleaſure would I die 
Could I fee this. 


Vor. I. I ?YLAVES. 


O RES T E 8 
PLA D ZS. 


Obey my counſel now, 
And for a while defer the fatal ſtroke. 
o REST ES. 


To be reveng'd upon the man J hate, 
I would defer. 


114 


PYLADES. 
My friend, obſerve ſtrict ſilence, 
For I in women place but little truſt, 


e AAS TES. 
Fear nought from theſe: our friends alone are here. 
p YL APD Es. 
His Helen will we ſlay, a bitter ſource 
Of grief to Menelaus. 
o REST ES. 
How? I'm ready, 


If it be feaſible. 
PYLADES. 
Our ſwords may pierce 
Her boſom ; for ſhe lurks within your houſe. 


ORESTES; 
Yea, and on all my forfeit treaſures ſtamps 
Her ſigner. 
PYLAD E $. 
But o'er theſe abodes no longer 
Shall ſhe preſide, for Pluto's bridal couch 
Awaits her. 
ORESTE $, 
How? for by Barbarian ſlaves 
She is accompanied, 


PYLADE $. 
By whom? I fear 
No Phrygian. 
ORESTE S$. 
From their childhood train'd to hold 
The mirror, or in fragrant ointments ſkill'd. | 
PYLADES 
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; . PY IL AD ES. | 
Fraught with extraneous luxuries from Troy 
Is ſhe come hither then ? 
ORESTES, 
| Our Grecian roofs 
Seem low to her ambition. | 


PYLADE $ 
| The whole race 
Of ſlaves, oppos'd to free-born might, are nothing. 
ORESTE 8. 
Could J accompliſh ſuch a great empriſe 
As this, I would not ſcruple twice to die. 


ä PYLADE $. 
Nor J to aid thee; 
ORESTES 
O point out the road, 
And let thy actions juſtify the words 
Which thou haſt utter'd. 


PYLADES. | 


| We the doors will enter 
Like men condemn'd to bleed. 


ORESTES. 
Thus far thy meaning 
trace, tho' ignorant of what's to follow. 


PYLADES. 
Our ſufferings in her preſence we will mourn, 
o REST ES. 
That ſhe, altho' her heart rejoice, may weep. 
PYLADES, 
While we ſhall be engag'd in carrying on 
The fame deception. 


ORESTE $. 
How ſhall we then fight 


This battle? 


NAD. 
We will carry ſwords conceal'd 
I 2 Under 


Under our garments. 


ORESTES. 
But what ſlaughter firſt 
Muſt there be made among her menial train? 


PYLADE $. | 
Them we in different chambers will ſecure, 


ORKEST.ES 

And kill the ſirſt who ſpeaks. 
PpTLAPD ES. 
We from events 


Shall then learn how to act. 


ORESTE S. 


Helen muſt bleed; 
I underſtand the ſign. 


PYLADE SS. 
Full well you know 

My project ; but now hear on what juſt motives 
I found theſe counſels. Had we drawn the ſword 
Againſt a virtuous matron, ſuch a deed 
As this were a diſhonourable murder: 
But ſhe will make atonement to all Greece, 
To them whoſe fathers, them whoſe valiant ſons 
She hath deſtroy'd, and to the blooming Nymphs, 
Reft of their Huſbands, in the bridal hour 
Whom ſhe made Widows ; ſhouts ſhall pierce the air, 
And kindled flames on every altar blaze, 
While they with one aſſent invoke the Gods 
To ſhower down plenteous bleſlings, on our heads, 
For having ſlain this execrable Woman. 
After her Jeath, no more ſhall you be ſtyl'd 
«© The murderer of your Miother;“ but that term 
Ot toul reproach for ever laid aſide, 
Obtain this better title; * He who ſmote 
« Perfidious lHelen, the deteſted cauſe 
% Of many murders,” Ill doth Menelaus 
Deſerve to proſper, while your father, you, 


Your 
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Your ſiſter, and your mother bleed; (I wave 
A theme which 'twere indecent to diſcuſs), 
And govern your hereditary realm, 

Since he regain'd his conſort by the aid 

Of Agamemnon's ſpear : perdition ſeize me 
If I *gainſt her lift not the vengeful ſword : 
Should we be fruſtrated in our deſign 

Of ſlaying Helen; let us fire this houſe 

And periſh : for we will not loſe the whole 
Of our high aims, but purchale laſting fame, 
Whether we nobly die, or live with glory. 


CHORU 8s. 

Sure Tyndarus' Daughter, who ſuch foul reproach 
Hath caſt on her whole ex, deſerves the hate 
Of every woman, 

o REST ES. 

There is nought on earth 

More precious than the friend who may be truſted, 
Nor gold, nor empire; multitudes compar*d 
With ſuch a friend ate worthlels : thou didſt firſt 
Deviſe Ægiſthus' bane, and ſtand beſide mc 
In all my dangers : now, on thoſe I hate 
An ample vengeance thou again beſtow'ſt, 
Scorning to leave me in this ratal hour, 
Yet will I ccaſe thy merits to extol, 
For moſt offenſive is immoderate praiſe, 
But I, who mult inevitably bleed, 
Some puniſhment would on my foes inflict, 
Then ſhall I die content; I would requite 
The villains who betray'd me, with deſtruction, 
And thoſe who made me wretched, cauſe to groan. 
For I am Agamemnon's fon ; my Sire 
Was choſen by the public voice to rule 
O'er Greece, no tyrant was the generous Chief, 
Although by the immortal Guds endued 
With more than human might ; nor will I ſhame 
His memory by ex pirirg like a ſlave, 
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But yield up my laſt breath with fre- born ſpirit, 
On Menelaus wreaking juſt revenge. 


For happy ſhould I be, —_ L attain 
This one great object, an eſcape from death, 
By ſome event for which I hardly dare 
To hope; and flay, not periſh; ſuch my prayer. 
The wiſh at leaſt which I have form'd is ſweet, 
And I, with words ſoon loſt in air, delight 
My ſoul on caly terms. 
E L ECT RA. 


Methinks, O Brother, 
I an expedient have devis'd, to ſave 


Thy life, with that of P) lades, and mine. 


N o REST ES. 
The counſels you have utter'd, by ſome God 
Are dictated ; but tell me where to meet 
Wich ſuch reſource : for well I know your ſoul 
Is molt ſagacious. 
ELECTRA. 
Now give ear, O Brother, 
And to my words, O Py lades, attend, _ 
o REST ES. 
Speak; for ſome pleaſure doth reſult from og 
Ot blits ideal. 
E I. E Or R A. 
Know'ſt thou Helen's Daughter? 
I aſk a queſtion thou with eaſe canſt ſolve. 
ORESTE Ss. 
Hermione, I know, who by my mother 
Was nurtur'd, 
E L EC TRA. 
Hence to Clytemaeſtra's tomb 
She went. | | : 
ORESTE 8. 

Wich what deſign ! is this a ground 
For any hope ? 
ELECTRA, 

Over the grave to pour 
| Libations 
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Libations in her mother's ſtead. 


o REST ES. 
Why ſpeak 
Of this, as tho' it might conduce to fave us? 
ELECTRA. 
Her for an hoſtage ſeize when ſhe returns. 


ORESTES. 
How can this meaſure remedy the ills 
Of us three friends? 


ELECTR A. 

When Helen 1s no more, 
Should Menelaus ſtrive to puniſh thee, 
Or Pylades, or me, (for we are all 
Made one by friendſhip) tell him thou wilt ſlay 
Hermione, and to the virgin's neck 
Point thy drawn ſword. But, if he ſpare thy lite, 
Requeſting that his daughter may not die, 
When Helen weltering in her blood he views, 
Surrender up the damſel to her Sire; 
But, if unable to reſtrain his paſſion, 
He ſeek to kill thee, in the virgin's breaſt 
Thy weapon plunge ; but he, at the firſt onſeg 
Tho' violent, ere long, I deem, will calm 
For he 1s equally devoid of firmnels 
And enterpriſing courage : on this ground 
build our ſafety. Here concludes my ſpeech, 


ORESTES, 
O you, who with a manly ſoul poſſeſs 
A form adorn'd by every female grace, 
How much more worthy are you to exten 
Your life's ſhort ſpan, than periſh thus untimely. 
Thee fate hath doom'd, O Pylades, to loſe 
A Bride with whom thou might'it have paſs'd thy days 
Jn bliſsful union. ” | 
PYLADES. 
Grant it, O ye Gods! 
And with auſpicious hymeneal pomp | 
I 4 1h' 
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Th' exulting Phocian city may ſhe reach. 


ORESTE Ss. 

But when will fair Hermione return 
To theſe abodes? For you in all beſide 
Have wiſely ſpoken, if -we here ſucceed, 
And ſeize this child of an accurſed Site. 


ELECTRA. 
She muſt be near the palace, from the length 
Of time, I judge, ſince ſhe departed hence. 


ORESTES. 
"Tis well: before yon maſſive portals take 
Your ſtation, O my Siſter, and there wait 
Th' arrival of the Virgin: but obſerve 
If, ere we have ſlain Helen, to this houſe 
Some comrade, or the Brother of my Sire, 
Come to prevent us; and to us within 
Give the alarm by thundering at the gate, 
Or calling with loud voice. But let us enter, 
Arm'd with drawn ſwords, prepar'd for deſperate conflict, 
O Pylades, for thou with me partak'ſt - Ef 
All dangers, =O my Father, whoſe abode 
Is in the caverns of eternal night, 
Thy ſon Oreſtes calls thee, come and ſuccour 
Thoſe who thy aid implore : for in thy cauſe, 
Wretch that I am, unjultly I endure 
T hele woes, and by thy Brother am betray'd, 
Tho? what I did, by juſtice was enjoin'd : » 
His Wife am I reſolv'd to ſeize and ſlay ; 
Do thou aſſiſt us in our bold empriſe. 


— 


ELECTRA, 

Come then, my Sire, if in the realms beneath 
T hou hear thy children's call, who for thy ſake 
Art doom'd to bleed. 

| PYLADES. 

Ittuſtrious Agamemnon, 

Thou kinſman of my Father, to my prayers | 

PAs 5 e 


O liſten and ariſe to ſave thy children. 


ORESTE 5. 
I ſmote my mother. 


PYLADE 8. 
0 I the falchion drew. 25 
Ek L EC TRE. | 
But I encourag'd, I remov'd thy fear. 
2 2 78 ieren 
Thy murder, O my Father, 1 aveng'd. 
X | CSLRCT RA. - 
Nor yet by me wert thou betray'd. 


PYLADES, 


Then hear 
Thele ruth and five thy children, | 


ORES T Es. 
Streaming tears 
To thee for my libations I preſent. 


ELEC . R * 
Theſe lamentations I. 


— 


P Y LADE $. 
Ceaſe; let us rouſe 
To action: for he hears us, if prayers enter 
Thoſe ſubterraneous regions. But do thou, 
O Jove, our great Progenitor, thou God 
Of Juſtice, grant ſucceſs in this empriſe 
To Him and Me, and Her : for to three friends 
Join'd in one conflict, the ſame fate is due, 
To live together, or together die. 
Ereunt Oreſtes and Pylades. 
ELECTR As 
Dear virgins of Mycene, who poſſeſs 
The moſt diſtinguiſh'd tation in the realm 
Of fam'd Pelaſgian Argos — 


CHORU 5. 
What ſtrange words, 
(3 Princeſs, doſt thou utter? F or to thee Stil 
| ti 
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Still in this city is ſuch honour paid. 


ELECTRA. 
Some in this avenue your ſtations take; 
And others at a different path, to guard 
The palace. 
CHORU Ss. 
Wherefore giv'ſt thou this command? 
Inform us, deareſt maid. 


E L EC TRAA. 
I with diſmay 
Am ſeiz'd, leſt ſome one ſtanding near the gate, 
While they are ſlaying Helen, ſhould deviſe 
Gainſt us freſh miſchicfs. 


SEMICHORUS 1. 
Let us go with ſpeed 
I will obſerve this road which Phoebus gilds 


W ith orient beams. 


SEMICHORUS Il. 
I that which fronts the weſt. 


LL CTA. 

Obliquely cait ſwift glances, turn your eyes 
Now here, now there, and every moment look 
A different way. 

i HORPFS. | 
Thy mandates we obſerve, 
ELECTR A, 

Now roll around thoſe piercing orbs of ſight, 

And part the treſſes which their lids o'erhang, 


* 


SEMICHORUS I. 
But lo, advancing o'er the beaten path, 
What hind to thele abodes directs his way ? 


ELECTRA. 

We are undone, my friends, if to our ſoes 
He the two lions inſtantly point out 

W ho in the Palace lurk with falchions arm'd. 


S EMI. 
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SEMICHORUS 11. 

Diſmiſs thy terrors : vacant is the path 
Which by ſome hoſtile ſtranger, O my friend, 
Thou ol think occupied. 


E L ECT R &. 
hut doth-your ſtation 
Remain ſecure ? O-publiſh the glad tidings 
Before that front of Argos regal dome, 
If yet the ſpace be void. 


SEMICHORUS 1. 


All here goes right : 
But look around you, for to us there comes 
None of the race of Danaus. 


SEMICHORUS I, 


Our reports 
Concur; nor in this quarter are there found 
Any tumultuous citizens. 


ELECT A. 

My voice 
Now will I raiſe, and thro” the portals ſend 
Why thus delay, O ye who are within 
The palace, while all's quiet, to imbrue 
Your falchions in the victim's gore ?— They hear no 
Ah, wretched me! hath then her beauty 3 
The edge of their keen ſwords? In mail array'd, 
Perhaps ſome Argive with impetuous flep 
Comes to her reſcue, Be more watchful now; 
Lou muſt not fit inactive, but look round 
On this ſide and on that, W; 


CHORY $ 
We change our poſture, 
And watch the various paths on every lide. 


HELEN (within). 
Pelaſgian Argos, I am baſely ſlain! 


EK LET TRA. 


Heard ye? They execute with bloody hand 
I Their 
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Their purpoſe. Theſe, I gueſs, are Helen's ſhrieks. 


| CHORUS, 
Fail not, O thou eternal might of Jove, 


To ſuccour my adventurous friends! 


\ HELEN (within.) 

1 die, 
O Menelaus ! thou art near at hand, 
Yet com'ſt not to my aid. 


ELECTRA. 
Kill, ſmite, deſtroy ; 
Wielding your falchions with unwearied arm 
Againſt che dame who left her aged Sire, 
Who left her royal huſband, and hath caus'd 
Unnumber'd Greeks in battle to expire 
Beſide the ſtream, where tears on tears were ſhed, 
Transfix'd with hoſtile javelins on the banks 
Gt tam'd Scamander. | 
CHORYU $, 
Silence ! for I heard 
The ſound of one advancing in the path 
Which to this manſion leads, 
ELECTRA. 
My deareſt friends, 
2rmjone amidſt the flavghter comes: 
Let us forbear to ſpeak ; for ſhe advances, 


Ready to fall into the net, and prove, 


Tf I can take her, a molt glorious prize. 

Once more compoſe your looks, nor by a change 
In your complexion make our. purpoſe known, 

I over theſe eyes will alio calt a gloom, 

As tho' I were not privy to the deed, 


HERMIJONE, ELECTRA, CHORUS. 


tien. 

Haſt thou, O virgin, deck'd with flowery wreaths 
The tomb of Civtemneſtra, and pour'd forth 
Lidations to her ſnade? 

I E R. 
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HERMION E, 

I have perform'd 
Fach expiatory rite : but ſome ſtrange fear 
Seizes my boſom ; for I heard the ſhrieks 
Of one within, while yet I from the palace 
Was diſtant far. 


FLECTR A. | 
What mean'ſt thou? fuch events 
Have happen'd as deſerve theſe groans. 


H ERM ION E. 
_ Uſe words 
Of better 6men. But what recent tidings 
Would you communicate ? 


ELECTR A. . 
This land hath ſentenc'd 
Me and Oreſtes to immediate death. 
HERMIONE. 
Juſt heaven forbid ! for ye are both my kindred. 
ELECTR A. 
Thus 'tis ordain'd: we in the galling yoke 
Of tate are bound. 19172 
HERMIONE. 
| And did the clamorous voice 
1 heard within the palace, hence ariſe ? 
ELECTRA 
A Suppliant falls at Helen's knees, and ſues 
Aloud for pity. 
HERMIONE, 
\Who? I have no knowledge 
Of what hath paſs'd, unleſs you will inform me. 
ELECTR A. 
The, miſerable Oreites, he intreats 
That ſhe from death would fave both him and me. 
ERMIOQONE, 
A cauſe too juſt for th' inaupicious founds 
Which thro” this houtc art heard. 
E LE c- 
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E L E CTR A. 
| Than theſe, what plaints 
Can be more urgent? But, O come and join 
Thy friends in their intreaties, bending low 
Betore thy Mother, that moſt happy dame, 
That Menelays will not ſee us die. 
But O do thou, who by my Mother's care 
Wert nurtur'd, / pity and relieve our woes. 
Enter this conteſt; I will lead the way: 


For all our ſafety reſts on thee alone. 


HERMION E. 
Lo! to the threſhold 1 direct my ſtep; 
Far as on me depends, be ſafety yours. 
Exit Hermione, 
3 E L EC TRA. 
O ye, my friends, who in the palace arm'd 
With falchions range, will ye not ſeize your prey? 
HERMIONE (within). 
Ah me! but who are theſe whom I behold ? 
O. K ES TES (within). 
Thou muſt be ſilent: for thou hither com'ſt 
Us to preſerve, whate'er thyſelf betide. 


ELECTR A. 

Hold, hold her faſt, and, aiming at her neck 
Your ſwords, delay the ſtroke, that Menelaus 
May ſee her danger; as his crimes deſerve, 

Since now he ſuffers, having met with men, 

Nor Phrygian daſtards. A tumultuous din, 

And clamorous ſhout, before theſe manſions raiſe, 

To drown the cries of ſlaughter, O my friends, 

Leſt Argos catch th” alarm, and to the aid 

Of Helen ruſh, ere I her weltering corſe 

Can with theſe eyes behold, or by ſome ſervant 

The tidings hear: for I already know 

Her danger, but not whether ſhe be dead. 
Exit Electra. 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. | 
With juſtice hath the vengeance of the Gods 

O'ertaken faithleſs Helen : for all Greece 

With tears ſhe fill'd, thro' that accurſed ſwain 

Of Ida, Paris, who from Sparta's coaſt 

To diſtant Ihon bore the beauteous dame. 

But O be ſilent; for the palace gates 

Are with loud ſound unbarr'd, and thence comes forth 

One of the Phrygian captives; we by him 

May be inform'd of what hath paſs'd within. 


 PHRYGIAN, CHORUS, 


PHRYGTIA N. 

I. from the ſword of Argos and from death, 
In Phrygian ſandals, thro? apartments ſcap'd, 
Whoſe ſculptur'd roofs with cedar arc adorn 'd, 
And Doric triglyphs. A ſtrange land, alas! 
Is this to the Barbaric ſugitive. 

Ye foreign Dames, ah, whither ſhall I go 

For refuge, to the blue etherial fields, 

Or waves, which Ocean horned monarch pours 
From his exhauſtleſs ſource, with giant arms 
This nether world encircling ? 


CHORU 5s. 
What hath happen'd, 
Say, O thou flave of Helen, thou who com'lt 
From Ida? 
PHRYGIAN. 
Thor, ion, O thou city 
Of Phrygia, for thy fruitful ſoil renown*( 
Thou ſacred mount of Ida, thy deſtruction 
How do I wail, theſe mournful ſtrains attuning 
With a barbaric voice! Thou to the eyes &> 
Of her the Swan begot, thy ruin ow'lt, 
To Leda's daughter, execrable Helen, 
That baleful fiend, who overthrew the towers 
EreCted by Apollo's ſkilful hand. 
Hapleſs 
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Hapleſs Dardania! O thou martial realm, 
Erſt in an evil hour didſt thou produce 
Jove's minion, Ganymede. 


Hokus. 
To us relate, 
In terms explicit, all that hath been done 
Within the palace: for what erſt I knew not, 
I now can gueſs. 
PHRYGIA N- 
Thoſe [8] words, thoſe plaintive words, 
Which till commence the ſad funereal dirge, 
Barbarian tribes, with Afiatic voice, 
And piteous wailings utter, when the blood 
Of mighty kings, ſlain by the ſword, to fate 
Remorſeleſs Pluto, on the ground is pour'd. 
Into the palace (if J muſt repeat 
Fach circumſtance) two Grecian lions ruſh'd : 
The father of the firſt of theſe was call'd | 
The [9g] Mighty Chief, his comrade, Stropaius' Son, 
A man in every nnichievous device 
Skill'd; like Ulyſſes, filently deceitful, 
But firm in his attachment to his friends 
A dauntleſs combatant, in martial wiles 


[81 Fragaendly as the expreſſion in the original Ahne, which 
King and Dr. Muſgrave render ** Alinon,“ occurs in the Gregk 
Poets, I never recollect to have met with it tranflated into Eng- 
liſh. Ancient writers vary in their accounts both of the birth and 
death of Linus: Conon ſays Apollo was his father, and Pſamathe 
his mother ; and that, while he was yet an infant, he was acci- 
dentally torn to pieces by ſhepherds? dogs: bat Pauſanias ſays it 
is gencrally reported that Amphimarus, ſon of Neptune, was the 
lather, and the Muſe Urania, the mother, of Linus; and adds, that 
he was killed by Apollo, whom he contended with in fong. He 
xepreſinis the lamentations for the death 6f Linus as having 


reached even the Barbarian nations; and makes particular men- 


ion, as alſo does Herodotus, of elegiac verſes among the Agyp- 
tiars diſtinguiſhed by his name. This general celebrity of Linus 
ſufficiemly obviates any objection againſt Euripides, for putting 
the term £4409 into the mouth of this Phrygian flave, 

[9] Agamemnon. 


Expert, 


* 
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Fxpert, a ſerpent who till thirſts for-gore. 

Curſe on the ſeeming mildneſs he aſſum'd, 

The forethought of that villain! they together 
Entering the palace, both approach'd the throne 

Of her whom Paris, our fam'd archer, wedded, 
Their eyes were drench'd in tears, low on the ground 
Apart they ſat to guard on either {ide 

The royal dame, and clung with ſuppliant hands 
Round Helen's knees : but to their Queen with ſpeed 
The Phrygian ſervants ran, and ſpoke their thoughts 
Each to his fellow, dreading vile deceit: 

Some deem'd this was not fraud; but others ſaw 
Full clearly, that the ſerpent who had ſlain 

His Mother, in inextricable ſnares 

Wiſh'd to entangle the ſurviving Daughter 

Of Tyndarus. | 


CHORUS. 
At that moment where wert thou ? 
By terror ſciz'd hadſt thou already fled ? 


PHRYGI1AN. 

After our Phrygian uſages I ſtood 
Before the beauteous Helen, o'er whoſe hair 
And crimlon cheeks I with a fan diffus'd 
The cooling air; thus are Barbaric Queens 
Attended : ſhe meantime the lengthen'd thread 
With her ſwift fingers from the diſtaff roll'd, 
That Iion's ſpoils for Clytemneſtra's tomb, 
A purple robe, fit offering, might afford. 
But to the Spartan fair, Oreſtes ſaid ; 3 
* Daughter of Jove, deſcending from thy throne, 
% Viſit with me that hallow'd ſpor, where ſtands 
An altar rear'd in antient days by Pelops 
„My anceſtor, you there ſhall know my ichemes.”” 
He led her on; ſhe follow'd, having form'd 
No ſad preſage of what would ſoon enſue : 
Bur his vile Phocian friend in other taſks 
Engag'd, then cried ; “ Why will ye not depart ? 

Vo I. I. K „But 
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<« But Phrygians ever harbour needleſs fears.“ 
He then diſperſing thro” this vaſt abode 

Our troop, or in the ſtalls where courſers feed, 
Or chambers near the veſtibule, confin'd us ; 
Placing ſome here, ſome there, all far remov'd 
From our unbappy Miſtreſs. 


CHORUS. 
What diſaſter 


 Follow'd this prelude ? 


PHRYGIAN. 
Queen of Ida's Mount 

Rhea, thou mighty Mother, what dire ſcenes 
Of crimſon ſlaughter, and what impious deeds 
Have theſe aſtoniſh'd eyes alas beheld 
Within the palace ! when their hidden ſwords 
They from beneath their purple robes had drawn, 
Each caſt his eyes around, to fee that none 
Were there to aid her; then like ruthleſs boars 
Both ruſhing on a woman, they exclaim'd, 
Death, death muſt be thy portion, thy baſe Lord 
« Is he who cules thee to forfeit life, 
« By yielding up his Brother's Son to bleed 
% At Argos.” But ſhe ſhriek'd, © Ah me!” and ſmote 
With ſnowy, arm her breaſt and head, then ſtrove 
To ſcape in golden ſandals : but Oreſtes, 
Tt wining his hand around her hair, advanc'd 
With furious ſtride, and bending back her head 
Over her ſhoulder, rais'd his ſword on high 
To plunge it in her throat. 


CHORUS, 


Of menial Phrygians? came ye to her aid ? 


PHRYGIA N, 
We ſhouted, and with levers burſting open 
The doors of our captivity, ruſh'd forth Ton 
From every diſtant quarter of the houſe 
To her aſſiſtance; in his hands this bore 
| A ſtone, 
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A ſtone, a javelin that, a third was arm'd 
With a drawn ſword : but Pylades advanc'd 
Againſt us, undiſmay'd as Phrygian Hector, OW” 
Or Ajax with his triple-creſted helm, 
Whom in the gates of Priam I beheld. 
Our ſwords to theirs oppoſing, ſoon we found 
How far inferior in th* embattled field 
Are we to Grecian warriors. One eſcap'd 
Another was depriv'd of life, here erovel'd | 

The wounded, there t' avert th' impending ſtroke 
The ſuppliant crouch'd, while ſome of us found ſhelter 
In an obſcure receſs ; but on the ground 
Drench'd with their gore the breathleſs corſes lay, 
And ſome were yet to fall, ſome fallen already. 
But to the palace in that moment came 
Hermione, jult as the ruthleſs blade 
Was lifted to deſtroy her wretched Mother, 
When (tho' they bore no thyrius) with a ſpeed 
Equal to that of Bacchus' frantic train, 
They, as a hunter ſeizes on his prey, | 
The virgin caught, and made another effort 
Jove's Daughter to have ſlain; but thro” the palace 
She from thoſe inner chambers ſcap'd unſcen, 
O Jove, thou foodful Earth, thou radiant Sun, 
And all- concealing Night, thro” [io] drugs endued 
With wondrous virtue, thro' magicians' wiles, 
Or ſtolen away by the celeſtial Powers. 


[10] The Poet is here ſuppoſed by his Schollaſt to allude to the 

magic drugs Helen obtained in Ægy pt, according to Homer, 

Odyſſ. L. iv. ver. 229. | 
Tac Aw du txt Gaguara eU ¹ν a 
Ehn, Ta ol l Woger Owyo; macaxxolli;, a 
Avyurrin” Ty Tlaudla Pegs Ceidoęog aceea 
Oapu arc, wie per b wins yprvcs wore os AvyeRxs 
Theſe Drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of life, 

Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's imperial wife, 

Who ſway'd the ſceptre where prolihc Nile, — 
ith various fimples cloathes the fatten'd foil. 

With wholeſome herbage mix'd, the d:r{fut bane 

Of vegetable venom taints the plain, Por E. 
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18 But what enſued I know not, for unſeen 
| I thro' the portals led. Unnumber'd toils 
Hath Menelaus ſuffer'd, and in vain 


I From Troy recover'd his unhappy Wife. 


CHORU $, 
E'en in a moment, from theſe freſh events 
A freſh event enſues : for lifting high 
His vengeful ſword, before theſe doors I ſee 
Oreſtes marching with impetuous ſtep. 


ORESTES, PHRYGIAN, CHORUS. 


ORESTE $. 
Where is that ſlave, wiv from the palace fled, 
And ſcap'd my falchion !? 


PHRYGI AN. | 
You, O King, I worſhip, 
Proftrate on earth, in our Barbaric guiſe, 
ORESTES. 


Not Ilion's realm, but Argos is the ſcene 
Of thele tranſactions. 


PHRYGIAN, 
In all places, life 
1s far more grateful to the wiſe than death. 


ORESTE S. 
That Menelaus to thy aid might come, 
Didſt thou cry out ? | 


PHRYGOTA N. 
To fight in your behalf 
Am I reſolv*d ; for you deſerve our love. 


ORESTES. 
Was Tyndarus' Daughter Helen juſtly ſlain? 


PHRYGIAN. 
Moſt juſtly. Had ſhe had three lives, ſhe thrice 
Deſerv'd to die. 


RES 
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ORESTES, 
Thou flatter'ſt with thy tongue 
Thro' fear, tho? in thy heart thou think not thus. 
PHRYGIA N. 
Why not ? Her crimes have utterly deſtroy'd 
Both Greece and Phrygia. 
_ORESTES. 
Swear, or I will (lay thee, 
Thou ſpeak'ſt not thus my favour to obtain. 
PHRYGIA N, 
I by my life have ſworn, and ſuch an oath 
Ne'er can I violate, 
| ORESTES. 
Did every Phrygian 
At Troy thus dread the ſword ? 
| PHRYGIAN, 
L Remove the point, 
For at my breaſt directed it portends 
Dire laughter, 
ORESTES, 
Fear*ſt thou, leſt thou ſhould'ſt be chang'd 
Into a ſtune like thoſe who view the Gorgon ? 


PHRYGI AN. 
Death's what alarms me; of the Gorgon's head 
I nothing know. | | 
| ORESTES. 
Dolt thou, an abject ſlave, . 
Fear death, which would releaſe thee from thy woes ? 
PHRYGIAN, 
All men, tho? ſlaves, with pleaſure view the ſun. 
ORESTES. 3 
Well ſpoken; thee thy prudence ſaves; but go 
Into the palace. 
r PHERAVYOGOIAN. N 
Will you then forbear 
To ſlay me? 
K 3 QRESTES. 
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ORESTE $. 
1 releaſe you. 


PHRYGIAN. 
By that word 


You comfort me, 
ORESTES, 
My purpoſe ſtill * change, 


PHRYGIAN, 

Again you ſpeak amils, 
f o REST ES. 
z Thou art a fool 
If thou believ'ſt I with thy gore would ſtain 
My ſword : for thou deſerv'ſt not to be claſſ'd 
With women, or with men. But to prevent 
Thy cries, I from the palace iſſued forth; 
Elſe would all Argos toon have heard thy voice 
And mutinied, I fear not with this ſword 
'T* encounter Menelaus ; let him come 
Exulting in thoſe auburn locks that wave 
Over his ſhoulders : but againſt this houſe — 
If the collected citizens he lead, 
Revenging Helen's death, and wil not ſpare 
My Siſter, me, and Pylades, who aided 


In opr emprile, 05 ſnall behold his Daughter 


Join'd with his Conſort, each a breathleſs corſe. 
Exeunt Oreſtes and Phrygian. 
denon us. | 
Again, O adverſe F ortune, is the houſe 
Of Atreus Sons involv'd in freſh diltreſs . 


 SEMICHORUS I. 
What ſhall we do ? theſe tidings thro? the city 


Proclaim; or will it be more ſafe to walt . 
In filence, .O my friends ? 


SEMICHORUS I. 
Before theſe doors, 
See how that ſmoke aſcending to the ſkies 
; Anticipates our tidings, 


SEMI: 
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SEMICHORUS I, 

They have kindled 
Torches of pine, as if reſoly'd to fire 
The roots of Tantalus' devoted race, 
Nor yet deſiſt they from their murderous deeds, 
To mortals Jove diſpenſeth at his will 
Future events: but ſome reſiſtleſs Power 
This houſe hath ſmitten, aided by the Fiends ; 
Here ſtreams abundant gore, ſince from the car 
Myrtilus was thrown headlong. 


SEMICHORUS Il, 

But theſe eyes 
Diſcern fierce Menelaus, who with ſpeed 
The royal dome approaches: he, no doubt, 
By fame nath been appris'd of this event 
Which hath juſt happen'd. Therefore barring faſt 
The maſſive gates, ye progeny of Atreus 
Who are within, will ye not ſtop his entrance ? 
The man whom proſperous fortunes ſtill attend 
Is terrible to thoſe who are as wretched 
As thou, Oreſtes, in this preſent hour. 
MENELAUS, CHORUS. Oresres, Prrapes, 

and HERMIONE, appear on a Tower above. 


MENELAUS. 

Hearing the horrid and audacious deeds, 
Two lions, for I cannot call them men, 
Have dar'd to perpetrate, I hither come. 
For I am told my Conſort was not lain, 
But vaniſh'd from all eyes; this groundleſs tale 
One whom his fear bewilder'd, hath to me 
Related : but ſuch ſtratagems are forg'd 
With ſportive cruelty, by thoſe who murder'd 
Their Mother. Ope the doors, my ſervants, force 
Their hinges, that at leaſt I may ſet free 
My Daughter from the hands of bloody men, 
And the remains of my unhappy Wife 

" Receive, 
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Receive, with whom her murderer by this arm 
Shall periſh. 

o REST ES. 

Ho! touch not thoſe bars; I call 

To thee, O Menelaus, who art ſtrong 
In pride alone; or from this antient roof 
The pinnacle by ſkilful artiſts wrought 
Disjoining, will I cruſh thy head. Theſe doors 
Are fortified againſt thy martial rage, 
Thou canſt not force an entrance. 


MENELAUS, 
Ha!] what mean 
The blazing torches which theſe eyes behold ? 
Why ſtand they on the ſummit of the palace, 
Secure from danger, o'er my Daughter's neck, 
While the drawn ſword impends ? 


ORESTE Ss. 
Art thou diſpos'd 
To queſtion us, or liſten to my words ? 


MENELAU $. 
| would avoid ſuch option: bt it ſeems 
Hear you I mult. 
ORESTES. 
Know then I am reſolv'd 
To flay thy Daughter. 


MENELAU 8, 
Having murder'd Helen, 
F reſh laughter to that ſlaughter will you add ? 
ORESTE 8, 
Ah! would to Heaven, ere Helen by the Gods 
Was ſtolen away, this ſword had pierc'd her heart ! 


MENELAU $, 
Do you deny the bloody deed, and es 
This tale but to inſult me? 


O REST ES. 


*T1s with grief 
That I deny : while earneſtly I wiſh— 


N 
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MEM ELA uV. 
What mean you? for theſe words alarm my ſoul. 


o RESTE8S. 
That I had b that Fiend, the bane of Greece, 
Beneath the ſhades of hell. 


MENELAUS, 


My Conſort's body 
Reſtore, that I may lodge it in the tomb. 


ORESTES, 
Apply to Heaven: thy Daughter too rl ſlay. 


MENELAUS. 
Still with freſh murders reek th' accurſed hand 
Of him who {mote his Mother, 


ORESTE S$. 
In avenging ' 
My Father, whom thou did(t betray, and leave 
His death unpuniſh'd. 
MENELAUS. 
Is it not enough 
That you are ſprinkled with her Mother's blood? 


o REST EVS. 
1 never can be wearied with deſtroying 
Vile women, 
MENELAUS. 
Wert thou too, O Pylades, 
Concern'd in ſlaying her ? 


ORESTE Ss. 
He by his ſilence 
Aſſerts the fact: and if I ſpeak for both, 
'Twill be ſufficient. 


| MEN ELA US. 
0 But ye ſhall not triumph, 
Unleſs endued with wings to ſpeed your flight. 


ORESTES 


Flight we diſdain, but are reſolv'd to fire 
Theſe manſions. 


MEN E- 
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MENELAUS, 
Would you then lay waſte th' abodes 
Of your forefathers? 
o R ESTES. 
Leſt thou ſhould'ſt poſſeſs them: 
And o'er the flames Hermione ſhall bleed. 


MENELAUS. 
Strike : ſoon as you have ſlain her, you ſhall ſuffer 
As you deſerve. 


ORESTES 
1 will. 


MENELAUS® 
Yet, ah forbear. 
o REST ES. 


In ſilence now endure thoſe grievous ills 
Which thou haſt merited. 


MEN E L AUS. 


Can it be juſt 
That you ſhould live ? 


ORESTE S. 
Yea, and command a realm, 


MEN ELA US. 
What realm? 


o REST ES. 
My heritage, this wide domain, 
Pelaſgian Argos. 
MENELAU 8. 
Are you qualified 
To touch the ſacred luſtral vaſe ? 


ORESTES. 
Why not 3 
MENELAU 8. | 
And ere the battle joins preſent your victims? 


o RESTES. 
Canſt thou perform ſuch holy rite ? 
MEN E- 
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MEN ELA uus. 
| My hands 
Are pure and undefil'd, 


ORESTES. 
Not ſo thy heart. 


MEN ELAuus. of 
Who will converſe with you ? 


: ORESTES. 
| The man who loves 
His Sire, | 
MENELAU $. 
But as for him, who doth revere 
His Mother ? 
ORESTES$, 
He 1s bleſt, 
M EN EL Aus. 
- So are not you, 
@ARSTB$- 
Becaufe I like not thoſe abandon'd Dames, 


MENELAUS. 
T hat weapon from my Daughter's breaſt remove. 


ORESTE $ 
Thou art deceiv'd. 


MENELAUS. 
Will you then take away 
The virgin's lite ? 
ORESTE $. 
Here thy deluſion ends. 


MENELAUS. 
Ah me! how ſhall Iact? 
ORESTRS, 
Go and perſuade 
The Argives, | 
MENELAUS, 
To do what? 
ORESTES, 
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O REST ES. ; 
Implore the city 
To ſpare our lives. | 


MENEL AUS 
My Daughter elſe muſt bleed ? 


ORESTES. 
Such 1s the tate of things, 


MENELAUS, 
O wretched Helen! 


ORESTE SS 
Am not I wretched too ? 


MEN E LAS. 
| Have I from Phrygia 
Borne ker to fall a victim by your hand? 


ORESTES. 
Would to the Gods thou hadſt 


MENEL AUS. 


2 After enduring 
Unnumber'd toils ? | 


ORESTES. 
No dangers in my cauſe 
Didſt thou endure. 


MEN ELAus. 
Moſt grievous are my woes, 


„ AGAVLDL SL 
Thou didſt refuſe to aid me in diſtreſs. 


MENELAUW $. 
You've caught me, 


ORESTES. 
Thy own wickedneſs hath caught thee. 
Rut ho, Electra, kindle ſuch a fire 
Beneath, as the whole palace may conſume : 
And you, O Pylades, of all my friends 
Moſt ſtedfaſt, burn theſe roofs. 


MEN E- 


GKESTES car 


MENELAU $. 
Thou land of Danaus, 
And ye inhabitants of Argos fam'd 
For generous ſteeds, why will ye not in arms 
Ruſh forth to aid me? for this miſcreant wars 
*Gainſt our whole city, to preſerve his life, 
Tho? he with impious hand hath ſlain his Mother. 


APOLLO, MENELAUS, CHORUS. 


Oxkks TES, PyLADes, and HERMIONE, appear above 
on a Tower. 


APOLLO. 

O Menelaus, lay thy rage aſide, 
For I Apollo, from Latona ſprung, 
Am near at hand, and now to thee I call: 
And thou, Oreſtes, who thy falchion wav'ſt 
Over that virgin, to my voice attend 
That Helen who eluded thy aſſault, 
When thou, provoking Menelaus' anger, 
Didſt eagerly ruſh on, reſolv'd to take 
Her lite away, is ſhe whom in yon folds 
Of air thou ſeeſt from thy vindictive hand 
Preſerv'd, and living ſtill ; at Jove's beheſt 
I ſav'd, I ſnatch'd her from thy lifted ſword : 
For *tis decreed by fate, ſhe ſhall enjoy 
Immortal life, becauſe ſhe is Jove's Daughter, 
And in th' ethereal regions take her ſeat 
With Caſtor and with Pollux, to protect 
The mariners. But thou into thy houſe 
Shalt take another Conſort, ſince the Gods 
Embroil'd the Greeks and Phrygians thro? her charms, 
And caus'd unnumber'd deaths, that they might purge 
The groaning world of its unrighteous ſwarms. 
Thus much for Helen. Yet muſt thou, Oreſtes, 
Quitting the confines of this land, reſide 
For one whole year in the Parrhaſian realm; 
Atter thy exile, ſhall the place receive 
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From thoſe of Aza and th' Arcadian race 

The name of Oreſteum: thou to Athens 

Muſt thence proceed, a trial to endure 

For having ſlain thy Mother, and thy cauſe 
Againſt the three Eumenides defend: | 

The Gods themſelves thy judges, on the hill 
Of Mars a righteous ſentence ſhall award, 
And there ſhalt thou prevail : yet more, the Fates 
Ordain thou wed her o'er whoſe neck thou wav'ſfſt 
Thy ſword, the bright Hermione; in vain 

Doth Neoptolemus the promis'd bride 

Expect, for her he never ſhall poſſeſs, 

But by the ſword at Delphi ſhall he fall, 

Becauſe his impious tongue from me hath claim'd 
Atonement for his Sire Achilles? death. 

On Pylades, to whom thou didſt affiance, 

Beſtow thy Siſter ; for their future lives 

Shall happineſs attend. —O Menelaus, 

In Argos let Oreſtes rule; go thou 

And wield the ſceptre of the Spartan realm, 
Retaining ſtill the dower thy Conſort brought, 
By whom till now thou in unnumber'd toils 

[11] Haſt ever been involy'd. I who conftrain'd 
Oreltes in maternal gore t' imbrue 

His furious hands, all tumult in the city 

Will for his ſake appeaſe. 


ORESTE $. 
Prophetic God ! 

Thy oracles, O Phcebus, never prov'd 
Fallacious, but by truth's unerring voice 
Were dictated. Some Demon had, I fear'd, 
Uſurp'd thy tripod, and in mimic ſounds 
Impos'd a ſpecious falſhood on mine ear : | 

[11] The editions of Barnes and Dr. Muſgrave follow that of 
Aldus in placing a comma after 98:0, and render this paſſage quz 
te multos dans in labores, huc reduxit. On the authority of 
Brunk's edition of this Tragedy, printed at Straſburg 1779, 4 have 


eraſed the comma, and availed myſelf of the verſion given by him 
in a nete, que te indeſinenter huc uſque laboribus implicuit. 
| But 
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But amply hath thy promiſe been fulfill d, 
And thy beheſts I therefore will obey. 
Lo, I releaſe Hermione from death, 
And for the partner of my nuptial bed 
Will take the virgin, if her Sire approve. 

M E NE L AusS. 
Daughter of Jove, all hail ! for thee, O Helen, 
Who in the manſions of the Gods reſid'ſt 
I term ſupremely bleſt.—To you Oreſtes, 
My Daughter, I, as Phoebus gives command, 
A fiance; nobly born, and to the child 
Of noble Parents wedded, may both you, 
And I who give her to your arms, be bleſt. 

| APOLLO, 
Now to the place aſſign'd let each repair, 
And ceaſe your conteſts. 
MENELAUS. 
I am bound t obey. 
ORESTE 5$, 

And ſo am I. But now to thee I pledge 
My friendſhip, thro' compaſſion for the woes 
Which thou, O Menelaus, haſt endur'd ; 
And to thy oracles, O Phoebus, yield 
Implicit homage. 

APOLLO, 

Go your ſeveral ways, 
Revering Peace the lovelieſt of the Gods. 
But to Jove's palace, Helen, will L lead, 
Traverſing the reſplendent ſtarry pole, 
Where ſeated cloſe to Juno and the Bride 
Of great Alcides, Hebe, ſhe by mortals 
Acknowledg'd as a tutelary Goddeſs, 
The rich libation ever ſhall receive, 
With the Tyndaridz the Sons of Jove, 
Guiding the ſailors while they plough the deep. 

CHORU $. 

O venerable Victory, take poſſeſſion 
Of my whole life, nor ever ceaſe to twine 
Around theſe brows thy laureat wreath divine, 


HIS- 
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I BY I « 
or THE 
HOUSE OF TANTALUS, 


HE tranſactions of the Anceſtors of Oreſtes 

are ſo often referred to in the preceding Drama, 

that I thought it would not be unacceptable to the 
reader to have a ſketch of their hiſtory placed before 
him in one point of view, inſtead of being interrupted 
by a variety of detached references, eſpecially as it 
may be ſerviceable in giving thoſe who are not in- 
timately converſant with the Claſſical writers, a clearer 
view of the other pieces connected with this ſtory, 
which form a very conſiderable part of the works of 
Euripides. Amidſt -many different, and not unfre- 
quently contradictory accounts, I have made it my 
buſineſs to ſelect ſuch as are either conformable to the 
Tragedies before us, or ſerve to ſupply and connect 
what the Poet has left deficient. | 
The Mother of Tantalus was Pluta, the wife of 
Tmolus, a Lydian King, but Jupiter-is ſaid to have 
been his real Father; the place of his reſidence was 
Sipylus, which Achilles, in the Iphigenia in Aulis of 
our author, repreſents as an obſcure frontier Town, 
though the riches of Tantalus appear, by the manner 
in which Plato ſpeaks of them in his Euthyphro, to 
have been ſo great that they became proverbial : 
the Gods honoured his table with their preſence at a 
feaſt, but his vanity induced him to betray their con- 
verſation: he was puniſhed, according to Euripides, 
for this offence, by a ſtone of enormous ſize perpe- 
tually hanging in the air ſuſpended over his head: the 
hiſtory of his murdering his ſon Pelops, and ſerving 
| ho I: up 
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up his mangled limbs to his celeſtial gueſts, is men- 
tioned by Iphigenia in her captivity among the 
Tauric Scythians as an improbable tale, forged by 
thoſe ſavage nations delighting in human ſacrif ces, 
who hoped to juſtify their own cruelties by falſely re- 
preſenting the Gods as having partaken ſo exccrable a 
banquet. By his Wife Euryanaſſa, Tantalus had two 
ſons, Pelops and Broteas, and one daughter Niobe, 
who married Amphion : after having ſeen her numer- 
ous progeny all ſlain by the ſhafts of Apollo and 
Diana, ihe was herſelf transformed into a rock; the 
tomb of her ſeven Daughters is mentioned in our Au— 
- thor's Phœniſſæ, as ſituated not far without the gates 
of Thebes, whoſe walls her huſband Amphion had 
erected” by his lyre. According to Ariſtotle in his 
Meteorology, and Strabo, who argues for the proba- 
biliry of ſuch an eventfrom natural cauſes, the Town 
of Sipylus was entirely ſwallowed up by an earth- 
quake; but Plutarch ſays, the poets conſidered its, 
demolition as a ſignal inftance of divine vengeance : 

in ſuch horror and deteſtation was the memory of Tan- 
talus held by the antients, notwithſtanding the great 
power and heroic qualities of ſeveral of his detcen- 
dants. The account of Tantalus's death given by 
Antoninus Liberalis, in his Meramorphoſis, is, that 
having dented with an oath the receipt of @ pledge 
entruſted to him by Pandareus the fon of Merops, 
Jupiter puniſhed his perjury by throwing him head - 
long from the mountain of the fame name, at the 
foot of Which the Town of Sipylus was ſituated ; and 
Pauſanias informs us, that he there ſaw a conſpicuous 
monument erected to his memony. 

After the death of Tantalus, Pelops, who ſucceeded 
him, being defeated in ſeveral encounters by Itus the 
founder of the Trojan nation, ſought an eſtabliſhment 
in Greece, and entered the liſts as one of the coin- 
petitors for Hippodamia, whole Father, Ocnomaus 
king or Piſa, promiſed to give her in marriage to the 

You, I. 7" ſuitor 
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ſuitor who overcame him in a chariot race ; but every 
one who made unſucceſsful pretenſions to the Princeſs 
was to ſuffer death. Many had accepted this alter- 
native, and periſhed; for the chariot of Oenomaus 
was driven by Myrtilus the ſon, of Mercury, under 
whoſe guidance the horſes of that monarch always 
reached the goal firſt : but Pelops having bribed 
Myrtilus, by ſwearing to. reward him with the firſt 
night's enjoyment of the beautiful Hippodamia, for 
whom he had been preſumpruous enough to entertain 
a- paſſion, the perfidious charioteer joined his maſter's 
wheels to the axle with wax only, in conſequence of 
which Ocnomaus was overthrown in the midſt of his 
career. Some diſputes no doubt ariſing between 
Oenomaus and Pelops in conſequence of a victory 
thus diſhonourably won, the latter encountered and 
New his antagoniſt with a ſpear, which Euripides in- 
forms us was preſerved as a memorial of his triumph 
in the palace of his deſcendants : but no ſooner was 
the victorious Pelops reminded by Myrtilus of the 
promiſe he had made to him, than he killed his bene- 
factor, and threw his dead body into the ſea ; thereby 
drawing down the vengeance of Mercury on his two 
elder ſons Atreus and Thyeſtes, whom Pauſanias in- 
ſtances as affording a ſtriking memorial of the truth 
of the reſponſe given by the Pythian oracle to Glau- 
cus ſon of Epicydas, who conſulted it in regard to > 
falſe : oath, that the man who commits a perjury 
draws down the wrath of Heaven on his poſterity. 
But Pelops himſelf was attended by a degree of pro- 
ſperity which far exceeded his merits, and notwith- 
ſtanding the diſhonourable means by which he won 
the race, he celebrated Olympic games with great 
magnificence as memorials of his conqueſt, and in pro- 
ceſs of time forming ſeveral powerful alliances by the 
marriages of his children, acquired ſuch acceſſions of 
territory and authority, that the large. peninſula of 
Greece, which had till then been known by the namcs 
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And every river, o'er its ſtreams, to paſs. 
1 ſhall be like Ixion then, with chains 
Fix'd to the wheel. *Twere better that no Greek 
With whom I in my happier days convers'd 
Should ſee me more. What motive can I have 
For living ? or to me of what avail 
Were it to keep poſſeſſion of this uſeleſs 
And this unholy being ? fluſh'd with joy, 
Let Jove's illuſtrious Conſort, in the dance, 
Strike with her ſandals the reſplendent floor 
Of high Olympus: for ſhe now hath gain'd 
Her utmoſt wiſh, and from his baſis torn 
The firſt of Grecian warriors. Who can pray 
To ſuch a Goddeſs, who, with envy ſtung, 
Becauſe Jove lov'd a woman hath deſtroy d 
The benefaQors of the Grecian realm, 
Thoſe blameleſs objects of her hate? 


THESEUS. 


Springs from no God except the Wife of Jove. 
Well doſt thou judge, in ſaying that tis catier 
To give thee wholeſome counſel, than endure 
Such agonies. But no man ſcapes unwounded 
By Fortune, and no God; unleſs the ſongs 
Of antient Bards miſlead. Have not the Gods 
Among themſelves form'd lawleſs marriages? 
Have they not bound in ignominious chains 
Their Fathers, to obtain a throne ? In Heaven 
Yet dwell they, and bear up beneath the load 
Of all their crimes. But what canſt thou allege, 

If thou, frail mortal as thou art, thoſe ills 

Immoderately bewail'ſt to which the Gods 

Without reluctance yield? from Thebes retire, 

Since thus the laws ordain ; and follow me 

To Pallas“ city: when thy hands are there 
Cleans'd from pollution, I to thee will give 

A palace, and with thee divide my weaſth. 
Vor. IV. L 2 N The 
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The preſents which the Citizens to me 
Appropriated, when twice ſeven blooming victims 
I by the ſlaughter of the Cretan [19] Bull 
Redeem'd, on thee will I beſtow. For portions 
Of land are thro* the realm to me aſſign'd: 

Theſe, while thou liv'ſt, henceforth ſhall by thy name 
Be call'd : but after death when to the ſhades 

Of Pluto thou deſcend'ſt, with ſacrifice 
And with the ſculptur'd tomb, ſhall Athens grace 
Thy memory. For her citizens have gain'd 

This faireſt wreath from every Grecian ſtate, 

By yielding ſuccor to the virtuous man 


Their glories are augmented : and to thee 


Will I repay with gratitude the kindneſs 
Which thou deſerv'ſt for ſaving me; for thou 
Haſt need of friends at preſent: but if Heaven 
Aſſiſt us, they can be of no importance; 
For, when he pleaſes, Jove is all- ſufficient. 


HERCULES. 
You hold a language foreign to my griefs. 

But I ſuppoſe not that the Gods delight 

In lawleſs nuptials, that their hands are bound 

With galling chains, nor did I e'er believe, 

Or will I, that one Deity bears rule 

Over another. For a God, if truly 


[19] Minos, according to Apollodorus, in order to prove that 
the Gods had beſtow'd on him the kingdom of Crete, prayed to 
Neptune that a Bull (which he vowed to offer, him in ſacrifice) 
might riſe from the ſea, His petition was granted: but he ſent this 
Bull, which was uncommonly beautiful, among his own herds, 
and took another for a victim. The God was incenſed ; and inſpir'd 
Pafiphae, the wife of Minos, with an unnatural love for the 
Bull, which was for a time concealed by means of her accomplice 
Dædalus, who conſtructed the Labyrinth, till ſhe brought forth a 
mon ſter of a mixed ſpecies called the Minotaur, who had the face 
of a Bull, and the reſt of his form human. The Athenians, being 
afflicted by a plague, were ordered by the oracle to furniſh an- 
nually ſeven ſtriplings and ſeven virgins, to be devoured by this 
monſter, till Theſeus ſlew the Minotaur, and thereby put an end 
to this deteſtablerributes 


” 


He 
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dance, Agamemnon perpetrated a daring and atrocious 
action in murdering a prince called Tantalus, who 
was either ſon of Broteas, whom I have already men- 
tioned as younger ſon of the firſt Tantalus, or of 
Thyeſtes, for Pauſanias, from whom I extract my ac- 
count of him, leaves that point doubtful. Agamem- 
non's motive for killing him, appears to have been in 
order to take poſſeſſion of his Wife Clytemneſtra, 
Daughter to Tyndarus king of Sparta, who reproaches 
him in the Iphigenia in Aulis, one of the Tragedies 
of our author, with having alſo deſtroyed her child 
by her firſt Huſband, then an infant, whom he tore 
from her arms, and daſhed againſt the pavement. 
Caſtor and Pollux, the two celebrated ſons of Jupiter, 
whom Leda bore to that God in conſequence of his 
approaching her under the form of a Swan, made war 
on the raviſher, and defeated him: the troops of a 
man in his ſituation, could have conſiſted only of a 
band of robbers gathered together by the hopes of 
plunder: but upon bis being vanquiſhed, and be- 
coming a ſuppliant, Tyndarus forgave him, beſtowed 
Clytemneſtra on him in marriage, and aſſiſting him 
with his troops, enabled him and his Brother Mene— 
laus to ſubdue Thyeſtes, who fled to an altar of Juno 
as an aſylum, from whence he capitulated and ſur— 
rendered himſolf up to his nephews, on their taking 
an oath that they would ſpare his life; they obſerved 
their engagem-nt, but depoſed and confined him to 
the iſland of Cithera, where he ended his days. 
Menelaus, the younger ſon of Atreus, mar. ied 
Helen, Tyndarus's other daughter, the moſt beautiful 
woman of her time, and heireſs to the kingdam of 
Sparta: ſhe had ſo many powerful Grecian Princes 
for her ſuitors, that her Father was extremely embar- - 
raſſed how to cilpoſe of her, leſt by preferring one 
of thoſe who formed pretenſions, he ſhould draw upon 
himſelf a number of formidable enemies. The tal- 
lowing ex pedient s to him: having prevailed 
3 on 
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on them all to fwear, that they would unite in ſup- 
porting the future huſband of the Princeſs againſt any 
man, whether Greek or Barbarian, who preſumed to 
violate his bed, he permitted Helen to make her own 
choice; and ſhe decided in favour of Menelaus, to 
whom ſhe was immediately wedded : but their nvp- 
tial happineſs was ſoon interrupted by the arrival of 
Paris, one of the ſons of Priam king of Troy, who 
failed: to Sparta, magnificently equipped, and with 4 
ſumptuous train of attendants. Menelaus received 
him with great hoſpitality ; and he gained- ſo far on 
the affe ctions of Helen as to prevail on her, during 
the ablence of her huſband, whom fome haz of 
importance ſummoned to Crete, to embark and fly 
with him from Sparta, The ſucceſs of Paris in this 
diſhonourable amour, is by Euripides, in ſeveral of 
his Tragedies, as well as by molt other antient writers, 
attributed to the favour of Venus, to whom he had 
adjudged the Golden Apple, the prize of beauty, for 
which that Goddeſs contended with Juno and Minerva; 
but in the Tragedy, intitled Helen, we meet with a 
yet fuller vindication of Helen's character than the 
aſſertion of her being inſpired with irreſiſtible love by 
the impulſe of Venus; it being related how ſhe was 
conveyed by Mercury through the air into Egypt, 
and conſigned to the care of Proteus, the king of 
that country, while Paris only bore away a. cloud 
which reſembled her. The deception, we are told, 
continued during the whole ſiege of Troy, and till 
Menclaus was driven to the ſhores of Egypt, in his 
return from that ten years war: on his landing, the 
ſhadow vaniſhed; and he recovered the real Helen, 
whole virtue had been preſerved uncontaminated: nor 
is this the mere invention of the Poet, but has the 
ſanction of Herodotus, the father of Greck Hiſtorians, 
in whom the reader will find the ſame account, with 
ſome little variations. es 

The real or imaginary Helen being thus conveyed 
from Sparta by Paris, Menelaus ſent ambaſſadors to 
1 =— . - . — % ; bY demand 
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demand her back again; but the influence of the 
amorous Prince prevailing over the counſels of Ante- 
nor and the more prudent ſenators, the "Trojans re- 
fuſed to reftore her, and plunged their country in a 
war which occaſioned the total deſtruction of its capi- 
tal city, and the deaths of Paris and almoſt all the 
numerous family of Priam. 

The throne of the. depoſed Thyeſtes being occu- 
pied by Agamemnon, he extended his dominion over 
a conſiderable part of the Peloponeſus and neigh- 
bouring iſlands. The ſuperior populouſneſs and ex- 
tent of his territories, beyond thoſe of the other con- 
federate kings, appears from the troops they furniſhed 
for the fiege of Troy, being arranged in Homer's cata- 
logue of the ſhips in two large diviſions; the firlt of 
eighty ſhips from Argos, and ſeveral other places, 
under the command of Diomede; and the ſecond fur- 
niſhed by Mycene, and the reſt of Agamemnon's do- 
mains, conſiſting of one hundred ſhips, which were 
commanded by himſelf in perſon. The cities of Ar- 

os and Mycene, which are at no greater diſtance 
rom each other than fifty ſtadia, or about ſix miles 
and a quarter, were both built by Perſcus and the 
Cyclops; but became, according to Strabo, the capi- 
tals of ſeparate kingdoms, when the poſterity of 
Danaus and Amythaon parted the land into two dil- 
tinct ſhares; but after the defeat and death of Eu— 
ryſtheus, Mycene was reunited to Argos, and when 
Agameminon ſucceeded his father Atreus, he enlarged 
and beautified Mycene ſo much, that ſome have erro- 
neouſly called him the founder of that city. The 
inaccurate manner in which Euripides is perpetually 
confounding Argos and Mycene, though the dramatic 
icene of action is confined to very narrow limits, has 
not eſcaped the notice of the Geographers. 

The unſucceſsful ſuitors of Helen, who, if we may 
depend upon the liſt given of them by Apollodorus, 
were twenty-eight in number, and all of them the 
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ſons of Gods or of Kings, or at leaf of celebrated 
Heroes, being ſummoned together by Menelaus to 
fulfill the folemn engagement they had entered into, 
collected a gieat naval armament from the various 
ſtates of Greece, and appointed to the command, 
Agamemnon, brother to the injured huſband, and 
by far the moſt powerful monarch among the confe- 
derates. 

Before Agamemnon failed for Troy, his wife Cly. 
temneſtra had borne him four children; three of 
them were Caughters, Iphigenia, Chryſothemis, and 
Electra: his only ſon, Oreſtes, was at that time an 
infant in his nurſe's arms. The confederate fleet of 
Greece being detained by a dead calm at the place 
of their rendezvous, the haven of Aulis, a ſea-port 
in the Eœotian territories, the leaders of the troops 
had recourſe to the Oracle, and obtained a reſponſe 
from Calchas the ſoothſayer, who, reminding Aga- 


memnon of a vow he had formerly made to ſacrifice 


the moſt beautiful production of the year to Diana, 
*nformed him, that, in conſequence thereof, his daugh- 
ter Iphigenia was claimed by the Goddeſs for a vic- 
tim, as being the moſt beautiful of all thoſe who 
were born that year, and aſſured him that the fleet 
would remain moored in the bay of Aulis till ſhe was 
offered up. The ſtruggles between paternal tender- 
neſs and the thirſt of glory in Agamemnon, the inſi- 
dicus ſtratagems pracizied by Menelaus, urging him 
to conſent to the unnatural ſacrifice; the plaints of 
Iphigenia herſelf, when ſhe firſt hears of her doom, 
and tae heroiſm with which ſhe afterwards conſents 
to yield up life, when ſhe finds that by dying ſhe ſhall 
conduce to the proſperity of her country, together 
with the indignation and reſentment of her mother 


Ch tecneſtta and her lover Achilles, all conſpire to 


form one of the molt pathetic tragedies of Euripides. 
When Iphigenia was borne to the altar, the whole 
army attended the moving ſpectacle; and after the 
uſual 
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uſual rites of conſecration were finiſhed, the knife ap- 
ared to tranſpierce the boſom of the Princeſs : 
ut when they turned their eyes, they found a Hind 
lie gaſping on the ground, which was ſubſtituted by 
Diana in the room of Iphigenia, who vaniſhed from 
all eyes, and was wafted by the Goddels in a cloud to 
her temple among the Scythians at Tauris, where ſhe 
officiated as Prieſteſs, and was conſtrained by the bar- 
barous cuſtoms adopted in that country to ſacriſice 
every Greek who landed on thoſe inhoſpitable ſhores, 
During the ſiege of Troy, Paris being ſlain by the 
arrows of Philoctetes, Helen married his Brother 
Deiphobus, who periſhed when the city was taken, 
his perfidious Conſort betraying him to the Greeks. 
Helen then fell into the hands of her firſt Huſband 
Menelaus, who was ſoon reconciled to her. Aga- 
memnon eſcaped the dangers of the ſea, and the tate 
of many of his comrades who were ſhipwrecked on 
the coaſt of Eubza, being miſguided by falſe lights 
placed on the promontory of Caphareus for that pur- 
pole by Nauplius, the Father of Palamedes, who had 
been unjuſtly put to death in the Grecian camp 
through the treacherous contrivances of Ulyſſes. The 
Leader of the confederate Grecian troops reached 
Argos 1n triumph, and brought with him his captive 
the prophetic Caſſandra, whom he had reſerved for 
his concubine at the diviſion of the ſpoils, Clygem- 
neſtra, already embittered againſt him by the murder 
of her frſt Huſband Tantalus, and the ſacrifice of 
Iphigenia, whom ſhe apprehended to have been 
really ſlain at the altar, would not brook this freſh in- 
dignity, but conſpiring with her paramour Ægiſthus, 
the ſon of Thyeſtes, threw over Agamemnon, as he 
was coming out of the bath, a garment ſewed vp at 
the neck and arms, and while he was ſtruggling in 
the folds of this deluſive veſt, ſmote him with an axc, 
and killed him; after which ſhe married the adulterer 
Egiſthus, who took poſſeſſion of the throne. 


A faith- 
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A faithful ſervant conveyed Oreſtes, on his Father's 
death, to Phocis, and placed him under the protection 
of Strophius; Electra remained at Argos, and was 
given in marriage by the uſurper to a Peaſant, in order 
to prevent her becoming the wife of ſome man who 
might have had influence enough to reinſtate the chil- 
dren of Agamemnon in their hereditary dominions, 
When Oreſtes arrived at years of maturity, he repaired 
to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, which commanded 
him to revenge his Father's death ; upon which he 
returned to Argos in diſguiſe, accompanied by his in- 
feparable friead Pylades ; on their arrival, they were 
received in a cottage, on the confines of the Argive 
dominions, by Electra and her nominal Huſband ; 
and learnt that the Princeſs ſtill remained a virgin, 
the Peaſant retaining a ſtrong attachment to Aga- 
memnon's family, and not conſidering Ægiſthus as 
having any right to give her to him in marriage. 
After a ſhort conſultation together, they formed, and 
ſoon carried into execution, a plan for killing both 
Agiſthus and Clytemneftra; but no ſooner had 
Oreſtes imbrued his hands in his Mother's blood, than 
the Furies ariſing from hell haunted and drove him to 
diſtraction; the citizens of Argos in the mean time 
looking with horror upon the action committed by 
him and Electra, refuſed to hold any intercourſe with 
fu profane wretches, and aſſembled together to paſs 
ſentence on them ſix days after Clytemneſtra's death: 
at this period, Menelaus, who had been ſeparated from 
the reſt of the fleet, and experienced a molt tedious 
voyage, having, according to the account given by 
Teucer in the Helen of our Author, been ſeven years 
in his return from Troy ; landed with Helen and his 
few ſurviving friends at Nauplia, a fea port in the 
neighbourhood of Argos, where he was immediately 
appriſcd of the calamities which had in his abſence 
befallen his family: in his interview with his nephew 
the unhappy Otęſtes, he ſhewed ſome 2 

; all 
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alliſt him, but ſoon forſook, and gave him and bis 
Siſter up to the fury of the people, on heing told by 
Tyndarus, that, if he interfered; he ſhould never re- 
turn to Sparta, the ſovereignty of that country being 
ro devolve to Helen after the death of her aged Fa- 
ther, who had no longer any ſon to inherit his do- 
minions, both Caſtor and Pollux being tranſlated to 
the Heavens, and become Stars. 

The council of Argos having condemned Oreſtes 
and Ele&ra for the murder of their mother, and 
given them the option of putting themſelves to death, 
they, after ſome conſultation with Pylades, deter- 
mined, as we have juſt ſcen in the Tragedy of Oreſtes, 
to revenge themſelves by killing Helen, and to detain 
Hermione as an hoſtage, to conſtrain her Father to 
pardon them. While Menelaus was vowing ven- 
geance againft them, for the ſuppoſed murder of his 
Wife, who had ſuddenly vaniſhed, Apollo defcended 
to fave them both from their enraged Uncle and the 
Argive people, by giving teſtimony in favour of 
Oreſtes, that he had acted in purſuance of the Gods' 
eſpecial commands, by putting his Mother to death ; 
but directed him, 1n order to expiate the pollution he 
had incurred by ſhedding her blood, to remain in a 
ſtate of baniſhment for one year, and after that ſub- 

mit his cauſe to the judgement of the Areopagus at 
Athens. When Oreſtes attended that vencrable al- 
ſembly, one of the Furies appeared as his accuſer, 
and Apollo was for the ſecond time a witneſs in his 
behalf the votes for acquitting or condemning him 
being found, upon caſting them up, to be equal, 
Minerva decided the caute in his favour. The Furies 
however continued to perſecute him, and he again 
bad recourſe to the oracle of Apollo, who ordered 
bim to bring the ſtatue of Diana from Tauris, and 
depoſit it at Athens : he accordingly failed on this ex- 
3 accompanied by his faithfuf friend and 
inſman Pylades, whom he had previouſly affianced 


to 
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to his Sifler Electra; on their landing, they were ſeized 
by the peaſants of the country, and carried to Thoas 
the king, who conſigned them to their Siſter Iphi- 
genia as fit victims to bleed at the altar, where they 
were on the point of being ſacrificed, when a recogni- 
tion happily enſued ; after which they all united in 
concerting means for their eſcape, which they with 
great difficulty effected, and not without the eſpecial 
interpoſition of Minerva; carrying away their Siſter, 
and the image of the Goddeſs Diana, to whom Iphi- 
genia, during the remainder of her life, continued to 
be a Prieſteſs at Brauronia, in the Athenian territories. 
During the misfortunes of Oreſtes, Menelaus be- 
ſtowed his only Daughter Hermione (whom he had 
promiſed in marriage to his Nephew) on Pyrrhus, or 
(as Euripides and ſeveral other writers call him) 
Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles; having offended 
Apollo by imputing to him the death of his Father, 
Nain in the temple of that God by the ſhafts of Paris, 
Neoptolemus went to Delphi to deprecate his wrath. 
Oreſtes at the ſame time went thither to counteract his 
rival, and by artfully diffuſing rumours among the in- 
habitants of Delphi, and perſuading them that Neop- 
tolemus came thither with no pious deſign, but in or- 
der to plunder their temple, the treaſures of which 
were immenſe, cauſed them to attack and murder him 
as he was going unarmed to make his propitiatory of- 
ſcrings to that Deity. Having contrived the death of 
Neoptolemus, Oreſtes came to Phthia, carried off 
Hermione, and married her, and his faithful comrade 
Pylades was at the ſame time united to Ele&tra.—The 
account given by Euripides of the deſcendants of Tan- 
talus here ceaſes, leaving Oreſtes in tranquil poſſeſſion 
of the united kingdoms of Argos and Mycene, recon- 
ciled to his Uncle and the citizens, who had juſt be- 
fore ſentenced him to die, and, purſvant to. the injunc- 
tion of Apollo, married to the only Daughter of Me- 
nelaus and Helen, the heireſs to the Spartan dominjngs. 
| HE 
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PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


JOCASTA. 
ATTENDANT. 
ANTIGONE. 

CHORUS of Phcenician Damſeli. 


POLYNICES. 


ETEOCLES. 
CREON. 


MENACEUS. 
TIRESIAS. 
MESSENGER. 


ANOTHER MESSENGER, 


OE DIP US. 


SCENE, An open Court before the Palace at 
Thebes. 
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JOC ASTA. 

THOU, who thro' the ſtarry Heavens divid'ſt 
() Thy path, and on a golden chariot ſitt'ſt 
Exalted, radiant Sun, beneath the hoofs 
Of whoſe ſwift ſteeds the fiery volumes roll, 

How inauſpicious, o'er the Theban race 

Didſt thou dart forth thy beams, the day when Cadmus 

Came to this land from the Phoenician coaſt; 

He erſt obtain'd Harmonia for his bride, 

Daughter of Venus ; of their loves the truit 

Was Polydorus, and from him, as fame 

Relates, deſcended Labdacus the Sire 

Of Laius. From Mc-nzceus I derive 

My birth; my Brother Creon and myſelf 

From the ſame Mother ſpring : but I am call'd 

Jocaſta, *twas the name my Father gave; 

Me royal Lams married; but when long 

Our bed had prov'd unfruittul, he to ſearch 

The oracle of Phoebus, went, and ſued 

To the prophetic God, that he our houſe 

Would cheer with an auſpicious race of Sons : 

The God replied ; © Beware LI J, O thou who rul'ſt 
« 'The 


[1] The cauſe why this curſe was denounced againſt Laius, 
though here omitted—4s expreſſed in the oracle given to him, as 
preſerved in the Greek Scholia to the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, and 
prefixed by Barnes, Valkenaer, and Dr. Muſgrave, to their editions 
of this Trapedy, 

Offspring of royal Labdacus, O Laius, 

For an auſpicious progeny, to Heaven 

Sueſt thou? on thee will [ beſtow a Son, | 

But thee the Fates have doom'd by that Son's hands 


Fs 
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The martial Thebans, ſtrive not to obtain 

« A progeny againſt the will of Heaven: 

< If thou beget a Son, that Son ſhall ſlay thee, 

« And all thy houſehold ſhall be plung'd in blood.“ 
He overcome by luſt, and fluſh'd with wine, 

Tn an unguarded moment diſobey'd: 

But I no ſooner had brought forth the child, 
Than he grown conſcious of his foul offence 
Againſt Apollo's mandate, to his ſhepherds 

The newborn infant gave, in Juno's meads, 

And on Cithzron's Hill, to be expos'd, 

Maiming his feet with pointed ſteel, whence Greece 
Hath call'd him Oedipus. But they who fed 

The ſeeds of Polybus, ſoon taking up 
Convey'd him to their home, and in the hands 
Of their kind Miſtreſs plac'd, ſhe at her breaſt 
Nurtur'd my Son, and artfully perſuaded 

Her Lord that ſhe was Mother to the Boy : 

Soon as the manly beard his cheeks o' erſpread, 
Aware from his own knowledge, or inform'd 

Of the deceit, ſollicitous to learn | 
Who were his Parents, to Apollo's ſhrine 

He journey*d; and at the ſame time was Laius, 
My Huſband, haſtening thither, to enquire 
Whether the child he had expos'd was dead. 

In Phgcis, where two ſever'd roads unite, 

They met: the charioteer of Laius cried 

In an imperious tone ; © Give way to Kings, 
Thou Stranger :” yet the ſilent youth advanc'd 
With inborn greatnels fir'd, till o'er his feet 


To periſh: Pelops' imprecations mov'd 

Indignant Jove, and to the Sire whoſe child 

Thou treacherouſly didſt teal away, the God 

Hath granted this irrevocable boon. 
In Apollodorus, we meet with the fact on which the above verſes 
are founded, Laius, after having been kindly entertained by Pe- 
lops, was fo regardleſs of the laws of hoſpitality, as to carry off 
Chryſippus, that monarch's natural ſon, who became his chacioreer 


and nunion, . 
Diſtain'd 
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Diſtain'd with gore the ſteel-hoof'd courſers trod; 
Hence (for what nced have | to ſpeak of aught | 
That's [ 2] foreign ty my woes ?) th' unconſcious Son 
Slew his own Father, ſeiz d the ſpoils, and gave, 

To Polybus who nurtur'd him, the car. 

But when with ruthleſs fangs the Sphynx laid waſte 
The city, and my Huſband was no more, 

My Brother Creon by the herald's voice 
Proclaim'd, that whoſoever could expound 

Th znigma by that crafty Virgin forg'd, 

Should win me for his bride : that myſtic clue 

The luckleſs Oedipus my fon unravel'd ; 

Hence o'er this land appointed King, he gain'd 

For his reward a ſceptre ; wretched youth | 
Unwittingly eſpouſing me who bore him; 

Nor yet was I his Mother then aware 

That we committed inceſt, I produc'd 

To my own Son four children ; two were males, 
Eteocles and Polynices fam'd q 
For martial prowels ; daughters two, the one 

Her Father call'd Iſmene, but the firſt | 

I nam'd Antigone. Soon as he learn'Þ 

That I whom he had wedded was his Mother, 

The miſerable Oedipus, o'erwhelm'd 

With woes accumulated, from their ſockets 

Tore with a golden claſp his bleeding eyes, 

But ſince the beard o'erſhaded my Sons? cheeks, 


[2] As this parentheſis in the long narration of Jocaſta, which 
began with ſpeaking of remote events, and deducing her genea- 
logy from Cadmus the founder of | hebes, may perhaps appear to 
other readers, as I confeſs it does to myſelt, ill placed in that 
part ot her fpeech, where ſhe relates a fact fo immediately inter*1i!- 
ing to her as the death of Laius, Lam induced to publiſh the fol- 
lowing manuſcript note of the late Reverend Stephen Cæſar de 
Miſſy, written with a pencil in the margin of a copy of King's 
Euripides, now in my poſſeſſion: “ Pro T@ 4; legendum ſaipicor 
* Taxlws, ut ſententia fit, Paid ording de maits mil opus eff. dicerc? 
lubintellectä nimirum prepoſitione II.; ut Odys. L. ki. 
* V. 173. Eire J % Ticzleos 7s xas Tits wy naliheury.” I have 


however followed the volgar reading, as I uſually do in dubious 
points, 


Vor. I. M Their 
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Their Sire they in a dungeon have confin'd, 
The memory of this ſad event t efface, 
For which they needed every ſubtle art. 
Within theſe manſions he ſtill lives, but ſick 
With evil fortunes, on his Sons pours forth 
The moſt unholy curſes, that this houſe. 
They by the ſword may portion out. Alarm'd 
Leſt Heaven thoſe vows accompliſh if they dwell 
Together, they by compact have reſolv'd 
The younger Brother Polynices firſt 
A voluntary exile ſhall depart, 
And, with Eteocles remaining here 
To wield the ſceptre of this realm, exchange 
His ſtation year by year: but th? elder-born 
Since he was ſeated on the lofty throne 
Departs not thence, and from this land expells 
The injur'd Polynices, who, to Argos 
Repairing, with Adraſtus hath contracted 
Mot ſtrict affinity, and hither brings 
A numerous ſquadron of heroic youths ; 
Theſe bulwarks for their ſevenfold gates renown'd 
E'en now in arms approaching, he demands 
His Father's ſceptre, and an equal ſhare 
Of the domain. But I, to end their ſtrife, 
On Polynices have prevail'd, to come 
Under the ſanction of a warrior's faith, 
And parly with his Brother, ere the hoſts 
In battle join : the meſſenger I ſent 
Informs me he the ſummons will attend, 
O thou who dwelPſt amidſt Heaven's lucid folds, 
Save us, dread Jove, and reconcile my children: 
For thou, it thou art wiſe, wilt ne'er permit 
That one poor mortal ſhould be always wretched, 
Exit ſocaſta. 
ANTIGONE, ATTENDANT. 
ATTENDAN T. 
O fair Antigone, illuſtrious bloſſom 


Ot your paternal houſe, ſince from your chamber 
Your 
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Your Mother hath allow'd you to come forth 

At your requeſt, from theſe proud roofs to view 
The Argive hoſt, ſtay here, while I the road 
Explore, leſt in our paſſage if we meet 

Some citizen, maglignant tongues ſhould blame 
Both me the ſervant who obey, and you 

For giving fuch command. Bur their whole camp 
Since I have learch'd, to you will I relate 

All that theſe eyes have witneſs'd, and whate'er 

I heard amidſt the Argives, when employ'd 

By both your Brothers, | *twixt either hoſt 

Bore pledges of their compact. But theſe manſions 
No citizen approaches: haſte, aſcend 

Yon antient ſtairs of cedar, and o'erlook 

The ſpacious fields that ſkirt Iſmenos' ſtream, 

And Dirce's fountain; what an hoſt of foes ! 


ANTIGON FE. 
Thy aged arm ſtretch forth, and as I climb 
The narrow height, my tottering {teps ſuſtain, 


— 


5 


ATTENDANT. 

| Give me your hand, for at a lucky hour 
You mount the turret, the Pelaſgian holt 

Is now in motion, and the troops divide. 


ANTI1IGON EF. 
Thou venerable Daughter of Latona, 
Thrice ſacred Goddeſs, Hecate, how gleams 
With brazen armour the whole ſield around! 


ATTENDAN T, 

For Polynices to his native land 
Returns not like a man of little note, 
But comes in anger by uanumber'd ſteeds 
Attended, and the laudeſt din of arms. 

ANTIGON Fe 

Are the gates cl.s'd ? What barriers guard the walls 

Rear'd by Amphion's {kill ? 
ATTENDANT. 


Be of good chear. 
M 2 The 
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The city is made ſafe within. But look 
At him who firſt advances, if you wiſh 
To know him. 
ANTIGON EF. 
By thoſe ſnowy plumes diſtinguiſh'd, 
Before the ranks who marches in the van, 


With eaſe ſuſtaining on his nervous arm 
That brazen ſhield ? 


ATTENDANT, 
A General ; royal Maid, 


ANTIGON E. | 
Who is he? in what country was he born, 
Old Man, inform me, and what name he bears. 


ATTENDANT, 
Mycene glories in the warrior's birth, 
But near the marſh of Lerna he reſides; 
His name's Hippomedon, a mighty Chief. 


ANTIGON E. 

Ah, with what pride, how terrible an aſpect, 
How like an carthborn giant, doth he move ! 
His targe with ſtars 1s cover'd, and that air 
Reſembles not the feeble race of man. 


ATTEND AN T. 
Behold you not the Chief who Dirce's ſtream 
Is crofling ! 
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ANT ICON E. 
In what different armour clad! 
But who is he? 
ATTENDANT, 
Tydeus, the noble ſon 
Of Oeneus ; in embattled fields his breaſt 
With truce Etolian courage is inſpir'd. 
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AN TIO ONE. 
Is he, O veteran, Huſband to the Siſter 
Of Polynices' Conſort? how array'd 
In party-colour'd mail, a Half-barbarian! 
| 7 < ATTE N« 
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ATTENDANT. 
2] All the Ztolians, O my Daughter, arm'd 
th bucklers, can expertly hurl the lance. 


ANTIGON E. 
But whence, old Man, art thou aſſur'd of this? 


ATTENDAN T. 
The various figures wrought upon the ſhields 
I notic'd, at the time I from the walls 
Went to your Brother with the pledge of truce : 
When theſe I ſee, their wearers well I know, 


ANTIGON E, 

But who is he who moves round Zethus' tomb, 
A youth with ſtreaming ringlets, and with eyes 
Horribly glaring ? 

ATTENDANT. 
He too is a Chief. 


ANTIGON E. 
What multitudes in burniſh'd armour clad 
Follow his ſteps! 
ATTENDAN T. 
From Atalanta ſprung, 
Parthenopzus is the name he bears. 


ANTIGON F. 

May Dian, who o'er craggy mountains ſpeeds 
Attended by his Mother, with her ſhatts 
Tranſpierce th' audacious youth wha comes to ſack 
My city ! 

ATTENDANT. 
Theſe raſh vows ſuppreſs, O Daughter, 
For they with juſtice theſe domains invade, 


[3] © The Ztolians, living at the extremity of Europe, had a 
mixture of Greek and Barbarian manners, being all-clad in 
** armour, and hurling their javelins. For in all probability at 
the time of the ſiege of Thebes, the Greeks made uſe of armour ; 
* but the Barbarians were expert in throwing their ſpears, which 


{© the Greeks afterwards learnt the art of.“ Scholiaſt. 
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And therefore will the Gods I fear diſcern 
Their better cauſe. 
ANT ICON Ek. 
But where is he, whom Fate 
Decreed in evil hour from the ſame womb 6 
With me to ſpring? Say, O thou dear old Man, 
Where's Polynices ? 


ATTENDAN T. 
He beſide the tomb 
Of Niobe's ſeven virgin Daughters ſtands 
Cloſe to Adraſtus, See you him? 


ANTIGON E. 

I fee him, 
Put not diſtinctly; I can juſt diſcern 
A faint reſemblance of that kindred form, 
1 he image of that boſoin, Would to Heaven, 
Porne on the ſkirts of yonder paſſing cloud, 
Thro' the etherial paths, I with thele feet 
Could to my Brother urge my ſwift career ! 
Then would I fling my arms round the dear neck 
Of him who long kath been a wretched exile, 
How gracefully, in golden arms array'd 
Bright as Hy perion's radiaat beams, he moves! 


ATTEND AY T. 
To fill your ſoul with joy, the Chief, theſe doors, 

Secur'd by an inviolable truce, 
Anon will enter, 

ANTICON EE: 

O thou aged man; 

Put who is he who on yon chariot, drawn 
Ey milk-white courlers, ſeated, guides the reins ? 


ATTENDAN x. 
The ſcer Amphiareus, O royal Maid; 
Ic bears the victims that with crimſon tides 
N. uſt drench the ground. 
AN TIOON x. 
= Encircled with a zone 
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Of radiance, O thou daughter of the Sun, 
Pale Moon, who from his beams thy golden orb | 
Illum'ſt, behold with what a ſteady thong, : 

And how diſcreetly he thoſe courſers ouides|! 

But where is Capaneus, who proudly utters 

Againſt this city the molt horrid threats? 


ATTENDAN r. 

To theſe ſeven turrets each approach he marks, 
The walls from their proud ſummit to their baſe 
Meaſuring with eager eye. F 

ANTIGON E. t 

Dread Nemeſis, 

Ye too, O decep-ton'd thunderbolts of Jove, 
And livid flames of lightning; yours, 'tis yours 
To blaſt ſuch arrogance. Is this the man 
Who vow'd that he the captive Theban Dames 
In ſlavery plung'd, would to Mycene lead, 
To Lerna, where the God of Ocean fix'd 
His trident, whence its waters bear the name 
Ot Amymonc ? but, O child of Jove, 
Diana, venerable Queen, who bind'ſt 
Thy ſtreaming treſſes with a golden cawl, 
Never may I endure the loathſome yoke 
Of ſervitude. 


ANTIGON E. 
The royal manſion enter, 
O Daughter, and beneath its roof remain 
In your apariment, ſince you have indulg'd 
Your wilh, and view'd thoſe objects you deſir'd. 
A tamult in the city now prevails : 
The women to the palace ruſh in crowds, 
Hor the whole female ſex are prone to ander, 
And ſoon as they ſome ſlight occaſion find, 
Oa which malignant rumors they can ground, 
Add many more: for on ſuch baleful themes 
Jo them is it delighttul to converſe. Excunt. 
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CHORUS. ; 


O D E. 


I. ie 
Borne from Phœnician [41 ſhores I croſs'd the deep, 
My tender years to Phoebus they conſign 
To ſprinkle incenſe on his ſhrine, 
And dwell beneath Parnaſlus' ſteep 
O'erſpread with everlaſting ſnow : 
Our daſhing oars were plied in haſte 
Thro' the Ionian wave, whole eddies flow 
Round Sicily's inhoſpitable waſte [5]; 
Then vernal Zephyrs breath'd, our fails around, 
And Heaven's high-vaulted roof convey'd the mur- 
muring ſound. 


[4] The original expreſſion, Oc4910 7%; aT0 vaog, is rendered in the 
Lain verſions Pheeniffa ab inſu d, which has given riſe to a variety 
of corjeQures. 1 he author of the Greek paraphraſe qualifies the 
t:1m ty that of Xe,covaTe, and Dr, Muſgrave oblerves, that recog, 
10 the poets, ſometimes ſignifies a peninſula, but the reader will, 
by turning to any map of antient geography, find that Phœnicia 
was by no means either an Iſland, or a Peninſula, bar a part of the 
Aſiatic continent extending itſelf tor a conſiderable ienþih on the 
borders of the Mediterranean Sea, It is not improbable, that this 
pali:ge was what Dr. Shuckford had immediately in view, when in 
a note to his Connection of Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory, Vol. I. 
p. 157. zd edition, he ſpeaks of the Antients, calling ſuch coun- 
ties Iles as bordered on the Sea, though they were really part of 
the continent, eſpecially if they uſually ſailed to them. But the 
Phœuician Ifland, ſays the Scholiaſt, is by ſome underſtood to mean 
Tyre, and it fo, the term »«c will by no means ſtand in need of 
any qualification, as the junction of Tyre to the continent, which 
rende red it a peninſula, was effected by Alexander the Great, at a 
period ſubſe quent not only to the days of Cedipus, but alſo to thoſe 
of Funpides, But Valkenaer concludes his note on the paſſage 
by obſerving, that the filence of the antient writers in regard to 
„haf city of Phœnicia was then taken, of which the Damſels com- 
poling tae Chorus might be conſhdered by the Poet as the choſen 
ipol!-, has rendered all our enquiries on the ſubjedl ineffectual. 

{5} © In Sicily being called barren, which at that time was 
© inhabited by the Cyclops, unacquainted with the art of ſowing 
© corn, there is no great de ef at leaſt every one ac- 
© kncwleges, that the fields which lie cloſe to the ſea ſhore, for the 
«6 2:0it part produce no crops,” PIERS. 


ko 2. 
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1. 2: 
A choſen offering to the Delphic God, 
I from my native city, to this land 
Where aged Cadmus bore command, 
Am come, obedient to the nod 
Of thoſe who from Agenor ſpring, 
To the proud towers of Laius' race, 
Our kindred govern'd by a kindred king, 
Here ſtand I, like an Image on 1ts baſe, 
1 ho” deſtin'd to partake refin'd delights, 
Bathe in Caſtalia's ſtream, and tend Apollo's rites. 


III. 
O mountain, from whoſe cloven height, 
There darts a double itream of light, 
Ofc on thy topmoſt ridge the Menades are ſeen, 
And thou, each day diſtilling generous wine, 
O plant of Bacchus, whole ripe cluſters ſhine, 
Bluſhing thro” the leat's faint green; 
Ye caves, in which the Python lay, 
And hills, from whence Apollo twang'd his bow, 
Around your heights o'er{pread with ſnow, 
Midſt my lov'd virgin comrades may I ſtray, 
Each anxious fear expelling from my breaſt, 
In the world's center, that auſpicious fane 
The reſidence of Phoebus? bleſt, 
And bid adieu to Fes plain. 


IT. 
But now before theſe alk Aol Mars advance, 
And brandiſh laughter! s flaming torch around ; 
May Thebes ne'er feel the threaren'd wound, 
For to a friend his friend's miſchance 
Is grievous as his own: each ill 
That lights upon theſe ſevenfold towers, 
With equal woe Phœnicia's realm muſt fill: 
For Thebes I mourn; ſince of one blood with ours 
From lo's loves this nation dates its birth, 
Thote forrows I partake which vex my kindred earth. 


© fg. 
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IL 2. 

Thick as a wintry cloud that phalanx ſtands, 
Whoſe gleaming ſhields portend the bloody fight, 

The God of War with ſtern delight, 

Shall to the ſiege thoſe hoſtile bands 

Lead on, and rouſe the Fiends to ſmite 

The race of an inceſtuous bed : 
Much, O Pelaſgian Argos, much thy might, 
And more the vengeance of the Gods I dread ; 
For arm'd with juſtice on his native land 

Ruſhes that baniſh'd youth, the ſceptre to demand, 


POLYNICES, CHORUS. 


POLYNICE S. 

They who were ſtation'd to obſerve the gates, 
Unbarr'd them, and with courteſy receiv'd me 
As I the fortreſs enter'd : hence I fear 
Leſt now they in their wily toils have caught, 
They ſhould Certain, and flay me; I with eyes 
Moſt vigilant muſt therefore look around 
To guard 'gainſt treachery : but the ſword which arms 
This hand ſhall give me courage. Ho! who's there? 
Dota a mere found alarm me? All things ſeem, 
F'en to the braveſt, dreadful, when they march 
O'er hoſtile ground. I in my Mother plac'd 
Firm confidence, yet hardly can I truſt 
Her who on me prevail'd t' accept the pledge, 
And hither come. But I have near at hand 
A lure alylum, for the blazing altars 
Are not remote, nor yet 1s yonder houſe 
Without inhabitants. Be ſheath'd, my ſword. 
Thoſe courteous Nymphs who at the portals ſand, 
I'll queſtion. O ye foreign Damſcls, ſay, 
What was the country whence to Greece ye came? 

e Ho R uUVSGS. 
P:: cerca is my native land, I there 


Me, 


— 
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Me, the firſt fruit of their victorious arms, 
A votive offering to Apollo ſent, 
But to the venerable prophetic domes, 
And blazing ſhrines of Phatbus, when the Son 
Of Oedipus prepar'd to have convey'd me, 
The Argives gainſt this city led their hoſt. 
But in return inform me who thou art, 
Who com'ſt toThebes, o'er whole ſeven gates are rear'd 
As many turrets. / 

POLYNICES. 

Oedipus, the ſon 
Of Laius, was my Father ; but Jocaſta, 
The Daughter of Menæceus, brought me forth, 
And every Theban calls me Polynices. 


CHORU $. 

Thou kinſman to Agenor's race, my lords 
By whom I was ſent hither, at thy feet, 
] as the uſage of my country bids 
Proſtrate myſelf, Thou to thy native land 
After a tedious abſence art return'd, 
But, ho ! come forth, thou venerable Dame, 
Open the doors; O Mother of the Chict, 
Hear'ſt thou my voice? why yet doſt thou delay 
To croſs the lofty palace, and with ſpeed 
In thoſe fond arms thy deareſt ion infold ? 


JOCASTA, POLYNICES, CHORUS, 


:J@OCATT A 

Within the palace, O Phœnician nymohs, 
Hearing your voice, I with a tardy ſtep 
Trembling thro? age, creep hither. O my Son, 
At length, I after many days, once more 
- Behold that face: fling, fling thoſe arms around 
The boſom of your Mother ; thole lov'd checks 
Let me embrace, and with your azure treſſes 
My neck o'erſhadowing, mix my ſtreaming hair, 
Jo theſe maternal arms you ſcaice return, 


Till 
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Till hope and expectation both had fail'd. 

O how ſhall I accoſt you, how impart 

To my whole frame the tranſports of my ſoul, 
And all around me, wherefoe'er I turn, 

Bid pleaſures paſt, and diſtant years revive ? 
My Son, you left this manſion of your Sire 

A deſert, by your haughty Brother wrong'd 
And exiPd from your country. By each friend 


How greatly hath your abſence been bewail'd ! 


How greatly by all Thebes ! My hoary locks 
Hence did I ſever from this aged head, 
Hence weeping utter many piteous notes, 
And, O my Son, the tiſſued robes of white 
Which erſt I wore, exchange for ſable weeds 
Thefe loath'd habiliments. Within the palace 
Your Father of his eyeſight reft, bewails 

The diſunited pillars of his houſe : 

Reſolv'd to ſlay himſelf, he ſometimes ſtrives 
To ruſh on the drawn fword; then ſearches round 
For the high beam to fix the gliding nooſe, 
Groaning forth imprecations *gainſt his Sons ; 
Thus uttering with ſhrill tone his clamorous plaings, 
He lives encompaſs'd by perpetual night. 
But, ah ! my Son, by wedlock's ſtricteſt bonds 
United, I am told that you enjoy 

A foreign Conſort, in a foreign realm, 

To vex your Mother's ſoul and the ſtern ghoſt 
Ot Laius; on ſuch ill-afforted nuptials 

Curſes attend. The [| 6] Hymeneal torch 

I kindled not, to grace your ſpouſal rites, 

As cuſtom hath ordain'd, and it behoves 

A happy Mother: nor his cooling ſtream 

To fill the laver did Iſmenos yield; 

Nor on th' arrival of thy royal Bride 

Thro* Thebes were feſtive acclamations heard. 


[6] © It was cuſtomary for the Bride to be conducted by the 
© mother of the Bridegroom bearing a kindled torch.” Scholl, 


Periſh 
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Periſh the cauſe of this unnatural war, 
Be it or ſword, or diſcord, or your Sire, 
Or Fate, whole horrors revel in the houſe 
Of Oedipus : for theſe diſaſters ſting 
My ſoul with anguiſh. 


CHORUS, 
Great endearments riſe 

From pangs maternal, and all women love 
Their progeny. 

POLYNICES. 

Amidſt my foes I come, 
O Mother, whether wiſely or unwilcly, 
Great are my doubts : but all men are conſtrain'd 
To love their country. He who argues aught 
Againſt a truth ſo clear, in empty words 
Takes pleaſure, while his heart confutes his tongue. 
Yet with ſuch panic terror was I ſeiz'd, 
Leſt by ſome ſtratagem my Brother ſlay me, 
That bearing a drawn falchion in my hand, 
I caſt my eyes around on every fide 
As I the city travers'd : my ſole truſt 
Is in the truce he ſwore to, and thy taith 
Which led me to this manſion of my Sire: 
Yet as I came, full many a tear I ſhed, 
After long abſence, to behold the palace, 
The ſacred altars of the Gods, that ring 
Where wreſtlers ſtrive, ſcene of my youthful ſports, 
And Dirce's fountain. Hence unzuſtly driven, 
I in a foreign city dwell, and ſteep 
Thele eyes in tears inceſſant. But to add 
Grief to my griefs, thee with thy treBes ſhorn 
I ice, and in a fable velit array'd. 
Wieich that I am ! how dreadful, and how hard 
To reconcile, is enmity 'twixt thoſe 
Ot the fame houſe, O Mother. But how fares 
My aged Sire within, whoſe eyes are clos'd 
In total darknels ? how, my Siſters twain, P 
Bewail they not their exil'd Brother's fate? | 

JOCASTA, 1 
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JOCAST A, 

Some God hath ſmitten the devoted houſe 
Of Oedipus. I firſt *eainſt Heaven's decrees 
Brought forth a Son, and in an evil hour 
Wedded that Son to whom you owe your birth, 
But wherefore ſhould I dwell upon theſe ſcenes 
Of horror? it behoves us to bear up 
Under the woes inflicted by the Gods. 
How ſhalt atk the queſtions which I wiſh ? 
Fearing to wound your ſoul, yet to propoſe them, 
[7]Is my deſire moſt urgent. 


POLYNICES, 
| veſtion me, 
Leave nought unſaid : for, O my deareſt Mother, 
Whatever is thy pleaſure, will to me 
Scem grateful. 
JOCAST A, 
With what moſt I wiſh to know, 
Will I begin my queſtions. Is not exile 
A grievous ill? 
POLYNICE $. 
: Moſt grievous, and in deed 
Worſe than in name. 
JOCAST A. | 
How happens this? whence riſes 
The miſery of the baniſh'd man? 


POLYNICE S. 
He's ſubject 
To one ſevere calamity, he wants 
Freedom of ſpeech. 


7] * Eu is the reading of the manuſcripts I have conſulted, 
„in which 1 apprehend they all concur without any variation; 
© the Oxford edition ought not to have retained the blunder ot 
% cx2v9ac, the origin of which Valkenaer has traced from Her- 
„% vagius.” Brunck. 1 do not proceed with a tranſlation of 
Brunck's cenſures on Hervagius, which are here at leaſt miſplaced, 
as it appears on referring to Valkenger, that he printed the word 
Tight in his firſt edicion, though not in that of 1551. 


JOCAST As 
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JOCASTA. 
The wretch of whom you talk, 
Who utters not his thoughts, is but a ſlave. 


POLYNICES. 
The follies of their rulers they muſt bear. 


JOCAST A. 
This were a piteous doom, to be conſtrain'd 
To imitate th' unwiſe. 


It gain enſuc, 
We muſt ſubmit, tho' natyre's voice forbid. 


JOCASTA, 
Hopes, it is ſaid, the hungry exile feed. 


POLYNICES. 
With ſmiles they view him, but are flow to aid. 


Joe ASTA. 
Doth not Time prove their falſhood ? 


POLYNICE Ss. 
They poſleſs 
An influence equal to the Queen of Love; 
They baniſh every ſorrow from the breaſt. 


JOCAST A, 
But whence procur'd you food, ere you obtain'd 
A ſuſtenance by wedlock ? 


POLYNICES. 
For the day 
At times I had ſufficient, but at times 
Was wholly deſtitute. 


JOCAST A, 
Your Father's friends, 
And they who ſhar'd his hoſpitable board, 
Did they not aid you ? 


R 
Be thou ever bleſt! 
For he who is unhappy hath no friend. 


JOCASTA. 
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JOCAST A. 
But did not your illuſtrious birth advance you 
To ſome exalted ſtation ? 


POLYNICES. 
A great curſe 
Ts poverty : this high deſcent with food 
Supplied me not. 
JoOCASTA 
To all mankind it ſeems 

Their native land's moſt dear. 

POLYNICEU $. 

Words have not power 

T' expreſs what love I for my country feel. 


Jocas Ta. 
But why to Argos went you, what deſign 
Had you then form'd ? 


POLYNICE $S. 
Apollo to Adraſtus 
Pronounc'd a certain oracle, 


. JOCAST A. 
What mean you ? 
] cannot comprehend. 
POLYNICE 8s, 
That he in wedlock 


Should join his Daughters to the boar and lion. 


Jo ASTA. 
How did the names of theſe ferocious beaſts 
Relate to you, my Son ? 


POLYNICES. 
I cannot tell, 
To this adventure was I call'd by Fortune. 


JOCAST A. : 
That Goddeſs is diſcreet: but by what means 
Did you obtain your Conſort ? 


POLYNICES. | 
It was nighe 
When to Adraſtus veſtibule I came, 


JOCAST As 
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JOCAST A. 

To ſeek your lodging like a baniſh'd vagrant ? 
POLYNICE Ss. 

E'en ſo: and there I met another exile. 


JOCASTA. 
Who was he ? him moſt wretched too I deem, 


POLYNICE 5s. 
Tydeus, the ſon of Ceneus, I am told. 


JOCAST A. | 
But wherefore did Adraſtus to wild beaſts 
Compare you ? 
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POLYNICES, 
[8] From our fighting for a den. 
JOCAST A. 
Did then the Son of Talaus thus expound 
The oracles ? 
POLYNICES. 
And on us two beſtow'd 
His Daughters. | 
Jo ASTA. 
But have theſe eſpouſals prov d 
Happy, or inauſpicious? 
POLYNICES. 


I have found 
No reaſon yet to curſe the day I wedded. 


[8] © Statius paints Tydeus and Polynices as fighting for a bed 


* which Tydeus attempted to enter, not knowing that it was al- 
* ready occupied by Polynices. Adraſtus came up and ſeparated 
them, and, as they were entering the palace, brheld Polynices 
** clad in the terrific hide of a Lion with its ſhaggy mane, and the 
„ briſtles and tuſks of the Boar of Calydon extented over the 
* broad ſhoulders of Tydeus. The old man, ſtruck with aſtoniſm- 
** ment at the omen, . perceived the accompliſhment of the oracle 
'* of Apollo, which had marked out to him his future ſons-in-law 
* under the appellation of theſe two wild beaſts. How much 
more probable is this than the account of Euripides! to me, I 


** muſt confeſs, the reaſon aſſigned by the Tragic Poet appears ex- 


< tremely flat.” VATLEKENAEA. 4 
Var. I. N 100645 
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10 ASTA. 
Yet how prevail'd you on the Argive hoſt 
 Hither to follow you? 


POLYNICES. 
Adraſtus ſware 
To Tydeus and myſelf, his ſons-in-law, 
(Who now by ſtrict affinity are join'd) 
That both of us, he in our native realms 
Will reinſtate, but Polynices firſt. 
The race of Danaus, and Mycene's chiefs 
Crowd to my banners, an unwelcome ſuccour, 
But ſuch as ſad neceſſity demands, 
Affording: for my country I invade. 
Yet witneſs for me, O ye righteous Gods, 
*Tis with a ſtrong reluctance that I wield 
The ſpear again(t my parents. But to thee, 
O Mother, it belongs to end this ſtrife, 
To reconcile two Brothers, and to cauſe 
My toils, and thine, and thoſe of Thebes, to ceaſe. 
Indulge me while I quote an antient maxim 
« Of human honours, Riches are the ſource, 
« And rule with power ſupreme the tribes of men ;” 
In queſt of wealth I hither come, and lead 
Unnumber'd ſquadrons to the dubious field, 
For indigent nobility is ſcorn'd. „ 
| "020 ©0870 £2 
But lo Eteocles himſelf repairs 
To the appointed conference. In fuch terms 
reſtore peace 'twixt thy Sons, be thine, 
a, the maternal taſk t'ꝰ addreſs them. 


— 


Jo 


- ETEOCLES, POLYNICES, JOCASTA, 
CHORUS. 


ETEOCLES. 
With your requeſt, O Mother, to comply, 
- Hither 1 come: but what mult now be done? 
. Let others ſpeak before me. For the ſquadrons 
* „ ad 
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1 round the walls have marſhall'd, and reftrain'd 
The ardor of the city, till 1 hear 

What terms of peace you would propoſe, what views 
Within theſe walls induc'd you to receive 

My Brother, by the public faith fecur'd, 

Extorting my conſent, 


JocCAs TA. 
Yer pauſe awhile ; 

For haſte is incompatible with juſtice : 
But flow deliberations oft effect 
Such ſchemes as wiſdom dictates. Lay aſide 
Thoſe threatening looks, that vehemence of ſoul ; 
For thou behold'ſt not the terrific head 
Lopp'd from Meduſa's ſhoulders: but behold'ſt 
Thy Brother coming.—Your benignant eyes, 
O Polynices, on your Brother turn, 
For while you look upon that kindred face f 
You will ſpeak better, and his words receive 
With more advantage. Fein would I ſuggeſt. 
One act of wholeſome prudence to you both 
An anger'd friend, when with his friend he meets, 
Should at ſuch interview attend to nought 
But thoſe pacific ſchemes on which he came, 
Their antient broils forgetting. Tis incumbent 
On you, O Polynices, to ſpeak firſt, 
Becauſe complaining of great wrongs, you lead 
An Argive army hither. May ſome God 
Judge "twixt my Sons, and reconcile their ſtrife ! 


POLYNICES 

Plain are the words of truth, and Juſtice needs 
No ſubtlety t' interpret; for it bears 
Enough to recommend it : but Injuſtice, 
Devoid of all internal worth, requires 
Each ſpecious art. My Father's houſe, my intereſts, 
His allo, I conſulted : and the curſe 
Which Oedipus had erſt pronounc'd againſt us, 
Anxious to ſhun, from theſe domains retir'd 
N 2 
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A voluntary exile, and to Him 

Surrender'd up the ſceptre for one year, 

That in my turn I might be King, nor come 
With enmity and ſlaughter in my train, 

Thoſe miſchiefs which from difcord muſt enſue 
To act or ſuffer. He, who to theſe terms 
Aſſented, and for ſanctions of his oath 

Invok'd the Gods, hath not accompliſh'd aught 
Of his engagements, but ſtill keeps the throne, 
And o'er my portion of our Father's realm 
Without a colleague reigns, I, on receiving 
My rights, een now am ready, from this land 
To ſend the troops, and in my palace rule 

For an appointed time, then yicld again 

The empire to my Brother, nor lay waſte 

My country, nor the ſcaling-ladder plant 
Againſt yon turrets : yet will I attempt 

To do all this, if juſtice be denied me. 

J call the Gods to witneſs theſe aſſertions: 
That tho” each folemn contract on my part 
Hath been perform'd, I from my native land 
By lawleſs force am driven. I have collected 
No ſpecious words, O Mother, to adorn 
Truths which with equal force muſt ſtrike the wife 
And the illiterate, if J judge aright. 


CHORU 5. 

To me, although I in a Grecian realm 
Have not been nurtur'd, thau appear'ſt to ſpeak 
With much diſcretion. 

| ETEOCLES, 

If, in their ideas 

Of excellence and wiſdom, all concurr'd, 
No ſtrife had e'er perplex'd the human race. 
But now, among the tribes of men, are Fit, 
And Right, and fair Equality, mere names, 
In real life no longer to be found. 
To you, O Mother, I without concealment "39D 


- 
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Will ſpeak my ſentiments; [g]I would aſcend 
The ſtarry paths whence burſts the orient Sun, 
And plunge beneath the central earth, to win 
Empire the greateſt of th immortal Powers. 

I therefore will not yield up ſuch a good 

To any other, but for my own-uſe 

Retain it, O my Mother : for of manhood 


] The late Biſhop Warburton, and other modern Critics, 
having particularly noticed the reſemblance between this paſſage 
and the following lines in the firſt part of Shakeſpeare's Henry 
the Fourth, 

By heav*n methinks it were an eaſie leap, 

To pluck bright Honour from the pale-fac'd moon, 

Or dive into the bottom ot the deep, 

Where fadom-line coule never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned Honour by the locks, 

So he that could redeem her thence might wear 

Without co-rival all her dignities. 

But out upon this half-pac'd fellowſhip ! 
it being generally ſuppoſed, that Shakeſpeare was an utter ſtranger 
to the Greek, and had very little knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage; it may not be unacceptable to the reader, to ſee the French 
2nd Engliſh tranſlations of the correſpondent lines extant at the 
time he wrote: the former have extracted from the quotation of 
it in Plutarch's treatiſe on fraternal love, as it ſtands in Amyott's 
verſion of that author's works, printed at Paris in 1574. 

« Te monetrois en Teltoille ſejour 

„Pu clair Solliell ou commence le jour, 

« Er deſcendrois deſſoubs la terre baſle, 

1% Si je pouvois acquerir par audace 

La Royauté ſouveraine des Dieux.“ ä 
In che Engliſh, which is rendered with a very inferior degree of 
ſucceſs, the ſpirit, and even the meauing, of the original have in 
a great meaſure periſhed, 

If I could rule or raigne in heaven above, 

And eeke command in depth of darkſome hell, 

No toil ne travel ſhould my ſprites ahaſhe, 

„To take the way unto my reflleſs will 

« Toclimbe aloft, nor down for to deſcend.” 

The edition of Mr. George Gaſcoigne's works, whence I tran- 
ſcribed this, bears date 1575; but the tranſlation of the Phœniſſæ. 
by the title of Jocaſta, which is the joiat production of him and 
Mr. Francis Kinwelmerſhe, is ſaid in the title to have been pre- 
ſented by them at Grayes-Inne, in the ycar 1566, and ofien de- 
viates widely from the original for whole ſcenes together. 
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Devoid is he who tamely bears the loſs 

Of what he prizes moſt, and 1n its ſtead 

Accepts ſome mean exchange. Yet more, it ſhames me 
That he who proudly comes, with arms to lay 
Our country walte, his wiſhes ſhould obtain. 

For this would be to Thebes a foul reproach, 

If trembling at Mycene's ſpear, I gave 

To him my ſceptre. Thus array'd in mail 

He ought not to negotiate terms of peace, 

For all that by the ſword our haughty foes 

Hope to exact, might gentle words procure, 

If ſuch his pleaſure, he on other terms 

Shall be permitted in this land to dwell ; 

But never can I willingly forego 

That one great object, nor while ſovereign power 
Is yet within my reach, will I &er ſtoop 

To be his vaſſal : rather come, ye flames, 

Ye falchions ; let the warrior ſteed be harneſs'd, 


With brazen chariots cover all the ficld, 


I never will ſurrender up my throne. 


[ro] Since if we muſt o'erleap the narrow bounds 
Of juſtice, for an empire, to tranſgreſs 


Were glorious; we in every point beſide 


Are bound to act as virtue's rules enjoin, 


CHORUS. 
No ornaments of ſpeech to. evil deeds 
Are due, for Juſtice hates ſuch borrow'd charms. 


f 10] “ Suetonius re'ates, that Julips Cæſar had theſe verſc 
* frequently in his mouth. Cicero has tranſlated them in his 
** Othces, and Dionyſ. Halicarnaff, given the purport of them. 
« But no man will be ſhocked at this ſpeech, who obſerves that 
** the Poet himſelf immediately expreſſes his diſapprobation of it, 
his own opinion and ideas of juſtice being uſually aſcribed tv 
„the Chorus: which may be obſerved in a thouſand paſſiges. Ii 
becomes an imitator to put impious-ſpeeches into the parts 0! 
* tmpious men, provided he conſult the intereſts of ſound mo- 
** rality by means of ſome other perſonage of more unblemiſhed 
„character, as the Chorales uſually are,” Barxts, 


JOCASTA 
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JOCAST A. 

Believe me, O Eteocles my Son, 
Old age is not by wretchedneſs alone 
Attended : more diſcreetly than raſh youth 
Experience ſpeaks. Why doſt thou woo Ambition, 
That moſt malignant Goddeſs ? O forbear ! 
For ſhe's a foe to Jultice, and hath enter'd 
Full many a manſion, many a proſperous city. 
Nor left them till in ruin ſhe involves 
All thoſe who harbour her : yet this is ſhe 
On whom thou doar'ſt. *Twere better, O my Son, 
To cultivate Equality, who joins 
Friends, cities, heroes in one ſtedfaſt league: 
For by the laws of nature, thro? the world 
Equality was ſtabliſhed : but the wealthy 
Finds in the poorer man a conſtant foe ; 
Hence bitter enmity derives its ſource. 
Equality, among the human race, 
Meaſures, and weights, and numbers hath ordain'd: 
Both the dark orb of night and radiant ſun | 
Their annual circuits equally perform; x | 
Each, free from envy, to the other yields 
Alternately ; thus day and night afford 
Their ſervices to man, Yet wilt not thou 
Be ſatisfied to keep an equal portion 
Of theſe domains, and to thy Brother give 
His due. Where then is juftice ? ſuch reſpect 
As ſober reaſon diſapproves, why pay'ſt thou 
To Empire, to oppreſſion crown'd with triumph? 
To be a public ſpectacle thou deem'ſt 
Were honourable, *T1s but empty pride. 
When thou haſt much already, why ſubmit 
To toils unnumber'd ? what's ſuperfluous wealth, 
But a mere name? Sufficient to the wiſe 
Is competence: for man pofleſies nought | 
Which he can call his own. Tho” for a time 
What bounty the indulgent Gods beſtow 
We manage, they reſume it at their will: 
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Unſtable riches vaniſh in a day, 

Should I to thee th” alternative propoſe 

Either to reign, or ſave thy native land, 

Could'ſt thou reply, that thou badſt rather reign ? 
Bur if he conquer, and the Argive ſpears 

_ CYerpower the ſquadrons who from Cadmus ſpring, 
Thou wilt bchold T hebes taken, wilt behold 

Our captive virgins raviſn'd by the toe ; 

That empire which thou ſeek'ſt, will prove the bane 
Of thy lov'd country; yet thou ſtill perſiſt'& 

In miſchievous ambition's wild career. 

bus far to thee, And now to you I ſpeak, 

O VPolynices ; favours moſt unwile 

Are thoſe Adraſtus hath on you beſtow'd, 

And with misjudging fury are you come 

To ſpread dire havoc o'er your native land. 

If you (which may the righteous Gods avert !) 
This city take, how will you rear the trophies 

Of ſuch a baitle ? how, when you have laid 

Your country waſte, th'initiatory rites 

Perform, and ſlay the victims? on the banks 

Of Inachus diſplay'd, with what inſcription 

Adorn the ſpoils ? * From blazing Thebes theſe ſhield: 
«« Hath Polvnices won, and to the Gods 

„% Devoted.” Never, O my Son, thro' Greece 
May you obtain ſuch glory. But if you 

Are vanquiſh'd, and Eteocles prevail; 

To Argos, leaving the enſanguin'd field 

Strewn with unnumber'd corſes of the Nain, 
How can you flee for ſuccour? *rwill be ſaid 

By ſome malignant tongue; * A curlt alliance 

& [5 this which, O Adraſtus, thou haſt form'd ; 
Vie to the nuptials of one virgin owe 

« Qur ruin,” You are haitening, O my San, - 
Into a twofold miſckict ; loling all 40 
That you attempt, and cauſing your brave friends 
o periſh. O my Sons, this wild exceſs 

Of lage, with joint concurrence, lay aſide, 


By 
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By equal folly when two chiefs inſpir'd, 
To battle ruſh, dire milchiefs mult enſue, 


cho Rus. 
Avert theſe woes, and reconcile the ſons 
Of Oedipus, ye Gods. 


E TEO CIES. 
No ſtrife of words 
Is ours, O Mother; we but waſte the time, 
And all your care avails not. For no peace 
Can we conclude on any other terms 
Than thoſe already nam'd, that I, ſtill wielding 
The ſceptre, ſhall be monarch of this land : 
Then leave me to myſelf, and ceaſe to urge 
Theſe tedious admonitions. As for thee, | 
O Polynices, from theſe walls depart, bw 
Or thou ſhalt die. | 
POLYNICES 
By whom ? who can be found 
Tnvulnerable enough, with reeking ſword 
To ſtrike me dead, yet ſcape the ſeli-lame fate? 4 
TED ETEOCLES. | 
Beſide thee, and not diſtant far he ſtands, 
Seelt thou this arm ? 


POLYNICETS. 
Ns I fee it: but wealth makes 
Its owners timid, and too fond of life. 
ETEOCLE $ 
Art thou come hither with a numerous hoſt 
*Gainſt him thou count'ſt a daſtard in the field? 


POLYNICES, 
A cautious general's better than a bold, 


ETEOCLE S, 
Thou on that compact, which preſerves thy life, | 
Too haughtily preſum'ſt. ' 
POLYNICE SS, | 

Again I claim 

The ſceptre and my portion of this realm. 


E T E O- | 
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ETEOCLES. 
Ill-founded is thy claim, for I will dwell 
In my own houſe. 
POLYNICES. 
Retaining to yourſelf 
More than your ſhare ? 
ETEOCLE S. 


The words which! pronounce 
Are theſe; Depart thou from the Theban land. 


POLYNICE 8, 
Ye altars of my lov'd paternal Gods— 


I T EOOCIL ES. 
Which thou art come to plunder 
| POLYNICES. 
Hear my voice. 


ETEOCLE $. 
What Deity will hear thee, 'gainſt thy country 
While thus thou wagelt war ? 
POLYNICES. 
And ye abodes 
Of thoſe two [11] Gods on milk-white courſers borne. 


ETEOCLES 
Who hate thee— 


POLYNICE S. 
From the manſions of my Sire 


Am I expell'd. 
ETEOCLE Ss. 
Becauſe thou hither cam ſt 
Thoſe manſions to deſtroy. 
POLYNICES. 


| Thence was I driven 
With foul injuſtice. O ye Powers Divine! 


[11] Zethus and Amphion, who, as Barnes obſerves in his note 


on this paſſage, are alſo called awvorwaw, in the introduclory ſpeech 
to che Hercules Diſtracted of our Author. 


ET E O- 
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ETEOCLES. 
Go to Mycene ; there, and not at Thebes, 
Invoke the Gods. 
POLYNICES, 
You trample on the laws 


Toer n. 
Yet am not I like thee my country's foe. 


POLYNICES. 
Reft of my portion, while you drive me forth 
An exile, | 
E TEOCLES. 
Thee moreover will I ſlay. 


FULTHICHKS 
Hear'ſt thou what wrongs, my Father, I endure ? 


ETEOCLES, 
Thy actions too have reach'd his ears. 


POLYNICES, 
And you 
My Mother. 
E TEO CL ZS. 


Thou thy Mother canſt not name 
Without a profanation. 


POLYNICES 
O thou city! 


EK TEO CL ES. 
To Argos haſte, and there invoke the pool 
Of Lerna. 
P OLYNIC ES. 
I depart : forbear to grieve 
For me, O Mother, but accept my praiſe. 


ETEOCLE S. 
From theſe domains avaunt. . 


POLYNICE S. 
Before I go, 
Permit me to behold our Sire. 


E TE O- 
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ETEOCLESYS 


Thou ſhalt not 
Obtain this boon. 


POLYNICES. 
My virgin Siſters then. 


ETEOCLES. 
Them too thou ne'er ſhalt ſee. 


POLYNICES. | 
Alas! dear Siſters. 
ETEOCLE 5s. | 
Why nam'ſt thouthoſe to whom thou art moſt hateful? 


POLYNICES. 
Joy to my Mother ? 


JOCAST A, 
Have I any cauſe 


For joy, my Son ? 
POLYNICES. 
No longer am I yours. 
JOCASTA 
Full many and moſt grievous are my woes. 


POLYNICES 
Becauſe he wrongs me. 


ETEROCLES. 


Equal are the wrongs 
1 ſuffer, 


POLYNICE SS. 
Where will you your ſtation take 
Before yon turrets ? | 
ETEOCLES. 
For what purpoſe aſk 
T his queſtion ? 
POLYNICE $, 
I in battle am reſolv'd 
To meet and ſlay you. 


3 
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ETEOCLE $. 
The ſame wiſh now fires 
My inmoſt ſoul. 
JOCASTA. | 
Alas! my Sons, what mean ve? 
E TE OC LES. 


The fact itſelf muſt ſhew. 


Jo ASTA. 
Will ye not ſhun 
The curſes of your Sire? 
E TEO OI IES. 
Perdition ſeize 
On our whole houſe! ſoon ſhall my ſword imbrued 
With gore, no longer in its ſcabbard reſt. Exit Jocaſta, 


POLYNICES. 

Thou ſoil which nurtur'd me, and every God, 
Bear witneſs, that with inſults and with wrongs 
O'crwhelm'd, I from my country like a ſlave, 

Not like the fon of Oedipus, am driven. 

Whate'er thou ſuffer, O thou city, blame 

Not me, but him: for I was loth t' invade 

This land, and with reluctance now depart, 

Thou too, O Phoebus, mighty King, who guard'ſt 

Theſe ſtreets, ye palaces, my youthful comrades, 

Farewell; and, O ye ſtatues of the Gods, 

Drench'd with the blood of victims: for I know not 

Whether lever ſhall accoſt you more. 

But Hope yet ſleeps not, and in her I place 

My trult, that with Heaven's aid I ſhall enjoy 

The Theban realm, when I have ſlain this boaſter. 

Exit Polynices. 
ETEOCLES, 

I eave theſe domains: a forethought by the Gods 
Inſpir'd, my Father prompted, when on thee 

The name of Polynices, to denote 

Abundance of contention, he beſtow'd. Exit Eteocles. 


CHORUS, 
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CHORUS, 
ODE. 


I. 

Erſt to this land the Tyrian Cadmus came, 

When at his feet a Heifet lay, 
Who in the meads unyok'd was wont to ſtray, 
Fulfilling Heaven's reſponſe well known to ' 

And mark'd the ſpot where he ſhould dwell ; 
The oracle announc'd this fruitful ground 
For his abode, where from her limpid well, 
Fair Dirce ſpreads a cooling ſtream around, 
And on her banks are vernal bloſſoms found; 

Compreſs'd by amorous Jove 

Here Semele the ruddy Bromius bore, 
Whom ivy with luxuriant tendrils ſtrove 

In infancy to mantle o'er, 

And round his happy brows to ſpread. 

Hence, in Bacchanalian dance, 

With light and wanton tread 
The Theban nymphs advance, 
And matrons all cheir cares reſign, 
Gay Votaries to the God of wine. 


II. 
Mars at the fount its ruthleſs guardian plac'd, 
On tcaly folds a Dragon rode, 
Wild glar'd his eyes, in vain the waters flow'd, 
Nor dar'd the thirſting paſſenger to taſte; 
Advancing with undaunted tread 
To draw libations for the Powers Divine, 
A ponderous ſtone full on the monſter's head 
Cadmus diſcharg'd, then ſeiz'd and pierc'd his chine 
With frequent wounds; ſo Pallas did injoin: 
This done, the teeth he ſow'd, 
And inſtantly, dire ſpectacle, a train 
All clad in mail, on earth's torn ſurface glow'd ; 
Soon was each hardy warrior ſlain, 
And to the ſoil which gave him birth 


Join'd 
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Join'd once more : a crimſon flood 
Moiſten'd the lap of earth ; 
By parching winds their blood 
Was viſited, and till remain 
Its marks on the diſcolor'd plain. 


. 
To thee, O Epaphus, the child of Jove, 
Sprung from our [12] Grandame Io's love, 
I cry'd in a Barbaric ſtrain; 
O viſit, viſit this once favour'd plain 
Which thy deſcendants call their own. 
Two Goddeſſes by countleſs votaries known, 
Proſerpina dread Queen who from our birth 
Conducts us to the tomb, with Ceres the benign, 
E'en ſhe whoſe foodful ſhrine 
Is throng'd by every denizen of earth, 
From earlieſt days this realm poſſeſs'd: 
With lambent glories on their front diſplay'd, 
O ſend them to its aid; 
Nought can withſtand a God's requeſt. 


ETEOCLES, CHORUS. 


ETEOCLES 70 one of his Attendants. 
Go thou, and hither bring Menceceus* ſon 
Creon, the noble brother of Jocaſta 
My Mother; tell him, on my own affairs, 
And on the public intereſts of the ſtate, 


[12] According to Apollodorus, lo, after her lohg wanderings, 
took Epaphus, her ſon by Jupiter, with her into Ayypr, where 
ſhe married Telegonas, the King of that country. Epaphu ſuc- 
ceeded his Father-in-law in his dominions, and married Mem - 
phis, the Daughter of Nilus, by whom he had one Daughter Li- 
bya, from whom one of the quarters of the world now called tri- 
ca (but by Strabo, and moſt of the antient Ge graphical wiirers, 
Libya) is generally ſuppoted to have derived its name. The God 
Neptune was the Father, and Libya the Mother, of Agenor, whote 
ſon Cadmus married Harmonia, and founded "Thebes, as inentio:ed 
in the prologue to this Tragedy: whence it appears that Eteocles 
and Polynices were nine generations removed from Jo. 


Vol. I. NB With 
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With him I would conſult, ere hoſt oppos'd 

To hoſt in battle meet, and launch the ſpear. 
; But lo, he is at hand to ſpare thy feet 

The toil of this their errand : 1 behold him 

Approach the palace. 


CREON, ETEOCLES, CHORUS. 


CRE ON. 
I have journey*dffar 
In queſt of you, Eteocles my lord; oY 
To every gate and centinel 1 went, 
Hoping to trace you out, 


K T EOCLES. 

Thee too, I long'd, 
O Creon, to behold : for I have found 
Treaties for peace all fruitleſs fince I ſpoke 
Wich Polynices. 


— — 
— — 
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CRE ON. 
He, I hear, looks down 
With ſcorn on Thebes, truſting in his ally 
Adraſtus, and that numerous Argive hoſt. 
But we to the deciſion of the Gods 
Muſt now refer. Moſt urgent are th' affairs 
Of which I come to tell. 


ETEOCLES. 
| What means my friend? 
Thy words I comprehend not. 


CRE OR. 
From the camp 
Oi Argos a Deſerter came. 


ETEOCLES. 
To bring 
Some recent tidings of what paſſes there? 
R EON. 5 
Their hoſt, he ſays, array'd in glittering mail, 
Will inſtantly benege the Theban towers. 


ETI CO- 
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ETEOCLE S. 
The valiant race of Cadmus, from theſe gates 
Mult ſally forth, to guard their native land, 


CRE O N. 
What mean you? by impetuous youth miſled, 
See you not what you ought? 


E TE OC I Es. 
Without the trenches, 
To ſhew that we are ready for the combat. 


CREON. 

Few are the Theban e but the number 
Of theirs is great. i 
ETEOCLES. 

In words I know them brave. 


CRE ©O N- 
The fame of Argos thro' all Greece reſounds. 


ETEOCLE 5s, 
Be of good cheer; I with their corſes ſoon 
Theſe fields will cover. 


CREON, 

With your wiſhes, mine 
Concur : but I foreſee that ſuch empriſe 
Betre with heavieſt dangers. 


ETEOCLES. 
| | Be aſſut'd 
I will not coop my hoſl within the walls. 


C-R E O N. 
On prudent counſcls our ſucceſs depends, 


ETEOCLE Ss. 
Would'ſt thou perſuade me therefore to attempt 
Some other method ? 


e R E ON. 
Ere you riſk our fate 
Oa one deciſive battle, have recourſe 
To all * iaqgnan 
Yor. I. O | 11 o- 
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ETEOCLES. 


What if I ruſh forth 
From ambulh, and encounter them by night? 


CRE ON. 
Could you return, if worſted, and take ſhelter 
Within theſe walls? 


LTSOCLES 
Night to both hoſts affords 
The fame impediments z but they fare beſt 
Who give th' aſſault. 


CREON, 


*Tis terrible to ruſh 
On danger midſt the thickeſt clouds of darknefs. 


ETEOCLES. 
Shall I then lanch the javelin, while they ſit 
Around the genial board ? 


CRE ON. 
This might alarm them : 


Our buſineſs is, to conquer. 


'ELEOCLES. 
Dirce's channel, 
Which they muſt croſs in their retreat, is deep. 


CREON. 
All ſchemes you can propoſe are leſs expedient 
Than if you with a prudent caution act. 


E TEOCL E,S. 
But what if we with cavalry attack 
The Argive camp ? 
CRE ON, 
On every ſide the hoſt 


With chariots is ſecur'd. 
E TEOCLES. 


What then remains 
For me to = ? muſt I ſurrender up 
This city to our foes ? . 


13 = CREON- 
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c R EO RN. 
Not thus; exert 
Your wiſdom, and deliberate. 


ETEOCLE Ss. 
What precaution, 
Think ſt thou, were moſt diſcrcet ? - 
CREON, 
I am inform'd 


They have ſeven Champions. 


ETHOCLES, 


What's the taſk aſſign'd 
For them t effect? their ſtrength can be but ſmall, 


CRE ON, : 
To head as many bands, and ſtorm each gate. 


ETEOCLES. 


How chun ſhall we proceed ? for I diſdain | 
To lit inactive. 


CREON, 
On your part ſelect 
Seven warriors who the portals may defend. 


ETEOCLE SS. 
Ofer ſquadrons to preſide, or take their ſtand 
As ſingle combatants ? 


e RE OR. 

; Io lead ſeven ſquadrons ; 

Chooſing the braveſt, 
ETEOCLES. | 
Well I underſtand 
Thy purpoſe ; to prevent the foe from ſcaling _ 
The ramparts, 
CRE O N. 
Comrades of experience add ; 

For one man ſees not all. 


ET EO COL ES. . 
Shall I to valour 
Or wiſdom give the preference? 


O 2 CREON, 
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CREON, 

Join them both : 
For one without the other 1s a thing 
Of no account. 

E TEO CIES. 
It ſhall be done: I'll march 

{ 13] Into the city, place at every gate 
A chief, as thou haſt counſell'd, and the troops 
Diſtribute ſo that we on equal terms 
May with the foe engage. It would be tedious 
The name of every warrior to recount, 
Juſt at this moment, when beneath our walls 
The enemy is poſted. But with ſpeed 
go, that l in action may not prove 
A loiterer. May it be my lot to meet 
My Brother hand to hand, that with this ſpear 
I'midſt the lines of battle may transfix 
And kill that ſpoiler, who is come to lay” 
My country waſte. I to thy care entruſt 
The nuptials of Antigone my Siſter 
And thy Son Hamon, if it be my fate 


[13], The Scholiaſt fays ; Eteocles here ſpeaks ridiculouſly, be- 

«« cauſe he was already in the city. But with his permiſſion, and that 
of all the Critics, I aſſert, that it is uſual, for a perſon who tays 
all day at home, though he be in the city, to be ſpoken of a; 

* not having gone into the city that day. This I mention in a 
«© curſory manner, leſt the Poet ſhould be left deſtitute of that de- 
« fence he deſerves.” BARN ES. Carmelli nearly copies the above 
note, Grotius in his preface obſerves, that it is well known that 

a palace, though contained in a city, may be diſtinguiſhed from it. 

Valkenaer obſerves, that this is here true in its utmoſt extent, and 

that the Acropolis or citadel in which the palace ſtood, was ori- 

ginally detached from Thebes, which was built on lower ground, 

till the city became ſo populous, and-its buildings extended them- 

ſclves ſo far as to form a junction. Dr. —— echoes the 

Scholiaſt, and calls the reading of woau extremely abſurd, and pro- 
poſes in its ſtead xvx%0, and inſerts the word ambitum in his Latin 

verſion : which, in whatever point of view we conſider the matter, 

may be detrimental, and cannot, I apprehend, be the leaſt improve - 

ment to the context. Brunck, however, ſets Aldus and all the 

manuſcripts at defiance, and boldly inſerts xx in his edition. 
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To periſh in the combat, and enforce 

Our former contract with my dying breath. 

Thou art Jocaſta's Brother: of what uſe 

Are many words? my Mother in ſuch rank 

Maintain, as ſuits thy houour, and the love 

Thou bear'ſt me. As for my unhappy Sire, 

To his own folly are his ſufferings due, 

Bereft of eye- ſight; him I cannot praiſe, 

For by his curſes would he lay us both, 

One thing have we omitted; of the Seer 

Tireſias, to enquire, if he have aught 

Of Heaven's obſcure reſponſes to diſcloſe. 

Thy Son, Menæceus from his Grandſire nam'd, 

To fetch the Prophet hither, will I ſend, 

O Creon, for he gladly will converſe 

With thee : but I ſo ſcornfully have treated, 

Een in his preſence, the whole Soothſayer's art, 

That he abhors me. But I, on the city 

And thee, O Creon, this injunction lay; 
If I prove ſtronger, ſuffer not the corſe p 
Of Polynices in this Theban realm | 
To be interr'd : let death be the reward 

Of him who ſcatters duſt o'er his remains, 

Although he be the deareſt of my friends. 

Thus far to thee—But to my followers this 
I add; bring forth my ſhield, my helm, my greaves, 
And radiant mail, that by victorious Juſtice | 
Accompanied, I inſtantly may ruth 

Amidſt the fray which waits me. But to Prudence, 
Wha bet of all th' immortal Powers protects 

The intereſts of her votaries, let us pray 

That ſhe this city would from ruin ſave. Exit Etcocles. 


CHORUS. 
O DE. 0 
| J. | 
How long, ſtern Mars, ſhall ſcenes of death inſpire 


Averſion to the feaſts gay Bacchus holds ? 
| O 3 | Why 
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Why join'ſt thou not the beauteous virgin choir 
Whoſe heaving boſoms love's firſt warmth unfolds, 
Thy hair's looſe ringlets waving o'er thy face, 
Please on ſome amorous theme the lute t' employ 
Dear to the Graces, dear to ſocial joy? 

But thou, a foe to the devoted race 

Of { 14] T hebe, Jcad'lt theſe Argives to their fields, 
Forming dire preludes for a tragic dance; 

Nor with the God whoſe hand the thy rſus wields, 
In dappled ſkins of hinds doſt thou advance; 
Exulting in the thong and harneſs'd ſtecds, 

Thou driv'it thy chariot o'er-Iſmenos' meads, 

And 'gainſt th' invaders, in each Theban breaſt 
Jafubng equal rancor, prompt'ſt that band, 

Seed ot the Dragon's teeth, to take their ſtand ; 
Theſe ruſh to guard the walls, and thoſe tr inveſt, 
Inhuman Goddeſs, Diſcord, to the Kings 

Ot Labdacus's houſe a train of miſery brings. 


IL 

With ſacred foliage ever clad, ye groves 
Of fam'd Cithzron, whole ſteep cliffs abound 
With ſylvan game, thou mount, where Dian loves 
To urge thro' drifted ſnows the rapid hound, 
Thou ought'lt not to have nouriſh'd in thy ſhade 
Jocaſta's Son; then better had he died 
Whea caſt forth from the palace, on thy fide 
In glittering veſt the royal child was laid: 
Nor ought 1 che Sphynx, the curſe of theſe domains, 
That ſubtle virgin, to have wing'd her way 
From thy prou« tj heights with inauſpicious ſtrains; 
Arm'd with four talons clench'd to rend her prey 
Theſe walls approaching, high into the air 
The progeny of Cadmus did ſhe bear, 


[14] © Thebe was the Daughter of Aſopus, and wiſe of Zethus, 
oy Sa her the city ot Thebes derived its name, according :0 


48 Apollodorus and Pauſanias. See alſo the firſt verſe of Pindar's 
$* firſt Ithmian Ode. * MusGRAVE. The above interpectation of 
Dr. Mu! 8 is conſirmed by Brunck, 


By 
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By Pluto ſent from hell, gainſt Thebes ſhe came. 

Freſh ſtrife is in this houſe and city found 

Betwixt the Sons of Oedipus t' abound, 

For virtue ſprings not from the couch of ſhame; 

Fruits of th' inceſtuous womb, their Sire's diſgrace 
Are theſe devoted Youths, accurſt and ſpurious race. 


III. | 

Erſt thy teeming ſoil gave birth, 
(As in barbaric accents was made known 

To us by the loud voice of fame, ) 
O Thebes, to that illuſtrious brood of Earth, 
Sprung from the teeth of that ſlain Dragon ſown, 

hy realm their proweſs did adorn. 

In honour of | 15 ] Harmonia's bridal morn, 


Co» = 
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[15] The marriage of Cadmus with Harmonia, the Daughter of 
Mars and Venus, is recorded by Hefiod in his Generation of the 
Gods, and many other antient Poets and Hiſtorians. Pauſanias in 
particular mentions in his Laconica, the Gods attending thoſe 
nuptials, and beſlowing their gifts on the wedded pair; and, in 
his Bœotica, he ſpeaks of the Muſes themſelves celebrating theſc 
eſpouſals with their ſongs. The following, lines extr from 
the third book of the Dionyſiaca of Nonnus, a native of /Egypr, 
who flouriſhed in the fifth century, are part of the ſpeech of the 
Crow to Cadmus : 

Orppos 1 Karen , Th vvuPre vwheo; ohr; 
Hue og bjeegporviog Adwnde; ETA YET wy * 
H9vg o BuSM 494001 N ware 1 
Hure“ & gooy tidrg Advices, . xbov BCS 
EJezxts, n πτπ t Xagirwy Jeg, 1X4 yoerues 
Agoguzin Kobe x% 8 Quyodimvro; Abwen: 
Tigroprrny du yojaccs vj £2w7 wy 
Hulu wpror iX, tx Apr 17580 mxYwy, 
Azuoreng & Toole, x EvewTyy MT: THUG 
Love lights his torch, and bids thee come away; 
Thou flothful Bridegroom, whenc* this cold delay? 
Favour'd of Heaven, who midlt th“ enchanting ſcene 
Where young Adonis wooed the Cyprian Queen, 
DwelPit near the gates of Byblis.—But in thee 
Jam miſtaken : for thou ne'er didit fee 
Adonis“ ſount, and Byblis' land, where reign 
The Graces worſhip'd in a ſtately fane, 
Where in the dance Aſſyrian Venus moves, 
And Pallas frowns not on their wedded loves: 
O0 4 Not 
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To this favour'd 3 came 
All the celeſtial choir, 
What time the turrets, which this grateful land 
Impregnable by human force eſteems, 
Rear'd by the harp, and not the artiſt's hand, 
% Obedient to Amphion's lyre, 
Aroſe amidſt the fruitful meads 
Where gentle Dirce leads 
Her current, and Iſmenos' waters yield 
Abundant verdure to the field 
Encompals'd by their ſtrcams. 
She, whom a heifer's horned front diſguis'd, 
Io, was Mother to the Theban kings: 
Succeſſively, each bliſs by mortals priz'd, 
Hath to this city given renown, 
And hither ſtill fair Victory brings, 
The nobleſt meed of war, the laurel's deathleſs crown, 


TIRESIAS, MENÆCEUS, CREON, CHORUS, 


TIRESIAS 7o his Daugbter Manto. 


Lead on; for thou, my Daughter, to the feet 
| Of thy blind Father, prov'ſt an eye as ſure 
| As to the maniners the polar ſtar. 
Place me where ] on level ground may tread, 
And go betore, leſt we both fall : thy Sire 
Is feeble, In thy virgin hand preſerve 
q Thoſe oracles which I in former days 
| Receiv'd, when from the feather'd race I drew 


| Not Dian, but Perſuaſion, who the Bride 
| Adorns with ſmiles auſpicious, is thy guide, 
| | Cneriſh'd by her, man's amorous flames increaſe, 
Long haſt thou roam'd ; thy labours now ſhall ceaſe; 
Iarmonia's plighted hand with joy receive, 
And to the Bull's embrace Europa leave. 
This Poet has beſtowed ſome thouſands of verſes on the hiſtory of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, and introduced not only the Gods, bur all 
nature, and even things inanimate, as bearing a part in the joy 
occalioned by their union, 
My 
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My auguries, and in the ſacred chair 

Of prophecy was ſeated, Say, thou youth 
Menzceus fon of Creon, thro” the city 

How far muſt I proceed before I reach 

Thy Father, for my knees can ſcarce ſupport me, 
And tho? full oft I raiſe theſe aching feet, 

] ſcem to gain no ground. 


CRE ON. 
Be of good cheer, 
Tireſias, for with well-directed ſtep 
Already have you reach'd your friend, My Son 
Support him : for the chariot, and the foot 
Of an infirm old man, 1s wont to need 


The kind aſſiſtance of ſome guiding hand. 


TIRESIA S. 
No matter. I am here : why with ſuch haſte, 
O Creon, call'ſt thou me? 


C RE ON. 
I have not yet 


Forgotten; but till your exhauſted ſtrength 
Can be recover'd after the fatigue 


Of your long march, take breath. 


TRIESIA $, 


| With wearied ſtep 
I yeſterday came hither from the realm 


Of Athens, for [16] for there allo was a war 
Againſt Eumolpus, o'er whole troops I caus'd 


The 


[16] It is by no means uncommon for Poets to ſtrain a point 
of Chronology in order to extoll the atchievements of their cdun- 
trymen, By referring to Paulunias, we find that Neptune was the 
ſather, and Chione Daughter of Boreas and Orithya, the Mother 
of Eumolpus. Apotlodorus is more circumſtantial, or a. leaſt more 
conformable to Euripides, in his account of the war here ſpoken 
of: he informs us, that Kumolpus brought a numeious army from 
Thrace to aſſiſt the Eleuſinians, M en they attacked the Athenians 
during the reign of Erectheus, who having conſulted the oracle, 
was promiſed that he ſhould prevail over the enemy on condi:ion 
of his ſacrificing one of his Daughters ; his compliance with this 
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The dauntleſs race of Cecrops to prevail : 
Hence I poſſeſs the golden crown thou ſeeſt, 


As a firſt fruit ſelected from the ſpoils 
Of foes diſcomfited. 


o R EON. 

That crown I deem 
An omen of ſucceſs. You know the ſtorm 
Which threatens us from yonder Argive hoſt, 
And what a mighty conflict now impends 
O'er the inhabitants of Thebes. Our King 
Eteocles, in brazen arms array'd, 
Fo face Mycene's ſquadrons is gone forth, 
But hath with me a ſtrict injunction left, 
To learn of you what can with moſt effect 
By us be done, the city to preſerve. 


TIRESIA $. 

This mouth, I, on Eteocles' account 
Still cloſing, would for ever have ſuppreſs'd 
Heaven's dread reſponſe ; but will to thee untold it 
Since 'tis thy wiſh to hear; this land, O Creon, 
Hath been dilcas'd ſince Laius 'gainſt the will 
Of Heaven became a Father, and begot 
The wretched Oedipus, his Mother's Huſband, 
Whole eyes, torn out by his own hand, the Gods 
Wiſely ordain'd ſhould to all Greece afford 
A dread example , which, in ſtriving long 
To covet from the knowlege of the world, 
His Sons, as if they thought to have elcap'd _ 
Heaven's eye, with a preſumptuous folly ſinn'd: 
For to their Father yielding no reſpect, 
Nor looting him from prilon, they embitter'd 


hard alternative, in order to ſave his country, has been commes- 
morated as well by hiſtorians and orators, as by our I ragic 
Bard in the 278th line of his lon. But the Scholiaſt has very 
roperly obſerved, that this event was prior to the war of Thebes 
b no leſs than four gener: tions. "The Athenians are alſo in this 
ſpeech called Cecropidæ, or the deſcendants of Cecrops, although 
Cecrops was the ſon and ſucceilor of Erectheus. Th 
C 
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The anguiſh of a miſerable man: 

At once afflicted by diſcaſe and ſhame, 

Thoſe horrid execrations he pour'd forth 
Againſt them both. What have I left undone, 
Or what unſaid, tho? all my zeal but ſerv'd 

To make me hated by th' unnatural ſons 

Of Oedipus ? but by each other's hand, 

Them ſoon ſhall death o'ertake, O Creon, heaps 
On heaps of carnage cover all the plain, 

And Argive weapons mingling with the ſhafts 
Of Cadmus' race, thro' the whole Theban land 
Cauſe bitter plaints. Thou too, O wretched city, 
Shalt be deſtroy'd, unleſs my counſels meet 
With one who will obey them. What were moſt 
To be defir'd, were this; that none who ſpring 
From Oedipus ſhould here reſide, or hold 

The ſcepter of this land, for they, impell'd 

By the malignant Demons, will o'erthrow 

The City. But ſince evil thus prevails 

O'er good, one other method yet remains 

To fave us. But unſafe were it for me 

Such truths to utter, and, on bitter terms, 

Muſt they whom Fate ſelects, their country heal, 
I go, farewell. [17] J, as a private man 

Shall ſuffer, if neceſſity ordain, 

With multitudes, the evils which impend: 


{17] At the ſecond ſiege of Thebes, when the city was taken 
by the Epigoni, or ſons of the ſeven Chicts ſlain in the war 
which is the ſubject of the Tragedy before us, Tiretias, according 
to Pauſanias, died ſuddenly, in an extreme old age, on the road, 
as he was drinking at a fountain, atter being ſeized and carried 
away by the victors: his Daughter Manto, the fame Hiſtorien adds, 
was ſent by the Argives to Colophon, where ſhe warried Rhacias 
a Cretan, by whom me had a ſon named Mopſus, who inherited 
her ſcill in Divinstion. Coron and Tzetzes, the Greek Com- 
mentator of Lycophron, aſcribe to Mopſus a more illuſtricus pa- 
ternal origin, and call Apollo his Fa her. Virgil repreſents 
Manto as coming to Italy, and Nor the: = the river Tiber « Son 


calied Ocnus, the founder of the city of Mantua, fo named after 
his Mother, 


For 
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For how can I eſcape the general doom ? 
CKE ON, 
Here tarry, O my venerable friend, 


TIRES IAS. 
Detain me not. 


RE Ox. | 
Stay: wherefore would you fly? 


| TIRESIAS. 
It 1s thy Fortune which from thee departs, 
And not Tireſias. 
CREON. 
By what means, inform me, 
Can Thebes with its inhabitants be ſav'd ? 


TIRESI1AS. 
Tho? ſuch thy wiſh at preſent, thou ere long 
Wilt change thy purpoſe. 


CRE ON, 
How can I be loth 
To ſave my country ? 
T IRESIAS. 
Art thou anxious then 
To hear the truth? 
CRE ON. 
What _ I to purſue. 
With greater zeal ? 
TIRESIAS, 
| Thou inſtantly ſhalt hear 
The oracles Heaven ſends me to unfold : 
But firſt aſſure me where Menzceus is, 
Who led me hither. 
CRE OR. 
At your ſide he ſtands. 
TIRESJAS, 
Far hence let him retire, while I diſcloſe 
To thee the awetul mandate of the Gods. 


CRE ON. 
My Son with th* utmoſt ſtrictneſs will obſerve 
The ſilence you injoin. TIR E- 
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TIRES IAS. 
Is it thy will 
That in his preſence I to thee ſhould ſpeak ? 


CRE ON. 
Of aught that could prelerve his native land 
He with delight would hear. 


TIRESIAS. 
Then, to the means, 
Which thro? my oracles are pointed out, 
Yield due attention; for by acting thus 
Ye ſhall preſerve this city, where the race 
Of Cadmus dwell; thou, in thy country's cauſe 
Thy Son Menæceus art ordain'd to lay : 
Since thou on me importunately call {t 
The dread beheſt of Fortune to unfold. 


C RE ON. | 


What ſay you ? how unwelcome are theſe words, 
O aged man! 


TIRESTIA 5, ig 
I only ſpeak of things . 

Juſt as they are; and add, thou muft perform | 
Th' injunction. 


c RE ON. 9 
How much evil have you utter'd 1 
In one ſhort moment! 


TIRES IAS. | | 
Tho' to thee unwelcome, | bn 
Yet to thy country fame and health. | 1 


c RE ON. | | 


| Your words 
I hear not, nor your purpoſe comprehend ; 


The city l abandon to its fate, 


TERESIAL 
His purpoſe he retra&ts, and is no longer 
[18] The man he was. CRE ON» 
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[18] the expreſſion of Au 2" u alles, rendered by the Latin 
interpreters, vir iſte non amplius idem cf, is in my copy of King's 
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CREON, 
Depart in peace; I need not 
Your oracles, 


TIRESIAS. 
Has truth then loſt its merit, 
Becauſe thou art unhappy ? 


CRE OR. 
By thoſe knees, 
You I implore, and by thoſe hoary locks. 
TIRESL1A $, 
Why ſue to me? the ills *gainſt which thou pray'ſt 

Are not to be avoided, 

CREON. 

Peace ! divulge not 

In Thebes theſe tidings. 


TIRESIAS. 
Doſt thou bid me act 
Dnjuſtly? them I never will ſuppreſs. 


CRE ON, 
What is your purpoſe ? to deſtroy my ſon ? 


. 

Let others ſee to that: I only ſpeak 
As Heaven ordains. | | 

= CRE O N. 

But whence was ſuch a curſe 

On me and on my progeny deriv'd ? 
| TIRESIAS. 

Well haſt thou aſk'd this queſtion, and a field 
For our debate laid open : in yon den, 
Where erſt the guard of Dirce's fountain lay, 
That earth-born Dragon, muſt the youth pour forth 
His blood for a libation to the Ground, 


edition thus interpreted in a manuſcript note of Mr. De Miſly's, 
«© jta Gallicè poſſis dicere, cet homme-la n'eſt plus lui, pro, cet 
% homme-1; n'eſt 2 le meme.” The Engliſh language allows 


the ſame mode of ſpeaking, and * this man is no longer himſelf 4 
occurs among our ordinary phraſes. 


3 | And 
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And expiate by his death the antient hate 

To Cadmus borne by Mars, who thus avenges 

The progeny of Earth the Dragon ſlain : 

This done, the God of Battles will become 

Your champion; and when Earth ſhall, in the ſtead 

Of her loſt fruit the Dragon, have receiv'd 

The fruit of that heroic race who ſprun 

From its own teeth, and human blood for blood, 

Propitious ſhall ye find the teeming ſoil, 

Which erſt, inſtead of wheat, produc'd a crop 

Of radiant helms. Die then ſome victim muſt 

Who from the jaws of that ſlain Dragon ſprung : 

But thou alone in Thebes remain'ſt who thence 

Deriv'ſt thy birth unmix'd, both by thy Sire 

And by the female line, thence too deſcend 

Thy generous ſons : but Hzmon muſt not bleed, 

Becauſe he is eſpous'd, nor in a fate 

Of pure ceſibacy doth ſtill remain, 

For he poſſeſſes an athanc'd bride, 

Altho' he be a ſtranger to her bed. 

But, for the city, if this tender youth 

Shall as a choſen victim be devoted, 

He by his death will fave his native land, 

Will cauſe Adraſtus and his Argive hott 

With anguiſh to return, before their eyes 

Placing grim death, and add renown to Thebes, 

From theſe two fortunes make thy choice of one, 

Whether thy ſon or city thou wilt fave. 

Thou halt heard all I had to fay in anſwer 

To thy enquiries, Daughter, lead me home. 

Unwile is he who praCtiles the art 

Of divination ; for if he annourice 

Evils to come, he is abhorr'd by thoſe 

Who hear him; but, thro' pity, if he utter 

Untruths that pleaſe, he fins againſt the Gods. 

Phoebus alone, who cannot fear the hate 

Of man, his own reſponſes ſhould pronounce. 
Exit Tireſias. 


CHORUS, 
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| CHORUS. 
What means this ſilence ? wherefore haſt thou clos'd 


Thy mouth, O Greon ? but I too am ſmitten 
With equal terror, 


CREON, 

How can areply _ 
Be made to ſuch propoſal ? what I mean 
To ſay, is evident. To ſuch a pitch 
Of woe may I ne'er come, as to reſign 
My Son to bleed for Thebes ! In all mankind 
The love they bear their children is as ſtrong 
As that of life; nor is there any Father 
Who for a victim will yield up his Son. 
Dan no man praiſe me on ſuch terms as ſlaying 
Tuoſe I begot !] I ſtand prepar'd to die, 
For I am ripe in years, and would for Thebes 
Make due atonement with my ſtreaming gore. 
But, O my ſon, ere the whole city know, 
Regardleſs of that frantic Propher's voice, 
Fly from this land, fly with your utmoſt ſpeed ; 
For he, the oracle, to thoſe who wield 
The ſceptre, and lead forth our troops to battle, 
Will publiſh, viſiting each Chieftain ſtation'd 
At the ſeven gates: if haply we with him 
Can be beforehand, you may yet be ſav'd; 
But if you loiter, we are both undone, 
And you mult die, 


MENACEUS, 
| But whither, to what city, 
What hoſpitable ſtranger ſpeed my flight ? 
CREON. 
As far as poſſible from thele domains. 
| MENACEUS. 
You ought to name a place for my retreat, 
And I muſt execute what you command. 


CRE ON. 
Paſſing thro' Delphi— 


w 


\ 


MENKC EUS. 
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MENACEUS, 
_ Whither, O my Sire, 
Muſt I proceed ? 


e RE ON. 
To the Ætolian land, 


M EN k C EUS. 
But whither thence ſhall I direct my courſe? 


CRE ON. 
Next to Theſprotia. 


M EN EKO EusSV-. 
[19] Where Dodona rears 
Her hallow'd grove, 
CREON, 
Full well you comprehend 
My meaning. 
MEN@ZCEU 8s. 
There what ſafeguard ſhall I find? 


„ . 

Its tutelary.God your ſteps will guide. 
MEN XC EUV. 

But how ſhall I with treaſures be ſupplied ? 


CRE ON, 
To you will I convey abundant gold. 


M EN ÆR OE usãũSs . 
Diſcreetly have you ſpoken, O my Sire. 


CRE ON. 
Now leave me. 


[19] Zſchylus, in his Prometheus, ſpeaks in like manner of 
the oracle and fane of Theſprotian Jove at Dodona ; though it 
mult be confeſſed that Dodona is not in Theſprotia, but as Strabo 
expreſſes it, vro Ocorewlo, ** bordering on "Theſprotia,” being 
ſituated in Moloſſia, another diftria of Epirus. In Euſtathius 
ard Stephanus Byzantinus, we meet wich three different con- 
jeQures in regard to the derivation of the name Dodona, which 
they ſay owes its origin either to a Daughter of Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa, or one of the Nymphs the Daughters of Oceanus, or, laſtly, 
to a river in Epirus, called Dodon, 


Voi I. P MEN X- 
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MENXCE US. 
To your Siſter þ would go, 
I mean jocaſta, who firſt nurtur'd me 
In infancy, when of my Mother reft 
An orphan I became; one fond adieu 
To her I fain would bid, and of [20] my life 
Then take due care, 


CRE ON. 
But go, or you will fruſtrate 
AH I can do to ſave you. Exit Creon, 


NM ENA C ESO. 

With what art, 
O Virgins, have I ſooth'd my Father's fears, 
By ſpecious words (my purpoſe to accompliſh) 
Deceiving him who ſends me hence, to rob 
The City of thoſe fortunes which await her, 
And brand me with a coward's hateful name. 
In an old man, ſach weakneſs claims excuſe ; 
But I ſhould fin beyond all hopes of pardon, 
If I betray'd the land which gave me birth. 
I go, to ſave this city; be aſſur'd, 
Such are the terms on which I yield up life, 
Content to periſh in my country's caule. 
If they whom Heaven's oracular reſponſe 
Leaves at fult liberty, by no decrees 
Of the reſiſtleſs Deſtinies impell'd, 
Maintain their ground m battle, nothing loth 
To bleed, the champions of their native land, 
Before yon turrets; baſe were it in me, 
If proving faithleſs to my Sire, my Brother, 
And country, like a daftard, I ſhould ſpeed 
My flight from theſe domains; wheree'er I live, 
Shame would o'ertake me. From the ſtarry pole 
May Jove forefend, and Mars, in human gore 


20] The reading of o«ow! Pio, inftead of <w22w, is adopted in 
King's edition, and mentioned by Dr. Muſgrave in his note, a» 
being ſupported by no leſs authority than that of eight wanu- 
{cripts. 


Exulting, 
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Exulting, who the ſceptre of this realm 

Erſt gave to Kings, Earth's: progeny, the ſeed 

Of that ſlain Dragon's teeth. But I will go, 
Aſcend the topmoſt pinnacles, and piercing 

My breaſt, where they o'ernang the Dragon's cave, 
The very ſpot the Seer deſcrib'd, redeem 

My country from its foes. I have pronounc'd 
Th? irrevocable word. But, by my death, 

On Thebes no ſordid prelent to beſtow, 

I haſte, and from thele miſchiefs will ſet free 

The groaning land. Would every man exert 

To their full ſtretch his talents to promote 

The public intereſt ; every ſtate expos'd 

To fewer ills, hereafter might he bleſt. 


Exit Menæceus. 


CHORUS, 
ODE. 


I. 

O winged Fiend, who from the Earth 
And an infernal Viper drew'ſt thy birth, 

Thou cam'ſt, thou cam'ſt, to bear away, 

Amidſt inceſſant groans, thy prey, 

And harraſs Cadmus' race, 

Thy frantic pinions did reſound, 

Thy fangs impreſs'd the ghaſtly wound, 
Thou ruthleſs monſter with a virgin's face : 
What youths from Dirce's fount were borne aloof, 
While thou didſt utter thy diſcordant ſong, 

The Furies haunted every roof, 

And o'er theſe walls fat Slaughter brooding long. 
Sure from ſome God whoſe breaſt no mercy knew, 
Their ſource impure theſe horrors drew. 

From houle to houſe, the cries 
Of matrons did reſound, 5 

And wailing maidens rent the ſkies 

With frequent ſhrieks loud as the thunder's burſt, 
Oft as the Sphynx accurſt, | 
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Some youth, whom in the Theban ſtreets ſhe found, 
Bore high in air; all gaz'd in wild affright, 
Till ſhe vaniſh'd from their fight. 
8 
At length the Pythian God's command 
Brought Oedipus to this ill-fated land; 
Each heart did then with tranſport glow, 
Tho' now his name renew their woe: 
By angry Heaven beguil'd, 
When he th enigma had explain d, 
His Mother for a Bride he gain'd; 
With inceſt hence the city was defil'd. 
Freſh murders ſoon his curſes will inſpire, 
Urging his Sons to an unnatural ſtrife, 
We that heroic youth admire 
Who in his country's cauſe reſigns his life, 
He, tho' his Father Creon wail his fate, 
With triumph in the fell debate, 
Will crown thele levenfold towers. 
Of Heaven I aſk no more 
Than that ſuch children may be ours: 
Thy aid, O Pallas, in th' adventurous deed 
Caus'd Cadmus to ſucceed, 
And ſlay the Dragon, whole envenom'd gore 
Was ſprinkled on theſe rocks; by Heaven's command 
Hence ſome peſt ſtill haunts the land. 


MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGER. 

Who at the portals of the regal dome 

Is ftation*'d ? open, bring Jocaſta forth 

From her apartment, Ho ! advance at length, 


And liſten to my voice, illuſtrious Wife 


Of Oedipus. No longer grieve, nor ſhed, 
'The piteous tear. 


JOCASTA, MESSENGER, CHORUS. 
JOCAST A, 
Come you, my friend, to bring TR 
a 
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Sad.tidings of Eteocles the lain, 

Beſide whoſe ſhield you ever ſtood to guard 
The warrior from the javelins of the foe? 
With what important meſſage are you charg'd ? 
Is my Son dead, or lives he? tell me all. 


| MESSENGER. 
He lives, that fear be baniſh'd. 


JOCAST A, 
Are our walls 
By their ſeven towers ſccur'd ? 
MESSSENGE R. 
They ſtill remain 
Unſhaken, and the city is not ſack'd. 
10 A8 1A. 


Have they withſtood the perilous aſſault 
From th' Argive combatants? 


MESSENGER, 
The fate of battle 

Is juſt decided: the intrepid race 
Of Cadmus o'er Mycene's hoſt prevail'd. 


JoCASTA, 

Yet one thing morg; I by th' immortal Powers 
Conjure you, tell me whether you know aught 
Of Polynices, for I with to learn 
If he yet live. 

MESSENGER, 
At preſent both thy Sons 
Are living. 
JOCASTA, 

Bliſs attend you: but inform me 
How ye the troops of Argos from the gates, 
Beleaguer'd in the turrets, could repell? 
That to my home with ſpeed J may return, 
The blind and aged Ocdipus to ſooth 
With the glad tidings that this city's ſav'd. 
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MESSENGER. 
Since Creon's Son, who for his country died, 
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Mounting the topmoſt pinnacles, tranſpierc'd » 
His boſom with the falchion, and became 

The generous Saviour of his native land : 
Etcocles diſtributed ſeven cohorts 

At the ſeven gates, and to each band aſſign'd 
Its leader; by their vigilance to check 

The furious onſet of the Argive hoſt : 

He ſtation'd a reſerve of horle to ſuccour 

The hbrſe, and infantry with bucklers arm'd 
Behind the infantry, that where the walls 

Were with the greateſt violence aſfail'd 

Freſh {trength might be at hand. As on our turrets 
We ſtood exalted, and o'erlook'd the plain, 

The Argive hoſt we ſaw, with filver ſhields 
Conſpicuous, from Teumeſſus' mount deſcend : 
Over the trenches in their rapid march 

Soon vaulting, to the city they drew near, 
While Pzans, mingled with the trumpet's ſound, 
At the ſame inſtant thro? their ranks were heard, 
And on the Theban walls. His ſquadron, firſt, 
By their rais'd targets fkreen'd, which caſt around 
A horrid ſhade, to the Neitian gate 
Parthenopæus led, the daring Son 

Of Atalanta; on his central ſhicld, 

His Mother's trophy, the Ætolian boar 

Pierc'd by that kuntreſs with unerring ſhaft, 

The chief dilplay'd. Amphiareus the Scer 
March'd to the gates of Prætus, on his car 
Conveying victims, no unſeemly pride 

In his armorial bearings was expreſs'd, 


But on his modeſt buckler there appear'd 
A vacant [21] field. At the Ogygian portals _ 
The 
[21] From the uſage adopted by the Heroes of Homer, and 
the molt antient time, of recorcing on their ſhields either their 
own exploits, or thoſe ct their anceſtors, modern armorial bearing 
are deduced by Guillim and cther writers who have treated the 
ſubject of Herald:y. Amphisreus wearing his ſhield entirely 
plain, is accounted for in the ſame manner by Aichylus, 2 
| | ham 
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The fierce Hippomedan maintain'd his ſtand, 
By this atchievement was his orbed targe 
Diſtinguiſh'd ; Argus with unnumber'd eyes, 
A part of which, awakening freſh from ſleep, 
Op'd with the riſing ſtars, meantime the reſt 
He with the ſetting conſtellations clos'd ; 

As more diſtinctly when the chief was ſlain 
Might be diſcern'd. But Tydeus next his poſt 
Before the Homolzan gate maintain'd, 

With a huge lion's briſtly hide his ſhield 

Was cover'd, in his better hand a torch | 
He, like Prometheus of the Titans' race, 
Brandiſh'd to fire the city. To the gate 
From Dirce's fountain nam'd, his marthall'd troops 
Thy ſon the furious Polynices led ; 

The rapid mares of Potnia, (the device 
Portray'd upon his target) ſeem'd to leap 

With panic terrors ſmitten, and grown frantic, 
All crowded in a circle to the rim. 

Equal in courage to the God of War, 

Next with his cohort to Electra's gate 

Ruſh'd Capaneus, the enſign wrought in ſteel 


whom this narrative of the meſſenger is in a great meaſure imitated, 
Ov yep 004649 a peglo; * eras H. 
for his generous ſoul : 

Wiſhes to be, not to appear the beſt. PoTTER. 
Helenor is introduced in Virgil with a ſhield entirely deſtitute of 
ornament on a different account, as heing the ſpurious ſon of a 
I.ydian king by Lycimnia, a ſlave, and conſequently having uo 
right whatever to any ſuch diſtinction, 

Enfe levis nudo, parmàque inglorius alb!., 

«« Slight were his arms, a ſword and ſilver ſhield, 

No marks of honour charg'd its empty field.” Drvory, 
His Mother availing herſeif of the tavour of her royal Paramour, 
acted contrary to the laws in ſending her fon to the war, 

A privilege which none but fre-men ſhare.” > 
for ſo Dryden paraphraſes vetitis armis, but did not encourage 
him to uſurp a diſtinction appropriat*d to thoſe who either in- 
herited armorial bearings from their anceſtors, or had entitled 
themſelves by their own valour to aſſume them. 


P4 | Upon 
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Upon his buckler, was an earth-born Giant, 

W hoſe ſhoulders carried a whole city torn 

With levers from its baſis, to denote. 

The menac'd fate of Thebes. Adraſtus' ſelf 

At the [22] ſeventh gate appear'd; on his left arm 
The Hydra with an hundred ſnakes begirt, 

Which f1Pd the convex ſurface of his ſhield, 

That badge of Argive pride, the warrior bore ; 
From Thebes, ſurrounded by its lofty walls, 

The ſerpents opening their voracious jaivs 

Convey'd the Sons of Cadmus. Each device 

I could obſerve ſecurely, as I pals'd 

Betwixt the leaders of the adverſe hoſts, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the pledge of truce: At firſt 

We at a diſtance fought with bows and ſhatts, 

And ſlings and ſtones; but when our troops obtain'd 
An eaſy conqueſt in this miſſile war, 

Tydeus, and Polynices thy brave Son, 

Both cried at the ſame inſtant, O ye race 

« Of Danaus, ere our ſquadrons are diſpers'd 
„By weapons from yon lofty turrets hurl'd, 

« Why on the portals ſcruple ye to make 

« One reſolute aſſault with all our ſtrength, 

e The light- arm'd troops, our horſe, and brazen cars?“ 
Soon as they heard their leader's cheering voice, 
None loiter'd, but full many a valiant Argive 

Was thro” the brain tranſpierc'd, while from the walls 


[22] The attack of the ſeventh gate in Eſchylus falls to the 
. Jet of Polynices : the ſeven chiefs are in this rravedy the fame, 

but differently diſtributed; we alſo there meet with the Neitian, 
I'retian, Homolæan, and Electran gate, but not the O-voyan, or 
taat of Kei (rendered in the Latin verſion Crenzram) named iron 
tae fountain Dirce, but in their ſtead we find in Æſchvlus that 
of Borcas or the Northern gate, and that of Minerva Onca, an 
epithet to that (zoddeſe, of which Jackſon bas given the follow- 
ing definition in his Chronological Antiquities ; „ Onca is a 
6 Phceenician and Arabian word, and Samide great or powerful, 


+ So Minerva was the cn, the great and powerful Goddeſs both 
ot Thebes and Athens.“ | 
| Like 
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Like ſkilful divers, our expiring friends 


Oft threw themſelves ; the thirſty ground with ſtreams 


Of gore they drench'd. Fierce Atalanta's Son, 
Not Argos, but Arcadia gave him birth, 
Ruſh'd like a whirlwind to the gates, and call'd 
For flaming brands and axes to deſtroy : 

But Periclimenus, who from the God 

Of Ocean ſprung, ſoon quell'd his frantic rage, 
Torn from the battlement, a ſtone, wholc mals 
Had fill'd a chariot, on his head he threw, 

The ſtripling's auburn hair and craſhing ſkull 
It ſever'd, and thoſe roſy cheeks defil'd 

With guſhing blood; to the maternal arms 
Of her who twangs the unerring bow, the nymph 
Of Mznalon, he never ſhall return. 

But when thy Son Eteocles ſurvey'd 

Our triumphs at this gate, the reſt with ſpecd 
He viſited, I follow'd, and beheld 

Tydeus attended by a phalanx arm'd 

With bucklers, hurling their Ætolian ſpears 
Into the loftieſt towers with ſuch ſuccels, 

That they conſtrain'd our fugitives to quit 
Their ſtation on the ramparts ; but thy Son, 
Rallied them like a hunter, and impell'd 

Each warrior to reſume his poſt ; their fears 
Diſpell'd, we halted to another gate, 

But in what terms ſhall I deſcribe the madneſs 
Of Capaneus ? he with a ladder came 
And boaſted that not een the lightning lanch'd 


By Jove's own hand, ſhould hinder him from ſcaling 


The towers, to lack the city. Thus he ſpoke; 

And midit a ſtorm of ſtones, from ſtep to ſtep 

Alcending, ſtill ſufficient ſhelter found 

Beneath the huge circumference of his ſhield ; 
Aut as he reach'd the ſummit of the wall 

Jove ſmote him with a thunderbolt, earth gave 

A lound ſo loud tha: all were eiz'd with terror; 

As troma fling, his ſcatter'd limbs were thrown, 
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His blaſted treſſes mounted to the ſkies, 
On earth his blood was ſprinkled, but his hands 
And feet were, like Ixion on the wheel, 
Whirl'd with inceſſant motion, till at length 
Down to the ground he fell a ſmouldering corſe. 
Soon as Adraſtus ſaw Jove warr'd againſt him, 
He with his Argive hoſt in ſwift retreat 
Again the trenches croſs'd : but when our troops 
Mark'd the auſpicious ſign vouchſaf'd by Jove, 
"They from the gates ruſh'd forth with brazen cars, 
Wich cavalry in ponderous arms array'd, 
And midit the Argive ſquadrons hurl'd their ſpears : 
Each ill concurr'd to overwhelm the foe, 
Death rag'd amongſt them, from their chariots thrown 
They periſh'd, wheels flew off, gainſt axle craſh'd 
Axle, and corſes were on corles heap'd. 
The Theban turrets we this day have ſav'd 
From ruin, but to the immortal powers, 
And them alone, belongs it to decide 
W hether auſpicious Fortune on this land 
Shall ſmile hereafter. 
| CHORUS, 

In th' embattled field 
Tis glorious to prevail: but were the Gods 
More favorably dilpos'd, I ſhould enjoy | 
A greater ſhare of blils. 75 


JOCAST A, 
The Gods and Fortune 
Have amply done their part: for both my Sons 
Are living, and the city hath efcap'd : 
Unhappy Creon only ſcems to reap 
The bitter fruits of my accurſed nuptials 
With Oedipus, for he hath loſt his fon, 
And ſuch event, tho” fortunate for Thebes, 
To him is grievous, In your tale proceed. 
What farther have my Sons reſolv'd to do? 
MESSENGER, 
The ſequel wave: tor all with thee thus far 
Goes proſperouſly. 10 
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JOCASTA. 
Theſe words but ſerve to raiſe 
Suſpicion : nothing mult be left untold. 


MESSENGER. 
What would'ſt thou more than that thy Sons are fafe ? 


JOCAST A, 
But whether my good fortune will prove laſting 
J wiſh to know. 
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MESSENGER. 


Releaſe me: for thy Son 
Is left without his ſhield-bearer. 


Jo ASTA. 


Some ill 
In myſtic darkneſs wrapt you ſtrive to hide, 


MESSENGE R. 
I to theſe welcome tidings cannot add 
Such as would make thee wretched, 


JOCASTA 
No way left, 
Unleſs you thro? the air could wing your flight, 
Ilave you to ſcape me. 


MESSEN OER. 
After this glad meſſage 

Why wilt thou not allow me to depart, 

Rather than ſpeak of grievous ills ? thy Sons 
Are both reſolv'd on a molt impious deed, 
Apart from either army to engage 
In ſingle combat, to the Argive troops 

And the aſſembled citizens of Thebes 
Have they addrefs'd ſuch language as ne'er ought 
10 reach their ears. Eteocles began, 

Above the field high on a tower he ſtood, 
Commanding ſilence firſt to be proclaim'd 

Thro' all the hoſt, and cried ; “ O peerleſs Chiefs 
* Of the Achaian land, who, to invade 
This city, from the realms of Danaus come, 
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« And ye who ſpring from Cadmus, in the cauſe 
Ot Polynices, barter not your lives, 

„Nor yet on my behalf; I from ſuch dangers 

& To fave you, with my Brother will engage 

&* In ſingle combat, and if him I ſlay 

Here in this palace ſhall I reign Toe: 

* But 1 to him the city will yield up 

« If I am vanquiſh'd : from "he bloody ftrife 

„ Deliſting, ye to Argos [23 ſhall return 

% Nor periſh 3 in a foreign hand: enough 

& Ot Thebans too on this enſanguin'd plain | 
Lie breathleſs corſes.“ With theſe words his ſpeech 
The dauntleſs Chief concluded, From the ranks, 
Thy offspring, Polynices, then advanc'd 

Aa the propoſal praifd, while, with a ſhout, 
The Argive and the Theban hoſts who deem'd 
Such combat juſt, their public ſanction gave. 
Then was the truce agreed on; twixt boch hoſts 
The generals met, and by a ſolemn oath 

Engag'd themſelves the compact to fulfill, 

In brazen panoply, without delay 

The ſons of aged Oedipus were clad, 

His friends, the nobleſt Theban youths, equipp'd 
The ruler of this land, the Argive chiefs 

Arm'd his antagoniſt, both od conſpicuous 

In glittering mail, their looks betray'd no change, 
And at each other's breaſt with frantic rage 

They long'd to hurl the ſpear : meantime their friends 
Paſs'd by, and with theſe words their courage rous'd ; 
On thee, O Polynices, 1t depends 

&« Jo rear an image of triumphant Jove, 

&« And add freſh glories to the Argive ſtate.“ 

But to Eteocles they cried; © Thou light'ſt 


[23] © Euripides has here a view to Homer j — Tos 0: ebe, 
& Azyoc te e II. iii. v. 74; and from the ſame part of 
« Bomer's poem, where Paris challenges Menelaus to ſingle 
„Combat, he hath hitter likewiſe tranſplanted other images.“ 
 VALK#NAER, 
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« The battles of thy native land; obtain 

« A conquelt, and the ſceptre will be thine.” 
Exhorting them to combat thus they ſpoke, 
Meanwhile the ſeers the fleecy victims flew, 
Drew forth the recking entrails, and oblerv'd 
Whether the flames by unpropitious damps 
Were check'd, or mounted in a ſpiral blaze, 
The twofold ſigns of conqueſt or defeat. 

But if thou canſt do aught by ſage advice 

Or magic incantation, go, diſſuade 

Thy Sons frum this accurſed ſtrife; this danger 
Is imminent, and horror mult attend 

On ſuch a conqueſt : with abundant tears 
Wilt thou bewail their fate, if thou this day 
Of both thy ſons art reft. 


JOCAST A. 


Come forth, my Davghter, 
Antigone, thy fortunes now are ſuch 


As will not luffer thee to lead the dance 

Amid thy virgin train, thou, with thy mother, 
Mult haſten to prevent two valiant youths, 
Thy Brothers, ruſhing upon inſtant death, 
Ile will they periſh by cach other's hand. 


ANTIGONE, JOCASTA, CHORUS. 


ANTICONE. 

Before theſe gates, my Mother, with what ſounds 
Ot recent horror com'ſt thou to alarin 
Thy friends. 


.JOCAST A. 


Ere now, my Daughter, both thy Brothers 
F lave loſt their lives. 


ANTIGON F. 
What ſay'ſt thou? 
JOCAST A, 
"I They went forth 
eſol 
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ANTIGCON E. 


Wretched me! 
What more haſt thou, O Mother, to relate ? 


JOCAST A, * 
Nought that can give thee joy, but follow me. 


ANTIGONE., 
Say whither muſt I go, and leave behind 
My virgin comrades ? 


JOCAST A. 
To the hoſt. 


ANTIGON Es 


I bluſh 
To mingle with the crowd. 


JOCASTA. 
Theſe baſhful ſears 
Are ſuch as in thy preſent ſituation 
Become thee not. 
ANTIGON E. 
What is there I can do? 


JOCAST A. 
Thou haply may'ſt appeaſe this impious ſtrife 
Betwixt thy Brothers. 


ANTIGON E. 
Mother, by what means ? 


| JOCASTA. 
By falling proſtrate at their knees with me. 


ANTIGON E. 
Lead on betwixt the van of either hoſt, 
This criſis will admit of no delay. 


JOCASTA, 
Haſte, O my Daughter, haſte, for if my Sons 
T haply can prevent ere they begin 
Th' accurſt encounter, I ſhall yet behold 
The bleſſed ſun; [24] but if I find them lain 


{ 24] The line H, N v5renon;, oryoniola, Karla, which ſtands in 
moſt editions as the laſt but one of this ſpeech, is omitted by Gre- 
tis, 
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With them will I partake one common grave. 
Exeunt Jocaſta and Antigone. 


CHORUS. 
ODE. 9 
I, 
Ah, what boding horror throws 
Chilling damps into my breaſt, 
How is this whole frame oppreſt 
By ſympathetic pity for the woes 
Of her who to thoſe valiant youths gave birth: 
But which of her lov'd Children twain 
His {word with kindred gore ſhall ſtain, 
(Avert it, righteous Jove, and thou, O genial Earth.) 
And in the ſtrife a Brother ſlay, 
The ſtroke deſcending thro' his cloven ſhield ? 
To whom the {ad laſt tribute ſhall I pay 
A breathlels corſe 1 weltering on the field? 
I. 
Woe to thee, thou Theban ground! 
Thoſe twin lions fir'd with rage 
Couch their lances to engage, 
And ſtand prepar'd to aim the ghaſtly wound. 
In evil hour the thought of ſingle fight 
Enter'd their fouls. While many a tear 
Shuddering with exceſs of fear 
For them I vainly ſhed, their dirge will I recite 
Tho? in a harſh Barbaric ſtrain; 
Their deſtin'd portion ſlaughter is at hand, 
Vre Pheebus ſinks into the weſtern main 
Their forfeit lives the Furies ſhall demand. 


tins, Valkenaer, Dr. Muſgrave and Brunk, on the authority, a9 
appears from their notes, of more than one antient manuſcript, 
In another part of this Tragedy, ver. 933. ed. Barnes, Creon 
cloſes his advice to Menæceus to cfcape with all ſpeed from << 
Thebes with theſe very words, which, as Valkenaer obſerves, there 
come in with great propriety, but are here foreign to the context, 
aud have every appearance of being interpolated. B 
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But I my warbled lamentations ceaſe, 
For with a brow by clouds of grief o'ercaſt, 
Creon, approaching theſe abodes, I view. 


CREON, CHORUS. 


CRE ON. 
Ah me! ſhall I bewail my private woes 
Or thoſe of Thebes ſurrounded by ſuch clouds 
As Acheron exhales! My valiant Son 
Died for his country, an illuſtrious name 
Obtaining, but to me a ſource of grief. 

That ſelf-devoted victim's mangled corſe 

I, from yon rock, the Dragon's curſt abode, 
Wretch that I am, have in theſe hands juſt borne; 
With lamentations my whole houſe reſounds, 
I a forlorn old man, my aged ſiſter 

Jocaſta, come to fetch, that ſhe may lave, 
And on the decent bier ſtretch forth the corſe 
Of my departed Son. For it behoves 

The living, by beſtowing on the dead 
Funereal honors, to adore the God 

Who rules in hell beneath. 


e HoR us. 
| From theſe abodes, 
O Creon, 1s your Siſter juſt gone forth, 
And on her Mother's footſteps did attend 
The nymph Antigone. 
e R EON. 


Inform me, whither, 
And to what ſcene of recent woe? 


CHORUS, 


| She heard 
Her Sons by ſingle combat were reſolv'd 
Their conteſt for this palace to decide. 


What ſay*ſt thou ? I came hither but to grace 
With due ſepulchral rites my breathleſs Son, 


Nor 


| 
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Nor of theſe freſh diſaſters thought to hear. 


CHORUS. 

Tis a long time, O Creon, ſince your Siſter 
Went hence; ere now I deem the fatal ſtrife 
Betwixt the ſons of Oedipus is ended. 


CRE ON, 
Ah me! an evil omen I behold 
In that deep gloom which overcaſts the eyes 
And viſage of yon meſſenger ; he comes, 
No doubt, the whole tranſaction to relate. 
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MESSENGER, CREON, CHORUS. 


MESSENGE Re 
Wretch that I am! what language can I find ? 


CREON, 
We are undone ; for with a luckleſs prelude 
Thy ſpeech begins. 
MESSENGE RN. 
I yet again exclaim, 
Ah, wretched me! moſt grievous ate the tidings 
I bring. | 
C RE ON. 
Of any farther ills than thoſe 
Which have already happen'd, would'ſt thou ſpeak ? 


MESSEN GER. 
Lour Siſter's Sons, O Creon, are no more. 


C RE ON. 


Great are the woes, alas | which thou relat'ſt, 
To me, and to this city. 


MESSENGER, 


Halt thou heard, 
O houſe of Oedipus, how both his Sors 
Partook one common fate ? 


* * _— * I 1 
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CHORUS. 


Theſe very walls, 
Were they endued with ſenſe, would ſhed a tear. 
Vor. I. Q CREONs 
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CREON, 
Oh, what a load of mifery! wretched me 


MESSENGER. 
Did you but know of your freſh ills— 
x CREON, 


: Could Fate 
Have any ills more grievous 1n reſerve ? 


MESSENGER, 
With her two Sons your wretched Siſter 's dead. 
| CHORUS 
In concert wake, my friends, the plaintive ſtrain, 
And ſmite your heads with thoſe uplifted hands. 


CREON. 

Hapleſs Jocaſta, what a cloſe of life 
And wedlock, thro? th* ænigma of the Sphinx, 
Haſt thou experienc'd ! but how both her Sons 
Were ſlain in that dire conteſt, thro” the curſes 
Pronounc'd by Oedipus their injur'd Sire, 
Inform me. 


MESSENGER, 
How Thebes triumph'd o'er th' aſſailants, 

And her beleaguer'd turrets ſav'd, you know; 
Nor are the walls ſo diſtant, but from thence 
Fre now thoſe great events you muſt have heard, 
Soon as in brazen panoply the Sons 
Of aged Ocdipus were clad, they ſtood 
In the mid way twixt either hoſt, [25] Kings both, 
Of mighty hoſts both Chieftains, to decide 
This ſtrife in ſingle combat. Then his eyes 
Towards Argos turning, Polynices pray'd ; 
« O juno, aweful Queen, for I became 
Thy votary, fince the daughter of Adraſtus 
« I wedded, and in his dominions found 


25] By reading with Dr. Muſgrave in his note on this ver(c 
Tuparw, in the ſtead of fealnyw, we avoid the tautology which ha; 
induc'd Valkenaer totally to proſcribe it: King propoſes * 

4 « An 
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« An habitation ; grant that I my brother 

« May ſlay, and this victorious arm, uplifted 

« Tn the dire conteſt, ſtain with kindred gore. 

ce For an unſeemly wreath, nor to be gain'd 

« Unleſs I take away the life of him 

« Who ſprings from the ſame parents, I to thee 

« My vows addreſs ;” tears burſt forth in a ſtream 

Equal to the calamity they wail'd, 

From multitudes who on each other gaz'd. 

Eteocles, then turning to the fane 

Of Pallas Goddeſs of the golden ſhield, 

Exclaim'd ; O Daughter of imperial Jove, 

« Grant me with vigorous arm a conquering, ſpear 

« To hurl againſt my Brother's breaſt, and ſmite 

The Man who comes to lay my country waſte,” 

But when Eturia's trumpet with ſhrill voice 

Had, like the kindled torch, a ſignal given, 

The combat to begin, with dreadful rage 

Againſt each other ruſhing, like two boars 

hetting their ruthleſs tuſks, they fought till foam 

O'erſpread their cheeks; with pointed ſpears they made 

A furious onſet ; but each warrior ſtoop'd 

Behind his brazen target, and the weapon 

Was aim'd in vain; whene'er above the rim 

Of his huge buckler, either Chief beheld 

The face of his antagoniſt, he ſtrove 

To pierce it with his ſpear ; but thro' the holes 

Bor'd in the center of their ſhields, they both 

With caution look'd, nor could inflict a wound 

By the protended javelin. A cold ſweat: 

Thro? terror for the ſafety of their friends, 

From every pore of thoſe who view'd the fight, 

Far more than from the combatants, aroſe. 

But ſtumbling on a ſtone beneath his feet, 

Eteocles had chanc'd to leave one leg 

Unguarded by his ſhield; then onward ruſh'd 

Fierce Polynices with his lifted ſpear, 

And marking where he at the part expos'd | 
Q 2 Moſt 
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Moſt ſurely might direct the ſtroke, his ankle 
Pierc'd with an Argive weapon, while the race 
Of Danaus gave an univerſal ſhout. 
But in this * when the Chief who firſt 
Was wounded, ſaw the ſhoulder of his foe 
Laid bare ; he into Polynices? breaſt, 
His utmoſt force exerting, thruſt his ſpear. 
Again the citizens of Thebes rejoic'd | 
But at the point his weapon broke : diſarm'd 
Backwards he ſunk, and on one knee ſuſtain'd 
'The weight of his whole body z from the ground 
Meantime the fragment of a maſlive rock 
Uprearing, he at Polynices threw, 
And ſmote his ſhiver'd javelin. Of their ſpears 
Now. both depriv'd, on equal terms they fought 
With their drawn falchions hand to hand, the din 
Of war reſounded from their craſhing ſhields. 
Then haply to Eteocles occurr'd 
A ſtratagem in Theſſaly devis'd, 
Which thro' his frequent commerce with that land 
He had adopted; from the ſtubborn fight, 
As if diſabled, ſeeming to retire, 
His left leg he drew back, but with his ſhield 
Guarded his flank, on his right foot ſprung forward, 
Plung'd in the navel of the foe his ſword, 
And pierc'd the ſpinal joint, his ſides thro' pain 
Now writhing, Polynices fell, with drops 
Of gore the earth diſtaining. But his Brother, 
As if he in the combat had obtain'd 
Deciſive victory, caſting on the ground 
11is falchion, tore the glittering ſpoils away, 
Fixing his thoughts on thoſe alone, and blind 
To his own ſafety ; hence was he deceiv'd : 
For ſtill with a ſmall portion of the breath 
Of life endued, fallen Polynices, graſping 
His ſword e'en in the agonies of death, 
The liver of Eteocles tranſpierc'd. 

Wich furious teeth they rend the crimſon ſoil, 


And 
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And proſtrate by each other's ſide have left 
The conqueſt dubious. 

e R EON. 

Much, alas! thy woes 

Do I bewail, for by the ſtricteſt ties 
With thee, O Oedipus, am I connected: 
An angry God, too plainly it appears, 
Thy imprecations hath fulfill'd. 


MESSENGE R. a 
What woes 

Succeeded theſe, now hear. As both her Sons 
Expiring lay, with an impetuous ſtep, 
Attended by Antigone, ruſh'd forth 
The wretched mother: pierc'd with deadly wounds 
Beholding them; “ My children,” ſhe exclaim'd, 
« Too late to your aſſiſtance am I come.” 
Embracing each by turns, ſhe then bewail'd 
The toil with which ſhe at her breaſt in vain 
Had nurtur'd them. She ended with a groan, 
In which their ſiſter join'd; O ye who cheriſh'd 
« A drooping mother's age, my nuptial rites, 
Dear Brothers, ere the hymeneal morn 
Have ye deſerted.” From his inmoſt breaſt 
Eteocles with difficulty breath'd ; 
His mother's voice however reach'd his ear, 
And ſtretching forth his clammy hand, no words 
Had he to utter, but his ſwimming eyes 
Shed tears expreſſive of his filial love. 
But Polynices, whoſe lungs ſtill perform'd 
Their functions, gazing on his aged Mother 
And Siſter, cried; © O Mother, we are lot 
« | pity thee, my Siſter too I pity, 
And my ſlain Brother, for altho' that friend 
* Became a foe, this heart ſtill holds him dear. 
+ But bury me, O thou who gav'ſt me birth, 
And my lov'd Sifter, in my native land; 
** Your mediation to appeaſe the city 
* Uniting, that of my paternal ſojh 
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* Enough for a poor grave I may obtain, 

<« 'Tho' I have loſt the empire. Cloſe theſe 

« With thy maternal hand,” (her hand he plac'd 
Over his eye-lids) © and farewell: the ſhades 

« Of night already compaſs me around,” 

Their miſerable ſouls they both breath'd forth 
At the ſame inſtant, When their mother ſaw 
This freſh calamity, no longer able 

The weight of her afflictions to ſuſtain, 

She from the corſes of her Sons ſnatch'd up 


| (20) A ſword, and an atrocious deed perform'd ; 


or thro” her neck the pointed ſteel ſhe drove, 
And lies in death twixt thoſe ſhe held moſt dear, 
E' en now embracing both, A ſtrife of words 
Broke forth in the two armies ; we maintain'd 
The triumph to our King belong'd ; but they 
To his antagoniſt. Amid the chiefs 
A vehement contention roſe ; ſome urg'd 
That Polynices' ſpear firſt gave the wound; 
Others, that ſince both combatants were ſlain 
The victory ſtill was dubious. From the line 
Of battle now Antigone retir'd ; | 
They ruſh'd to arms; but with auſpicious forethought 
The progeny of Cadmus had not thrown 
Their ſhields aſide: we in an inſtant made 
A fierce aſſault, invading by ſurprize 
The hoſt of Argos yet unſheath'd in mail; 
Not one withſtood the ſhock, they o'er the field 
In a tumultuous flight were ſcatter'd wide : 
Gore ſtream'd from many a corſe of thoſe who fell 
Beneath our ſpears. No ſooner had we gain'd 


[26] Homer and Sophocles concur in repreſenting Jocalla as 
having put an end to her life by hanging herſelf ; but Kuripide- 
has judiciouſly aſügn'd to her a fate much more fuitable both to 
her high rank and the dignity of the "Tragic Muſe, and has herein 
been followed by Statius in his Epic poem the Thebaid, a5 
well as by Seneca and Corneille in their Tragedies founded on 
the hiſtory of Oedipus, and a great variety of other dramatic 
P/11ters who have treated this lu: ject. A 
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A victory in the combat, than ſome rear'd 
The ſtatue of imperial Jove, adorn'd 

With trophies ; others, itripping off the ſhields 
Of the ſlain Argives, lodg'd within, the walls 
Our plunder : with Antigone, the reſt 

Bring hither the remains of the deceas'd, 
That o'er them every friend may ſhed a tear. 
For to the city. hath this conflict prov'd 

In part the molt auſpicious, but in part 

The ſource of grievous ills. 


CHORUS. 

| By fame alone 
No longer are the miſeries which this houſe 
Have viſited, made public; at the gates 
Are the three corſes to be ſeen, of thoſe 
W ho, by one common death, have in the ſhades 
Of everlaſting night their portion found. 


ANTIGONE, CREON, CHORUS. 


ANTIGON E. 

The wavy ringlets o'er my tender checks 
I ceaſe to ſpread, regardleſs of the bluſh 
Which tinges with a crimſon hue the face 
Of virgins. Onward am I borne with ſpced 
Like the diſtracted Mxnades, nat buſicd 
In Bacchus' rites, but Pluto's, from my hair 
Rending the golden cawl, and caſting off 
The ſaffron robe; o'er the funereal pomp 

(Ah me!) preſiding. Well haſt thou deſerv'd 
Thy name, O Polynices, (wretched Thebes !) 
For thine was not a vulgar ſtrife, but murder 
Retaliated by murder hath deſtroy'd 
The houſe of Oedipus; the ſource whence ſtream'd 
Fraternal gore was parricide. But whom 
Shall I invoke to lead the tuneful dirge, 
Or in what plaints, taught by the Tragic Muſe, 
Sollicit WP vaulted roofs to join 
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With me in tears, while hither conduct | 
Three kindred corſes ſmear'd with gore, to add 
Freſh triumphs to that Fury who mark'd out 
For total ruin the devoted houſe - _ 
Of thee, O Oedipus, whoſe luckleſs ſkill 

That intricate ænigma did unfold, | 

And ſlay the Sphinx who chanted it? My Sire! 
What Grecian, what Barbarian, or what Chief 
In antient days illuſtrious, who that ſprung” 
From human race, hath e'er endur'd ſuch ills 
As thou haſt done, ſuch public griefs endur'd ? 
Seated upon the topmoſt ſpray of oak 

Or branching pine, the bird, who juſt loſt 

Its mother, [27 wakes a ſympathetic ſong 

Of plaints and anguiſh : thus o'er the deceas'd 
L.amenting, I in ſolitude ſhall waſte 

The remnant of my lite midſt guſhing tears. 
O'er whom ſhall I firſt caſt the treſſes rent 
From theſe disfigur'd brows, upon the breaſts 
Of her who with maternal love ſuſtain'd 

My childhood, or my Brothers' ghaſtly wounds? 
Ho! Oedipus, come forth from thy abode, 
Blind as thou art, my aged Sire, diſplay 

Thy wretchedneſs ; O thou who, having veil'd 
With thickeſt darkneſs thoſe extinguiſh'd eyes, 
Beneath yon roof a tedious life prolong'ſt: 
Hear'ſt thou my voice, O thou who thro” the hall 
Oft mov'ſt at random, and as oft relievꝰ'ſt 

Thy wearied feet on the unwelcome couch ? 


OEDIPUS, ANTIGONE, CREON, CHORUS. 


OEDIPUS. 
Why, O my Daughter, haſt thou call'd me forth, 
A wretch, who by this faithful ſtaff ſupply 


[25] The reading of the Aldus, Baſil, and Heidelberg editions, 
*., without any punctuation following, which 1 have adopted, 
has been revived by Carmelli and Reiſkius. The 
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The want of fight, to the loath'd glare of day, | 
From a dark chamber, where I to my bed %. 
Have been confin'd ; thro” thoſe inceſſant tears, 
My woes extort, grown [28] grey before my time, 
And waſted by affliction, till I ſeem 
As unſubſtantial as the ambient air, 
A ſpectre riſing from the realms beneath, 
Or winged dream ? 


ANTIGONE. 

Prepare thyſelf to hear 
The inauſpicious tidings I relate: 
Thy Sons, thy Conſort too, the faithful ſtaff 
Of thy blind footſteps and their conſtant guide, 
No longer view the Sun, Alas, my Sire ! 


OEDIPUS, 
Ah me! the woes I ſuffer call forth groans 
And ſhrieks abundant : but inform me how 


Theſe three, O Daughter, left the realms of light, 


ANTIGON E. 
Not to reproach thee, or inſult thy woes, 
My Father, but in ſadneſs do I ſpeak ; 
Thy evil Genius, laden with the word 
With blazing torches and with impious war, 
| Ruſh'd on thy Sons. 


OEDIPUS, 
Ah me! 


ANTIGONE.. 
Why groan'ſt thou thus ? 
| OEDIPUS, 
For my dear Sons. 


ANTIGON xk. 
Twould aggravate thy griefs, 
If thou with eye-light wert again endued, 


[28] The comma, I apprehend, ought to be placed after 
hee, inſtead of after Ja»gvos, In Dr. Muſgrave's edition, a 
punctuation is ſubjoined to each of thoſe words; which ſeems need- 


leſs, 
The 


| I 
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The chariot of the Sun, and theſe remains 
Of the deceas'd, to view. 
OEDIPUS 
How both my Sons 
Have loſt their lives, is evident: but ſay, 
To what my Conſort owes her piteous fate? 


ANTIGONE. 

Her tears were ſeen by all; her breaſts ſhe bar'd 
A ſuppliant to her Sons, whom, near the gate 
Electra, in the mead ſhe found where ſprings 
The lotus; like two lions for a den 
With ſpears had they been fighting: from their wounds, 
Now ſtiff and cold, ſcarce ooz d the clotted gore, 
Which Mars for a libation had beſtowd 
On ruthleſs Pluto : ſnatching from the dead 
A brazen ſword, ſhe plung'd it in her breaſt : 

Slain by the luckleſs [ 29] weapon of her Sons, 
Cloſe to her Sons thus fell ſhe. On this day 
The God who wrought ſuch horrors, O my Sire, 
Hath pour'd forth his collected ſtores of wrath 
On this devoted houſe. 


CHORUS. 
This day hath prov'd 
A ſource of many evils to the houſe 
Of Oedipus; may more auſpicious fates 
On the remainder of his life attend ! 


CRE ON, 

Your lamentations ceaſe, for it is time 
To mention the interment of the dead.— 
But to.my words, O Oedipus, attend ; 
Ereocles thy Son hath to theſe hands 
Conlign'd the ſceptre of the Theban realm, 


[29] The Aldus reading of Axe, prz dolore, and that of Can- 
terus Ay, prope, which is adopted by Barnes, King, and others, 
being both far from ſatis factory; Dr. Muſgrave conjectures Ac, 
telo, and is allowed by Brunck to have diſcovered the meaning, 
though not the word, which, from the manuſcripts having EN, 
he infers to have been Zyy#. 00 

n 
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On Hæmon, at his nuptials with thy Daughter 
Antigone, to be beſtowed 1n dower : 
I for this cauſe no longer can allow thee 
Here to reſide; for in the cleareſt terms 
Tireſias hath pronounc'd, that while thou dwell'ſt 
In theſe domains, Thebes never can be bleſt. 
Therefore depart.—Nor thro' a wanton pride, 
Nor any hate I bear thee, do I hold 
Such language, but becauſe I juſtly dread 
Thy evil Genius will deſtroy this land. 
00 EDI uVSG. 

How wretched from the moment of my birth 
Me haſt thou made, O Fate, if ever man 
Knew miſery : ere I from my Mother's womb 
Was to the light brought forth, Apollo warn'd 
The royal Laius with prophetic voice, 
That I, his future child, who 'gainſt the will 
Of Heaven had been begotten, ſhould become 
The murderer of my Father, Wretched me! 
But ſoon as I was born, he who begot 
Sought to deſtroy me, for in me a foe 
He deem'd would view the ſun : but 'twas ordain'd 
That I ſhould ſlay him. While I yet was loth 
To quit the breaſt, he ſent me for a prey 
To ſavage beaſts; I ſcap'd: but would to Heaven 
Cithæron had, for ſaving me, been plung'd 
Into the fathomleſs and yawning gulph 
Of Tartarus! Fortune gave me for a ſervant 
To Polybus. But having ſlain my Sire, 
Wretch that I am, my hapleſs Mother's bed 
Aſcending, thence did I at once beget 
Both Sons and Brothers: them have I deſtroy'd 
By ſhowering down on my devoted race 
The curſes I inherited from [30] Laius. 


[zo] Meaning the imprecations againſt Laius the father of 
Ipus, uttered by Pelops, from whom Laius had treacherouſly 
Rolen his ſon Chryſippus. See the firlt note to this Tragedy. 
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Yet was not I by nature made fo void 

Of underſtanding, as to form a plot 

Gainſt my own eye-ſight, or my children's lives, 
Unleſs ſome God had interfer'd. No more.— ' 
What ſhall I do? ah me! what faithful guide, 
My feet thro” blindneſs tottering, will attend? 
Jocaſta the deceas'd ? while yet ſhe liv'd, 

I know ſhe would. Or my two noble Sons? 
They are no more. — Have not I youth till left 
Sufficient to find means to gain me food? © * 
But where ſhall I procure it? or why thus, 

O Creon, do you utterly deſtroy me? 

For you will take away my poor remains 

Of life, if you expell me from this land. 

Yet will not I, by twining round your knees 
Theſe arms, put on the ſemblance of a daſtard: 
For the renown I gain'd in days of yore, 

Tho' miſerable, I never will bely. 


CRE 0O N. 
Thou with a manly ſpirit haſt refus'd 
To claſp my knees; but in.the Theban realm 
No longer can I ſuffer thee to dwell. 
Of the deceas'd, the one into the palace 
- Muſt be convey'd : but as for him who came 
With [31] foreign troops to lay his country waſte, 


T he corſe of Polynices, caſt it forth 


[31] wing, in his notes, objects to the expreſſion a Mog, and 
propoſes to ſubſtitute o in its ſtead, but without altering either 
the text or verſion. In my copy of his edition, I meet with the 
following manuſcript note of the late Mr. De Miſſy, ** An, vo- 
cat ni fallor Argivos, a Thebanis nimirum diverſos, extraneos, 
6 a> No0vass, arae; n One g. The reader will meet with a de- 
fence of «>a; in p. 546, of Valkenaer's edition of this Tragedy, 
Which appears to me too full and ſatisfactory to leave any doubt 
of the 1ulpar, being the authentic, reading, eſpecially as Dr. 
Muſgrave, who has in his notes given the preference to King's 
conjecture, and inſerted ©* armis” inſtead of“ aliis” in his Latin 
verſion, has not, in ſupport of ſuch innovation, cited the autho- 
rity of a ſingle manuſcript: nor has Brunck, who admits «Ta; 


into his text. : 
Unburied 
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Unburied from the confines of this land. 

This edi, by a herald, to all Thebes 

Will I announce; whoe'er ſhall be detected 
Adorning with a garland his remains, 

Or o'er them ſcattering earth, ſhall be with death 
Requited : for unwept and uninterr'd 

He for a prey to vultures mult be left. 

No longer, O Antigone, lament 

O'er theſe three breathleſs corſes, but with ſpeed 
To your apartment go, and there remain 
Amidſt your virgin comrades till to-morrow, 
When Hzmon's bed awaits you. 


ANTIGON E. 

| O my Sire, 
Into what hopeleſs miſery art thou plung'd! 
For thee far more than for the dead I moan ; 
Thou haſt not aught to make thy weight of woe 
Leſs grievous ; the afflictions thou endur'ſt 
Are univerſal. But, O thou new King, 
Of thee I aſk, why doſt thou treat my Father 
With ſcorn, why baniſh him from Thebes, why frame 
Harſh laws againſt a wretched corſe? 


CREON, 


Such counſels 
Were by Eteocles, not me, devis'd. 


ANTIGONE, 
Devoid of ſenſe are they; thou too art frantic, 
Who theſe decrees obey'ſt. 


RE ON. 
| Is it. not juſt 
To execute th' injunctions we receive? 


ANTIGON E. 
No, not if they are baſe and ill- advis'd. 


RRE Ox. 
What mean you? can it be unjuſt to caſt 
His body to the dogs ? 


33 ANTI- 


Wy || 
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ANTIGONE. 


A lawleſs vengeance 
Is this which ye exact. 
8 CREON. 
Becauſe he wag'd 


An impious war againſt his native city. 
ANTIGON E. 
Hath not he yielded up his life to fate ? 


CREON, 


He ſhall be puniſh'd alſo in the loſs 
Of ſepulture, 
ANTIGON FE. 
Wherein, if he requir'd 
His portion of the realm, did he tranſgreſs ? 
CREON. 


Know then he ſhall remain without a grave. 


- ANTIGONE. 
IT will inter him, tho' the ſtate forbid. 


CREON. 
You ſhall be buried with him. 


ANTIGON E. 
For two friends 
*T were glorious in their death to be united, 


CRE ON. 
Seize and convey her home. 


ANTIGON E. 
I will not looſe 
My hold, nor ſhall ye tear me from his body. 


. -CREON.. . 
O virgin, the decrees of fate are ſuch 
As thwart your wayward views. 
ANTIGONE, 
It is decreed, 
No inſults ſhall be offer'd to the dead. 
CRE ON, 
Over this corſe let none preſume to ſtrew 


The moiſten'd duſt. ANTI1- 
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ANTIGON k. 
Thee, Creon, I implore 
By my lov'd Mother, by Jocaſta's ſhade. 
CREON. 
In vain are your entreaties : ſuch requeſt 
I cannot grant. 
| ANTIGONE., 
But ſuffer me to lave 


The body— 
CREON. 


I this interdict muſt add 
To thoſe which thro? the city are proclaim'd. 


ANTIGON E. 
And cloſe with bandages his gaping wounds. 
| CREON. 
To his remains no honours ſhall you pay. 


ANTIGON E. 
Yet, O my deareſt Brother, on thy lips 
This kiſs will I imprint. 
RE Ox. 
| Nor by theſe plaints 
Make your eſpouſals wretched. 


ANTIGONE. | 
Dar'ſt thou think 


That I will ever live to wed thy Son ? 


R EON. 
You by neceſlity's ſuperior force 
Will be conſtrain'd. For how can you eſcape 
The nuptial bond ? 
ANTIGONE, 
; I on that night will act 
Like one of Danaus' Daughters. 
CRE ON. 
| Mark'd ye not 
How boldly, with what arrogance ſhe ſpoke ? 


ANTIGON E., 


Bear witneſs, O my dagger, to the oath. 


8 n — — "+ . 
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oe CREON, 
Why from this wedlock wiſh you to be freed ? 
ANTIGONE. 
My miſerable Father in his flight 
I will attehd. 
CREON. h 
A generous ſoul is yours, 
Abundant folly too; 
ANTIGON E. 
I am refoly'd 


To ſhare his death; of that too be aſſur'd. 


CRE ON. 
Go, leave this realm; you ſhall not lay my Son. 
Exit Creon, 
OEDIPUS, 
Thee[ 32] for thy zeal, my Daughter, I applaud. 


ANTI1IGONE, 
How can I wed, while you my Father roam 
A ſolitary exile ? 
o EDI us. 
To enjoy 
Thy better fortunes, ſtay thou here: my woes 
I will endure with patience. 


[32] On this ſcene, as it ſtands in the verſion of Gaſcoigne and 
Kinwelmerſh, I have met with the following remark in the Rev. 
Mr, Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, which I here take the 
liberty of citing, as applicable not only to the dialogue before us, 
but alſo to a conſiderable portion of the writings of Euripides; 
* The whole dialogue in the original is carried on in fingle lines, 
« Such, however, is the pregnant ſimplicity of the Greek language, 
that it would have been impoyible to have rendered line for line 
in Engliſh.” Vol. III. p. 377. By inpaſſible, I underſtand, not 
to be effected without either mutilating the ſenſe, or making the 
Engliſh verſion ſs harſh and obſcure, as to be ſcarcely intelligible 
without referring to the original. Neither Sibilet, who publiſhed 
a French tranſlation of the Iphigenia in Aulis, about the middle of 
the ſixteenth century, nor Carmelli, by whom the works of Euri- 
— were about thirty years ago rendered into Italian poetry, 
_ laid themſelves under any ſuch reſtriction of giving line for 
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ANTIGONE. | 


Shall miniſter to you depriv'd of fight ? 


0 EPDIPVUVSVS. 
I, in whatever field the Fates ordain 
n I ſhall fall, muſt lie. 


ANTIGON E. 


| ; Where's Oedipus, 
And that fam'd riddle ? 
OEDIPUS. 
| Loſt, for ever loſt ; 
My proſperous fortunes from one ſingle day, 
And from one day my ruin I derive, 


| ANTIGONE. 
May not I alſo be allow'd to take 


A part in your afflitions ? | 


OEDIPUS. 


Twere unſeem] 
For thee, my Daughter, from this land to roam 
With thy blind Father. 


ANTIGON E. 
: To a virtuous maid 
Not baſe, my Sire, but noble. 
5 OEDIPUS, 
ö Lead me On, 
That I may touch thy Mother. 
ANTIGONE. 


Here ſhe lies: 
Claſp that dear object i in your aged arms, 


OEDIPUS. 
O Mother, O my miſerable Wife ! 


ANTIGONE. 
A piteous ſpectacle, o'erwhelm'd at once 
By every ill. 
OEDIPUS, 


But where's Eteocles, 
And Polynices' corſe ? 


Voi . R 


Who, my Sire, 
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ANTIGON EF, 
Stretcht on the ground 
Cloſe to each other. 
OEDIPUS 
A blind Father's hand 


Place on the viſage of each hapleſs youth. 


ANTIGONE., 
Lo here they are : ſtretch forth your hand, andtouch 
Your breathleſs Sons. 7 


o EDI us. 
Remains of thoſe I lov'd, 
The e offspring of a wretched Sire. 


ANTIGON E. 
Thy name, O Polynices, ſhall thy Siſter 
For ever hold moſt dear. 


OEDIPUS. 
Now, O my — 
The oracle of Phœbus is fulfill'd. 


ANTI O ON E. 
What oracle? ſpeak you of any woes 
We have not yet experienc'd ? 


OEDIPUS, 
That in Athens 


An exile 1 ſhall die. 


AN T IOO E. 
Where? in the realm 
Of Attica, what turret ſhall receive you? 


OEDIPUS. 


[ 33] Coloneus? fane, where ue, s altars riſe. 
But 


[33] The word Kees, Or Keen, is made uſe of by Homer 
and other writers to ſignify a hill. Henry Stephens, in his Greek 
Theſaurus, adds, that there was a famous place in the Atbenian 
territories known by that name, which was ſacred to Neptune, and 
called u, on account of that God being conſidered as the in- 
ventor of horſemanſhip. Thucydides mentions Piſander's holding 


a council at Coloneus, and ſpeaks of its diſtance from Athens as 
CN 


PHOENICIAN DAMSELS. 


But haſte, and miniſter with duteous zeal 
To thy blind Father, ſince to ſhare my flight 
Was thy moſt earneſt wiſh. | 


ANTIGON E. 
My aged Sire, 
Into a wretched baniſhment go forth : 
O give me that dear hand, for I will guide 
Your tottering ſteps, as proſperous gales aſſiſt 
The voyage of the bark. 


OEDIPUS. 


Lo, I advance: 
Do thou condu&t me, O my hapleſs Daughter. 


ANTIGON k. 
I am indeed of all the Theban maids 
The moſt unhappy. 
OEDIPVUS 


My decrepid feet 
Where ſhall I place? O Daughter, with a ſtaſt 
Furniſh this hand. 


ANTIGON E, 
Come hither, O my Sire. 
Here reſt your feet: for, like an empty dream, 
Your ſtrength 1s but mere ſemblance. 
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ten ſtadia, or about a mile and quarter. Sophocles ſays, Oedipus 
died and was buried there; that in his laſt moments he folemoly 
forbad any one to approach his grave. Bat it appears from 
Homer, that the body of that unfortunate King was, after his death, 
depoſited at Thebes with funereal honours, it being ſaid of Me- 
ciſteus, father to Euryalus, one of the combatants at the games 
with which Achilles celebrated the memory of Patroclus, that H 
went to Thebes, and was wiflorious at the tomb of Ordipus, The 
account given by Pauſanias (who objects to that of Sophocles as 
not according with Homer) that the tomb of Oedipus was wWith— 
in the boundary of the Athenian Areopagus, and that, upon mak- 
ing a diligent enquiry, he diſcovered that his bones were removed 
thither from Thebes, is equally irreconcileable to both thole wri- 
ters; to Sophocles, in repreſenting Oedipus as dying at "I'hebes ; 


and to Homer, in aſſerting that he was removed into the province 
ot Attica for interment, 
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| Unburied. His remains, ill-fated youth, 
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Grievous exile, 
A weak old man, he from his native land 
Drives forth. My ſufferings are, alas! moſt dreadful, 


ANTIGON E. 

What is there in the ſufferings you complain of 
Peculiarly diſtreſsful ? doth [ 34 | not Juſtice 
Behold the ſinner, and with penal ſtrictneſs 
Each fooliſh action of mankind repay ? 


OEDIPUS. 
Still am I he whom the victorious Muſe 
Exalted to the fkies, when I explain'd 
The dark ænigma by that Fiend propos'd. 


ANTIGONE, 

Why ſpeak of the renown which you obtain'd 
When you o'ercame the Sphynx ? ceaſe to recount 
Paſt happineſs. For, O my Sire, this curſe 
Awaited you, an exile from your country 
To die we know not where. My virgin comrades 
Leaving to wail my abſence, I depart, 

Far from my native land ordain'd to roam 
Unlike a baſhful maid, 


OEDIPUS. 
How is thy ſoul 
Wich matchleſs generolity endued ! 


ANTIGON E. 
Such conduct *midſt my Father's woes ſhall make 
My name illuſtrious, Yet am [ unhappy 
thro” the foul ſcorn with whch they treat my Brother, 
Whote weltering corſe without theſe gates is thrown 


Tho' death ſhould be the puniſhment, with earth 
1 privately will cover, O my Sire. 


[34] In making the whole of this ſpeech interfogative, I have 
foitowed the direction given by King in his notes, and the examn- 
ple of Carmelii's verſion, and Brunck's note, though not his text. 


OEDI1IPUS®% 


PHOENICIAN DAMSELS. 


o E DIY VSV. 
Go join thy comrades. 
ANTIGON E. 
With loud plaints, enough 
Have I aſſail'd the ear of every friend. 


OEDIPU Ss. 
But at the altars thou muſt offer up 
Thy ſupplications. 
ANTIGON E, 

They, with my diſtreſs, 
Are ſatiated. | 

OEDIPUS, 

To Bacchus' temple then 

Repair, on that ſteep mountain where his orgies 
No ſtep profane invades, the choſen haunt 
Of his own Manades. 


ANTIGON Fe 
Erſt in the hides 
Of Theban ſtags array'd, I on theſe hills 
Join'd in the dance of Semele, beſtowing 
A homage they approv'd not on the Gods. 


OEDIPU $. 

Illuſtrious citizens of Thebes, behold 
That Oedipus, who the enigma ſolv'd, 
The firſt of men, the Sphynx's ruthleſs power 
When I had ſingly quell'd : but now o'erwhelm'd 
With infamy, 1 from this land am driven 
A miſerable exile. But why groan, 
Why utter fruitleſs plaints ? For man is bound 
To bear the doom which righteous Heaven awards. 


CHOQRUS, 
O venerable Victory, take poſſeſſion 
Ot my whole life, nor ever ccaſe to twine 
Around theſe brows thy laureat wreath divine. 
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Ferox, invictaque. 
Delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 
Serpente fugit alite. 
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NURSE of ME DEA. 
ATTENDANT on the Children, 
ME DE A. 
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CHORUS of Corinthian Women. 
CRE ON. 


JASON. 
AGEUS. 


MESSENGER. 


The two SONS of JASON and MEDEA, 


SCENE, Before the Palace of Creon at Corinth. 


Its rapid voyage to the Colchian ſtrand 

1xt the Cyanean rocks, nor had the pine 
Been fell 'd in Pelion's foreſts, nor the hands 
Of thoſe illuſtrious Chiefs, who that fam'd bark 
Aſcended, to obtain the golden fleece 
For royal Pelias, plied the ſtubborn oar ; 
So to Iolchos' turrets had my Queen 
Medea never ſail'd, her ſoul with love 
For Jaſon ſmitten, nor, as ſince her arts 
Prevail'd on Pelias Daughters to deſtroy 
Their Father, in this realm of Corinth dwelt 
An exile with her Huſband and her Sons; 
Thus to the citizens whoſe land receiv'd her, 
Had the grown pleaſing, and in all his ſchemes 
Aſſiſted Jaſon : for hence greateſt bliſs 
Ariſes, when the bond of concord join 
The wedded pair; but now their ſouls are fill'd 
With ruthleſs hate, and all affection's loſt : 
For falſe to his own Sons, and her I ſerve, 
With a new conſort of imperial birth 
Sleeps the perfidious Jaſon, to the Daughter 
Of Creon wedded, lord of theſe domains. 
The wretched ſcorn'd Medea, oft exclaims, 
** O by thoſe oaths, by that right hand thou cav'(t 
Ihe pledge of faith! She then invokes the Gods, 
To witneſs what requital ſhe hath found 
From Jaſon. On a couch ſhe lies, no food 
Receiving, her whole frame ſubdu'd by grief, 


q H! would to Heaven the Argo ne'er had urg'd 
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And ſince ſhe mark'd the treachery of her lord 


Melts into tears inceſſant, from the ground 

er eyes ſhe never raiſes, never turhis 
Her face aſide, bur ſtedfaſt as a rock, 
Or as the ocean's riſing billows, hears 
The counſels of her friends, ſave when ſhe weeps 
In filent anguiſh, with her ſnowy neck 
Averted, for her Sire, her native land, 
And home, which ſhe forſaking hither came 
Wich bim who ſcorns her now: ſhe from her woes 
Too late hath learnt how enviable the lot 
Of thoſe who leave not their paternal roof. 
She even hates her Children, nor with joy 
Beholds them: much I dread leſt ſhe contrive 
Some enterprize unheard of, for her ſoul 
Is vehement, nor will ſhe tamely brook + 
Injurious treatment; well, full ml I * 
Her temper, which alarms me, leſt ſhe ſteal 
Into their chamber, where the genial couch 
Is ſpread, and with the ſword their vitals pierce, 
Or to the ſlaughter of the Bridegroom add 
That of the Monarch, and in ſome miſchance, 
Yet morc ſevere than death, herſelf involve: 
For dreadful is her wrath, nor will the man 
She hates, an eaſy triumph bear away. 
But lo, returning from the race, her Sons 
Draw near : they think not of their mother's woes, 
For youthful ſouls are ſtrangers to affliction, 


ATTENDANT, with tbe SONS of Jason ana 
MEpEA, NURSE. 


ATTENDAN Tr. 

O thou, who for a length of time haſt dwelt 
Beneath the roofs of that illuſtrious Dame 
] ſerve, why ſtandſt thou at theſe gates alone 
Repeating to thyſelf a doleful tale; 


Or wherefore by Medea from her preſence 
Art thou diſmiſs'd ? 


* 
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NURSE. 

wi. | Old man, O you who tend 
On Jaſon's Sons, to faithful ſervants aughr 
Of evil fortune that hefalls their lords 
Is a calamity : but ſuch a pitch 
Of grief am 1 arriv'd at, that I felt 
An impulſe which conſtrain'd me to come forth 
From thele abodes, and to the conſcious Earth 
And Heaven proclaim the loſt Medea's fate. 


ATTENDAN T. | 
Ceaſe not the plaints of that unhappy Dame ? 


NURSE 

Your ignorance I envy: for her woes 
Are but beginning, nor have yet attain'd 
Their mid career. 


AT TEN DAN NT. 
O how devoid of reafon, 
If we with terms thus harſh may brand our lords, 
Of ills more recent nothing yet ſhe knows, 


NURS E. 
Old Man, what mean you ? ſcruple not to ſpeak. 
ATTEND ANT. 
Nought. What I have already ſaid repents me. 


1:12 W:P R$ Do 
by that beard conjure you not to hide 

The ſecret from your. faithful fellow-ſervant. 
For I the ſtricteſt lence will obſerve 
It it be needful. 

ATT EN DANTr. 

Some one | o'crheard, 

(Appearing not to liſten, as I came 
Where aged men fit near Pirene's fount, 


L] And hurl their dice, ) ſay that from Cotinth's land 


Creon 


(i] In a note on the 196th verſe of the Iphigenia in Alis, I 
have fiated my reaſons for rendering Tecs, Dice rather than 


Chet,“ as apprehending the latter to be of more modetn date, 
Vol. I, 6 | and 


= oy INNS Dara yas. 
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Creon the lord of theſe domains will baniſh 

The Children with their Mother: but I know not 
Whether th' intelligence be true, and wiſh 

It may prove otherwiſe. | | 


NURS E. 
Will Jaſon brook 
Such an injurious treatment of his Sons, 
Altho' he be at variance with their Mother? 


ATTENDANT, 
By new connections, are all former ties 
Diſſolv'd, and he no longer is a friend 
To this neglected race. 


NURS R. 
| We ſhall be plung'd 
In utter ruin, if to our old woes 
Yet unexhauſted, any freſh we add. 


ATTENDAN r. 
Be ſilent, and fupprels the diſmal tale, 
For *tis unfit our royal Miſtreſs know. 


NURSE. 
Hear, O ye Children, how your Father's foul 
Is turn'd againſt you: ſtill, that he may periſh, 
I do not pray, becaule he is my Lord; 
Yet treacherous to his friends hath he been found. 


and expreſſed by the Greek word Zalgnicr, known only to the bar- 
barous ages. The following ſingular paſſage from an epillle ot 
Peter Damianus, an ecclefiaftical writer of the eleventh century, 
10 Hildebrand, (Pope Gregory 7th) which has fince occurred 
to me, looks as it the game of Cheſs was in his days a thing 
quite new and flrange, inttead of being tranſmitted to modern Eu- 
rope from either the contemporaries of Jaſon vr thoſe of Palamedes: 
the following is a literal tranſlation. - ** Was it right, I ſay, and 
e conſiſtent with thy duty, to ſport away thy evenings amidſt the 
&« vanity of Cheſs, and defile the hand which offers up the body 
of our Lord, the tongue that mediates between God and Man, 
* with the pollution of a /acrilegions game ??? Mere zeal could not 
| have dictated ſuch language from a Man of high rank, and an 
author of eminence, unleſs accompanied with ſome portion of 
ignorance in regard to an amuſement which is at leaſt of an harm- 
leſs nature; but was then, it ſeems, but juſt introduced at Rome. 

| | AT- 
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ATTENDANT. 148.26 
Who is not treacherous ? haſt thou liv'd ſo long 
Without diſcerning how ſelf-love prevails 
O'er ſocial ? ſome by [2] glory, ſome by gain, 
Are prompted. Then what wonder, for the fake 
Of a new Conſort, if the Father ſlight 
Theſe Children ? 


NURSE. 

Go, all will be well, go in. 
Keep them as far as poſſible away, , 
Nor ſuffer them to come into the preſence f 
Of their afflicted Mother; for her eyes | 
Havel juſt ſeen with wild diſtraction fir'd, 
As if ſome horrid purpoſe againſt them 
She meant to execute ; her wrath I know 
Will not be pacified, till on ſome victim 
It like a thunderbolt from Heaven deſcends ; 
May ſhe aſſail her foes alone, nor aim 
The ſtroke at thoſe ſhe ought to hold moſt dear. 


MEDE A | within. } 


Ah me! how grievous are my woes | what means 
Can I deviſe to end this hated life? 


NURSE. 
"Tis as I ſaid: ſtrong agitations ſeize 
Your mother's heart, her choler's rais'd, Dear Children, 
Beneath theſe roofs hie inſtantly, nor come 
Into her ſight, accoſt her not, beware 
Of theſe ferocious manners and the rage 
Which boils in that ungovernable ſpirit. 
Go with the utmoſt ſpeed, for I perccive 
Too clearly that her plaints, which in thick clouds 


{2] Unable to interpret the word 32w; here in ſuch a manner as 
to give any ſatisfactory meaning, I have adopted in its ſtead d , 
the alteration of Janus Guilielmus, mentioned with approbation 
by Barnes. In Dr. Muſgrave's ſupplementary notes, the reader 
will find a different conjeQural reading, which is by far more 
ſtrain'd, and extends itſelf through almoit the whole line, | 

| Arile 


„. 
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Ariſe at firſt, will kindle ere tis long 
With tenfold violence. What deeds of horror 
From that high - ſoaring, that remorſeleſs ſoul, 
May we NY when goaded by deſpair ! 
[ Exeunt Attendant and Sons, 
M ED E A [Tit bin. 

I have endur'd, alas! I have endur'd, 
Wretch that I am ! ſuch agonies as call 
For loudeſt plaints. Ye execrable Sons 
Of a devoted Mother, periſh ye 
With your falſe Sire, and periſh this whole houſe, 


NURSE, 

Why ſhould the Sons, ah wretched me, partake 
Their Father's guilt ? why hat'ſt thou them? ah me 
How greatly, O ye Children, do fear 
Leſt miſchief ſhould befall you : for the ſouls 
Of Kings are prone to cruelty, ſo ſeldom 
Subdued, and over others wont to rule, 
That it is difficult for ſuch to change 
Their angry purpoſe. Happier I eſteem 
Ihe lot of thoſe who ſtill are wont to live 
Among their equals. May I thus grow old, 
If not in ſplendor, yet with ſafety bleſt ! 

For firſt of all, renown attends the name 
Ot Mediocrity, and to mankind 

Such ſtation is more uſeful : but not long 
Can the extremes of grandeur ever laſt ; 
And heavier are the curſes which it brings 
When Fortune viſits us in all her wrath. 


CHORUS NURSE. 


CHORUS, 

The voice of Colchis* hapleſs Dame I heard, 
A clamorous voice, nor yet is ſhe appeas'd, 
Speak, O thou aged matron, for her cries 
from the innermoſt apartment heard; 

Nor can I triumph in the woes with w hich 


This 


M E D E A 

This houſe is viſited; for to [3] my ſoul, 

Dear are its intereſts, . | 
 _NURsSE 

This whole houſe is plung'd 
In ruin, and its intereſts are no mote. 

While, Corinth's palace to our Lord affords 

A reſidence, within her chamber pines 

My miſtreſs, and the counſels of her friends 

Afford no comfort to her tortur'd foul, 
MEDE A | within, 

O that a flaming thunderbolt from Heaven 
Would pierce this brain ! for what can longer life] 
To me avail? fain would I ſeek repoſe 
In death, and caſt away this hated being. 


| CHORUS, 

Heard'ft thou, all-righteous Jove, thou foſtering Earth, 
And thou, O radiant Lamp of day, what plaints, 
What clamorous plaints this miſerable Wite 
Hath utter'd ? Thro? inſatiable deſire, 

Ah why would you precipitate your death ? 

O moſt unwiſe ! theſe imprecations ſpare: 

What if your Lord's affections are engag'd 

By a new Bride, reproach him not, for Jove 
Will be the dread avenger of your wrongs; 

Nor melt away with unavailing grief, 

Weeping for the loſt partner of your bed. 


EDE A | within | 
Great Themis and Diana, aweful Queen, 
Do ye behold the inſults I endure, 
Tho” by each oath moſt holy I have bound 
That execrable Huſband : May I ſee 
Him and his Bride, torn limb from limb, beſtrew 


[3] In reading js preferably to wn, I find myſelf authoriſed by 
Laſcaris's edition, and the Scholia, and ſome of the mott antient 
manuſcripts mentioned in Dr, Muſgrave's note: Aldus and the 
late editors, a variety of whom I have turned to, read wy, which 
greatly alters, but does not ſeem by any means to improve, the 
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The palace; me have they preſum'd to wrong, 
Altho' I ne'er provok'd them. O my Sire, 
And thou my native land, whence I with ſhame 
Departed when my [A] Brother I had ſlain, 


NURSE. 
Heard ye not all ſhe ſaid, with a loud voice 
Invoking Themis, who fulfills the vow, 
And Jove, to whom the tribes of men look up, 
As guardian of their oaths; Medea's rage 
Can by no trivial vengeance be appeas'd. 


CHORUS, 

Could we but draw her hither, and prevail 
On her to hear the counſels we ſuggeſt, 
Then haply might ſhe check that bitter wrath, 
That vehemence of temper; for my zeal 
Shall not be ſpar'd to aid my friends. But go, 
And ſay, ** O haſten, ere to thoſe within 
Thou do ſome miſchief, for theſe ſorrows ruſh 
„With an impetuous tempeſt on thy ſoul,” 


NURSE. | 

This will IJ do; tho? there is cauſe to fear 
That on my Miſtreſs I ſhall ne'er prevail: 
Let I my labor gladly will beſtow. 
Tho? ſuch a look ſhe on her ſervants caſts, 
As the ferocious lioneſs who guards 
Her tender young, when any one draws near 
To ſpeak to her. Thou would'ſt not judge amiſs, 
In charging folly and a total want 
Of wiſdom on the men of antient days 
Who for their feſtivals invented hymns, 
And to the banquet, and the genial board, 
Confin'd thoſe accents which o'er human life 
Difluſe extatic pleaſures : but no artiſt 
Hath yet diſcover'd, by the tuneful ſong, 
And varied modulations of the lyre, 
How we thoſe piercing forrows may aſſuage, 


[4] Abſyrtes. 
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Whence ſlaughters and ſuch horrid miſchiefs ſpring 


As many a proſperous manſion have o'erthrown, 
Could muſic interpoſe her healing aid 

In theſe inveterate maladies, ſuch gift 

Had been the firſt of bleſſings to mankind : 

But *midſt choice viands and the circling bowl, 

Why ſhould thoſe minſtrels ſtrain their uſeleſs throat? 
To chear the drooping heart, convivial joys 

Are in themſelves ſufficient. [Exit Nurſe, 


CHORU 5s, 

Mingled groans 
And lamentations burſt upon mine ear : 
She in the bitterneſs of ſoul exclaims 
Againſt her impious huſband, who betray'd 
His plighted faith; by grievous wrongs oppreſt, 
She the vindictive Gods invokes, and Themis, 
Jove's Daughter, guardian of the ſacred oath, 
Who o'er the waves to Greece benignly ſteer'd 
Their bark adventurous, lanch'd in midnight gloom, 
Thro' ocean's gates which never can be clos'd! 


MEDEA CHORUS. 


M E DE A. 

From My apartment, ye Corinthian Dames, 
Leſt ye my conduct cenſure, I come forth: 
For I have known full many who obtain'd 
Fame and high rank; ſome [ 5] to the public gaze 
Stood ever forth, while others, in a ſphere 
More diſtant, choſe their merits to diſplay : 
Nor yet a few, who, ſtudious of repoſe, 
Have with malignant obloquy been call'd 


[5] The ill ſucceſs of the repeated attempts I have made to 
tranſlate this paſſage conformably to the uſual reading, in a manner 
ſatisfaCtory to myſelt, has induced me to adopt Brunck's altera- 
ation of «7; for are, and to underſtand by hee its thoſe who 
attended the forum: and by « 9:,a;, thoſe employed in the fleet 
and army, or on forcign embaſſics, 
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Devoid of ſpirit : for no human eyes 

Can form a juſt diſcernment ; at one glance, 
Before the inmoſt ſecrets of the heart 

Are clearly known, a bitter hate *gainſt him 
Who never wrong'd us, they too oft inſpire. 
But *tis a ſtranger's duty to adopt 

The manners of the land in which he dwells ; 
Nor can I praiſe that native, led aſtray 

By meer perverſeneſs and o'erweening folly, 
Who bitter enmity incurs from thoſe = 

Of his own city. . But, alas! my friends, 
This unforeſeen calamity hath wither'd 

The vigor of my ſoul. I am undone, 

Bereft of every joy that life can yield, 

And thereſore wiſh to die. For as to him, 
My Huſband, whom it did import me moſt 
To have a thorough knowledge of, he proves 
The worſt of men. But ſure among all thoſe 
Who have with breath and reaſon been endued, 
We women are the molt unhappy race. 

Firſt with abundant gold are we conſtrain'd 
To [6] buy a huſband, and in him receive 


A haughty 
[6} The attack of the Scholiaſt on this part of Medea's ſpeech, 


as inconſiſtent with the manners of the heroic ages, when Dower, 


he ſays, uſed to be given to the Bride's kindred, and not received 


from them, has been ſo fully obviated by Salmaſius in his trea- 


tiſe de Modo uſurarum, where it is ſhewn by abundant inſtances 
that, in the earlier days of Greece, a confiderable preſent ſometimes 
accompanied the Bride by way of portion, and ſometimes was 
given to the Father in order to obtain her, % & pern, as well 
as the word Dower in Engliſh, being made uſe of in either of 
theſe two ſenſes, that it may ſeem needleſs ro ſay any thing far- 
ther on the ſubject, But as the objection is renewed from a quar- 
ter I could leaſt have expected, by Monſieur Rochtort, who fa- 
voured the public about ten years ago with a tranſlation of Homer 
into the French language, who in the Acad. des Inſcripuons, 
Tom. 36. p. 437, ſays, ** c'eſt a tort que Medee ſe plaint dans 
„ Euripide du matheur des femmes obliges d'acheter un mari au 


* poids de*Por:; cette plainte convenoit au fiecle d'Euripide, & 


non a des ſiecles plus rapprochès de la nature.“ It may not n 
amiſs 
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A haughty maſter. Still doth there remain 
One miſchief than this miſchief yet more grievous, 
The hazard whether we procure a mate 
Worthleſs or virtuous : for divorces bring 
Reproach to woman, nor muſt ſhe renounce 
The man ſhe wedded; as for her who comes 
Where uſages and edicts, which at home 
She learnt not, are eſtabliſh'd, ſhe the gift 
Of divination needs to teach her how 
A Huſband muſt he choſen : if aright 
Theſe duties we perform, and he the yoke 
Of wedlock with complacency ſuſtains, 
Ours is a happy life; but if we fail 
In this great object, better *rwere to die, vie 
For, when afflicted by domeſtic ills, 
A man goes forth, his choler to appeaſe, 
And to ſome friend or comrade can reveal 
What he endures ; but we to him alone 
For ſuccour mult look up. They ſtill contend 
That we, at home remaining, lead a life 
Exempt from danger, while they lanch the ſpear : 
Falſe are theſe judgements ; rather would I thrice, 


amiſs to repeat one or two inſtances adduced from Homer by Sal- 
maſius, to ſhew, that, during the ſiege of Troy, a period of time 
which does not appear to have been more than ſeventy years ſub- 
ſequent to the Argonautic expedition, it was no unuſual thing for 
the Huſband to acquire a fortune by his wife; nor would Othry- 
oneus have been repreſented as ſuing for Priam's danghter Caſ- 
ſandra to be given to him in marriage, ez, which unqueſ- 
tionably means without his receiving any Dower with her, had 
ſuch portions been in thoſe days unheard of: but the following 
pallage, | 
o © avs tj, da ci 
LIAN wear” cor eTw Ti; &y twee DSvuyaT; 

Himſelf will give the Dower, ſo vat a ſore 

As never father gave a child before, Pork. 
which is yet more deciſive, occurs in the gth book of the Iliad, 
where in order to induce Achilles to rejoin the confederate hoſt of 
Greece, Ulyſſes carries propoſals from Agamemnon, offering to 
him either of his Daughters in marriage, 
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| Arm'd with a target, in th' embattled field 
Maintain my ſtand, than ſuffer once the throes 
Of childbirth : but this language ſuits not you: 
This is your native city, the abode 

Of your lov'd parents, every comfort life 

Can furniſh is at hand, and with your friends 
You here converſe : but I, forlorn, and left 
Without a home, am by that Huſband ſcorn'd 
Who carried me from a Barbarian realm. 

Nor Mother, Brother, or relation now 

Have I, to whom I *midſt theſe ſtorms of woe, 
Like an auſpicious haven, can repair. 

Thus far I therefore crave ye will eſpouſe 

My intereſts, as if haply any means 

Or any ſtratagem can be devis'd 

For me with juſtice to avenge theſe wrongs 

On my perfidious Huſband, on the King 

Who to that Hutiband's arms his Daughter gave, 
And the new. wedded Princeſs; to obſerve 
Strict ſilence. For altho' at other times 

A woman, fill'd with terror, is unfit 

For battle, or to face the lifted ſword, 

She when her ſoul by marriage wrongs is fir'd, 
Thirſts with a rage unparallel'd for blood. 


CHORU $, 

The filence you requeſt, I will obſerve, 
For juſtly on your Lord may you inflict 
Severeſt vengeance : ſtill I wonder not 
If your diſaſtrous fortunes you bewail: 

But Creon I behold who wields the ſceptre 
Of theſe domains; the monarch hither comes 
His freſh reſolves in perſon to declare. 


CREON, MEDEA, CHORUS. 


| CREON. 
Thee, O Medea, who, beneath thoſe looks 
Stern and forbidding, harbour ſt 'gainſt thy Lord 
Reſent- 


MEDE A 


Reſentment, I command to leave theſe realms 
An exile; for companions of thy flight 
Take both thy children with thee, nor delay ; 
Myſelf pronounce this edict; I my home 
Will not reviſit, from the utmoſt bounds 

Of this domain till I have caſt thee forth. 


ME DEA. 
Ah, wretched me! I utterly am ruin'd : 
For in the ſwift perſuir, my ruthleſs foes, 
Each cable looſing have unfurl'd their ſails, 
Nor can I land on any friendly ſhore 
To ſave myſelf, yet am reſolv'd to ſpeak, 
Tho” puniſhment impend : what cauſe, O Creon, 
Have you for baniſhing me ? 


CREON, 
Thee I dread, 

(No longer is it needful to diſguiſe 
My thoughts) leſt *gainft my Daughter thou contrive 
Some evil ſuch as medicine cannot reach, 
Full many incidents conſpire to raiſe 
This apprehenſion ; with a deep-laid craft 
Art thou endued, expert in the device 
Of miſchiefs numberleſs, thou alſo griev'ſt 
Since thou art ſever'd from thy Huſband's bed. 
I am inform'd too thou haſt menac'd vengeance 
Gainſt me, becauſe my Daughter I beſtow'd 
In marriage, and the Bridegroom, and his Bride : 
Againſt theſe threats I therefore ought to guard 
Before they take effect; and better far 
Is it for me, O woman, to incur 
Thy hatred now, than ſooth'd by thy mild words 
Hereafter my forbearance to bewail. 

M E D E A, 

Not now, alas ! for the firſt time, but oft 

To me, O Creon, hath opinion prov'd 
Moſt baleful, and the ſource of grievous woes. 
Nor ever ought the man, who is poſſeſt 


8 3 
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Of a ſound judgement, to train up his children 
To be too wile : for they who live exempt 
From [/] war and all its toils, the odious name 
Among their fellow-citizens acquire 

Of abje& fluggards. If to the unwiſe 

You ſome freſh doctrine broach, you are eſteem'd 
Not tap'ent, but a trifler : when to thoſe 
Who in their own conceit poſſeſs each branch 
Of knowlege, you in ſtate affairs obtain 
Superior fame, to them you grow obnoxious. 
I alſo feel tlie grievance I lament ; 
Some envy my attainments, [ 5 } others think 
My temper uncomplying, tho' my wiſdom 

Is not tranſcendent, Bur from me it ſeems 
You apprehend ſome violence; diſmils 

Thoſe fears; my ſituation now is ſuch, 

O Creon, that to monarchs I can give 

No umbrage : and in what reſpect have you 
Treated me with injuiſtce ? you beſtow'd 
Your Daughter where your inclination led, 
Tho' I abhor my Huſband, I ſuppoſe 

That you have acted wilely, nor repine 

At your proſperity ; conclude the match, 

Be happy: but allow me in this land 

Yet to reſide ; for I my wrongs will bear 


[7] The reading of «nc, inſtead of «ang, which I have adopted 
from Brunck, is, as he aſſures us in his note, ſupported by the 
duthority of manuſcripts, though it has eſcaped all preceding edi- 
tors: that of ey, inllead of cg, two lines lower, occurs in the edi- 
tion of Laſcaris, and one of the Pariſian manuſcripts cited by Dr. 
Muſgrave, and is followed in his Latin verſion, though not inſerted 
jn his Greek text. | 

(8] The line Toi: by nia, 7015 9. Jabięs TpoTe, 18 proſcribed 
by Pierſon with his uſual warmth, and but faintly defended by 
Reifkius, Muſgrave and Brunck have both omitted it in their 
editions, it being only written in the margin of the firlt of the ma- 
nuſcripts in the King of France's libr ry, conſulted by Muſgrave. 
1 have accordingly declined tranſlating it here, as it is repeated 
with ſmall variations, v. £08. edit. Barnes, though it ſtands as part 
ot the text in Laſcaris's edition, as well as that of Aldus, 7 
| N | a 
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In ſilence, and to my ſuperiors yield. 


o RE ON. 

Soft is the ſound of thoſe perſuaſive words 
Which thou haſt ut ter'd; but the ſtrongeſt dread 
I feel, leſt in thy foul thou ſhould'ſt deviſe 
Some miſchiefs, and I now can truſt thee leſs 
Than heretofore. For them whoſe rage is ſoon 
Excited, with more eaſe we guard againſt, 

Or men or women, than the ſilent foe 
Who acts with prudence. Therefore be thou gone 
With ſpeed, no anſwer make: it 15 decreed, 
Nor haſt thou art ſufficient to avert 
Thy doom of baniſhment z tor weil aware 
Am ] thou hat'ſt me. 
MEDE A. 
Spare me, by thoſe knees 
And your new-wedded Daughter I implore. 
CRE Ox. 
Laviſh of words, me ne'er ſhalt thou perſuade, 


M E D EA. 
Will you then drive me hence, and to my prayers 
No reverence yield? 
e RE ON. 
For thee I love not more 
Than thoſe of my own houſe, 
MED E A. 
With what regret 
Dol remember thee, my native land! 
S RE OR. 
Except my children, I hold nought ſo dear. 
M E D E A, 
To mortals what a dreadful ſcourge is Love! 
CRE O N. 
As Fortune dictates, Love becomes, I ween, 
Either a curſe or bleſſing. 


MED EA. 
Righteous Jove, 
84 Let 
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Let not the author of my woes eſcape thee. 


CREON. | 
Away, vain woman, free me from my cares. 


1 E DEA. 
No lack of cares have l. 
c R E OR. 
Thou from this ſpot 
Shalt by my ſervants' hands ere long be torn. 
Ma E DEA. 
Not thus, O Creon, I your mercy crave. 


CRE ON, 
To trouble me, it ſeems, thou art reſolv'd, 


M EDE A. 
I will depart, nor urge this fond requeſt. 


CRE ON, 

Why doſt thou ſtruggle then, nor from our realm 
Withdraw thyſelf? 
ME DE A, 

Allow me this one day 
Here to remain, till my maturer thoughts 
Inſtruct me to what region I can fly, 

Where for my Sons find ſhelter, ſince their Sire 
Attends not to the welfare of his race. 

Take pity on them, for you alſo know 

What *tis to be a Parent, and mult feel 
Parental love: as for myſelf, I heed not 


The being doom'd to exile, but lament E 
Their hapleſs fortunes. 
| CRE ON, 


No tyrannic rage 
Within this boſom dwells, but pity oft 
Hath warp'd my better judgement, and tho' now 
My error I perceive, ſhall thy requeſt 
Be granted: yet of this mult J forewarn thee ; 
If when to-morrcw with his orient beams 
Phoebus the world reviſits, he thall view 
4 Dry 21 | Thee 
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Thee and thy children till within the bounds 

Of theſe domains, thou certainly ſhalt die, 

Th' irrevocable ſentence is pronounc'd. 

But if thou needs muſt tarry, tarry here 

This fingle day, for in fo ſhort a ſpace 

Thou canſt not execute the ills I dread, Exit Creon. 


o Hokus. 

Alas ! thou wretched woman, overpower'd 
By thy afflictions, whither wilt thou turn, 
What hoſpitable board, what manſion, find, 
Or country to protect thee from thele ills ? 
Into what ſtorms of miſery have the Gods 
Caus'd thee to ruſh ! 

M E DEA. 

On every ſide diſtreſs 
Aſſails me: who can contradict this truth? 
Yet think not that my ſorrows thus ſhall end. 
By yon new-wedded pair muſt be ſuſtain'd 
Dire conflicts, and no light or trivial woes 
By them who in affinity are join'd 
With this devoted houſe. Can ye ſuppoſe 
That I would e' er have footh'd him, had no gain 
Or ſtratagem induc'd me? elſe to him 
Never would I have ſpoken, nor once rais'd 
My ſuppliant hands. But now is he ſo loſt 
In folly, that when all my ſchemes with eale 
He might have baffed, if he from this land 
Had caſt me forth, he grants me to remain 
For this one day, and ere the ſetting Sun, 
Three of my foes will I deſtroy, the Sire, 
The Daughter, and my [o] Huſband : various means 
Have I ot ſlaying them, and, O my triends, 


[9] It may be aſked how it came to paſe, that Medea did not 
% Carry into execution this threat of killing ſaſon. She was pre- 
« vented by the meſſenger, who, immediately after the deaths of 
& Glauce and Creon, terrified her by ſay ing, it was neceſſary for 
6 ker to fly with the utmoſt ſpeed ; ſhe therefore had not time to 
Fe accompliſh this deſiga 2aintl her Huſband,” Scholialt. 
| Am 
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Am at a loſs to fix on which I firſt 

Shall undertake, or to conſume with flames 
The bridal manſion, or a dagger plunge 

Into their boſoms, entering unperceiv'd 

The chamber where they ſleep : but there remains 
One danger to obſtruct my path; if caught 
Stealing into the palace, and intent 

On ſuch empriſe, in death ſhall I afford 

A ſubject of deriſion to my foes. 

This obvious method were the beſt, in which 
Jam moſt ſkilPd, to take their lives away 
By ſorceries. Be it ſo; ſuppoſe them dead. 
W hat city will receive me for 1ts gueſt, 
What hoſpitable foreigner afford 

A ſhelter in his land, or to his hearth 

Admit, and ſnatch me from impending fate ? 
Alas! I have no friend. I will delay 

A little longer therefore, if perchance 

To ſkreen me from deſtruction, I can find 
Some fortreſs, then J in this deed of blood 
With artifice and ſilence will engage. 

Bur, if by woes inextricable urg'd 

Two clolely, ſnatching up the dagger, them 
Am I relolv'd to ſlay, altho' myſelf 

Muſt periſh too; for courage unappall'd 
'This boſom animates, By that dread Queen, 
By her whom firſt of all th' immortal Powers 
] worſhip, and to aid my bold empriſe 

Have choſen, the thrice aweful Hecate 

Wi ho in my innermoſt apartment dwells, 

Not one of them ſhall triumph in the pangs 
With which they wound my heart; for I will render 
This ſpouſal rite to them a plenteous ſource 
Of bitterneſs and mourning, they ſhall rue 
Their union, rue my exile from this land, 
But now come on, nor, O Medea, ſpare 

Thy utmoſt ſcience to deviſe and frame 
Deep ſtratagems, with ſwift career advance 


M E D E A. 
To deeds of horror. Such a ſtrife demands 
Thy utmoſt courage. Haſt thou any ſenſe 
Of theſe indignities? nor is it fit 
That thou, who ſpring'ſt from an illuſtrious Sire, 
And from that great progenitor the | 10 | Sun, 
Should'ſt be derided by the impious brood 
Of [ 11] Siſyphus, at Jaſon's nuprial feaſt 
Expos'd to ſcorn : for thou haſt ample ſkill 
To right thyſelf. Altho' by nature form'd 


[10] Heſiod, in his Generation of the Gods, informs us, that the 
Sun begot on Perſeis one of the Daughters of Oceanus and Tethys, 
theenchantreſs Circe, and Metes king of Colchos, and that ZEctes, 
with the peculiar approbation of the Gods, married Idya, one of 
the ſiſters of his mother Perſeis, and by her was father to Medea. 

[11] Barnes in his note 1nterprets this as ſpoken of Creon, 
whom he calls the ſon of Siſyphus ; but the Scholialt, in his ob- 
ſervations on the 2oth verſe of this Tragedy, afferts, that Creon's 
father was Lucaithus, who ſucceeded Bellerophon, Siſyph us's 
Grandſon, in the throne of Corinth, but does not appear to have 
been of that family. It appears from Homer, that Bell-rophon 
incurred the hatred of the Gods, and was expelled from his here- 
ditary dominions; but that, in conſequence of his having mar- 
ried the Daughter of lobates king of Lycia, his two Grandſons 
Sarpedon and Glaucus were in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of that 
country at the time of the Trojan war, at which period it does 
not appear that any of the poſterity of Siſyphus were left at Co- 
rinth, Jaſon may without any great impropriety be called E.ov-. 
prog, as he was in fact the Great-nephew of Siſyphus ; Apolio- 
dorus having informed us, that Siſyphus and Cretheus, whoſe ſon 
Afſon was the father of Jaſon, were both of them ſons of Molus. 
Theſe circumſtances induce me to think that Eiov$4un here means 
Jzſon- In Palmerius de Grentemeſnil, Exercitationes in AvGtores 

ræcos, it is ſuppoſed that the king of Corinth here ſpoken of is the 
elder Glaucus, o was the ſon of Siſyphus, and father to Belle- 
rophon, and that he bore two names, or rather that the name of 
Creon is here given him by Euripides merely as King; Kew, 
regnans, imperans, dominus. This explanation accords much 
better than that of the Scholiaſt with the period of Medea's reſi- 
dence at Corinth, which was only a few years ſubſequent to the 
Argonautic expedition; but not with the uſual accounts of the 
death of Glaucus, who is repreſented as having been torn in pieces 
by his mares called Potniades, from having been trained by him ar 
Potnia, a city in Bœotia, Who, according to one of the Scholiaſts 
on the Phœniſſæ, v. 1141. edit. King, became ſo furious, that 
bey at length devoured their Lord. | 
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Without a genius apt for virtuous deeds, 
We women are in miſchiefs moſt expert. 


CHORUS. 


ODE. 
1. 1. 


Now upward to their ſource the rivers flow, 
And in a retrograde career 
Juſtice and, all the baffled virtues go. 
The views of man are inſincere, 
Nor to the Gods tho? he appeal, 
And with an oath each promile ſeal, 
Can he be truſted. Yet doth veering Fame 
Loudly aſſert the female claim, 
Cauſing our ſex to be renown'd, 
And our whole lives with glory crown'd, 
No longer ſhall we mourn the wrongs 
Of ſlanderous and inhuman tongues, 


I. 2, 

Nor ſhall the Muſes, as in 12] antient days, 
Make the deceit of womankind 

The conſtant theme of their malignant lays. 
For ne'er on our uncultur'd mind 
Hath Phoebus God of verſe beſtow'd 
Genius to frame the lofty ode, 

Elſe had we wak'd the lyre, and in reply 


[12] “ Alluding to the Poems of Archilochus, who was an an- 
« tient writer in reſpe& to Euripides, though not in reſpe to 
„% Medea.” Dr. Muſgrave. This Ode treating of the faults of the 
two ſexes and their mutual reproaches, 1s particularly calculated 
to remind the reader of the controverſy and feſtive taunts men- 
tioned by Conon, as having paſſed between Medea and her female 
attendants on one part, and Jaſon and the comraces who ſailed 
with him in the Argo on the other, after they had all eſcaped 
from imminent danger of ſhipwreck, and landed in the iſland of 
Anaphe, one of the Sporades, fituated in the Cretan ſea. The 
reader will find this hiſtory either in Hiſt, Poet. Script, p. 298. edit. 
Paris 1675, 8vo, or Photii Biblioth. p. 456. edit. Rothomagi 


3953, folio, 
With 
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With deſcants on man's infamy 
Oft lengthen'd out th* opprobrious page. 
Yet may we from each diſtant a 
Collect ſuch records as diſgrace 
Both us and man's imperious race. 


II. 1. 
By love diſtracted, from thy native ſtrand, 
Thou, *twixt the ocean's claſhing rocks didſt fail, 
But now, loath'd inmate of a foreign land, 
Thy treacherous Huſband's loſs art doom'd to wall : 
O hapleſs matron overwhelm'd with woe, 
From this unpitying realm diſhonour'd muſt thou 80. 


II. 2. 
No longer ſacred oaths their credit bear, 
And virtuous Shame hath left the Grecian plain, 
She mounts to Heaven, and breathes a purer air. 
For thee doth no paternal houſe remain 
The ſheltering haven from affliction's tides : 
Over theſe hoſtile roofs a mightier Queen preſides. 


JASON, MEDEA, CHORUS. 


JASON, 

Not now for the firſt time, but oft, full oft 
Have I oblerv'd that anger is 2 peſt 
The moſt unruly, For when ; in this land, 
Theſe manſions, you in peace might have abode, 
By patiently ſubmitting to the will 
Of your ſuperiors, you, for empty words, 
Are doom'd to exile, Not thar I regard 
Your calling Jaſon with inceſſant rage 
The worlt of men: but for thoſe bitter taunts 
With which you have revil'd a mighty King, 
Too mild a penalty may you eſteem 
Such baniſhment. I ſti]] have ſooth'd the wrath 
Of the offended Monarch, ſtill have wiſh'd 
That you might here continue: but no bounds 
Your tolly knows, nor can that tongue eer ceaſe 


4 To 
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To utter menaces againſt your Lords: 

Hence from thele regions juſtly are you doom'd 
To be caſt forth. But with unwearied love 
Atrentive to your intereſt am I come, 

Leſt with your Children you by cruel want 
Should be encompals'd : exile with it brings 
Calamities unnumber'd. For tho' me 

You hate, to you I never can wiſh ill. 


MEDE A. 

Thou worſt of villains (for this bitter charge 
Againſt thy abject cowardice my tongue 
May juſtly urge), com'ſt thou to me, O wretch, 
Who to the Gods art odious, and to me 
And all the human race? it is no proof 
Of courage, or of ſtedfaſtneſs, to face 
Thy injur'd friends, but impudence the worſt 
Of all diſeaſes, Yet haſt thou done well 
In coming : I by uttering the reproaches 
Which thou deſerv'ſt, ſhall eaſe my burden'd ſoul, 
And thou wilt grieve to hear them. With th' events 
Which happen'd firſt, will I begin my charge. 
Each Grecian chief who in the Argo ſail'd, 
Knows how from death I ſav'd thee, when to yoke 
The raging bulls whoſe noſtrils pour'd forth flames, 
And ſow the baleful harveſt, thou wert ſent: 
Then having ſlain the Dragon, who preſery'd 
With many a ſcaly fold the golden fleece, 
Nor ever clos'd in ſleep his watchful eyes, 
I caus'd the morn with its auſpicious beams 
To ſhine on thy deliverance ; but my Sire 
And native land betraying, came with thee 
To Pelion, and Iolchos' gates: for love 
Prevail'd o'er reaſon. Pelias next I ſlew, 
Moſt wretched death, by his own Daughters' hands, 
And thus deliver'd thee from all thy fears. 
Yet tho” to me, O moſt ungrateful man, 
1 hus much indebted, hait chou prov'd a traytor, 

| And 
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And to the arms of this new Conſort fled, 
Altho a riſing progeny 1s thine. 
Hadſt thou been childleſs, *twere a venial fault 
In thee to court another for thy Bride. 
But vaniſh'd is the faith which oaths erſt bore, 
Nor can I judge, whether thou think'ſt the Gods 
Who rul'd the world, have loſt their antient power, 
Or that freſh laws at preſent are in force 
Among mankind, becauſe thou to thyſelf _ 
Art conſcious, thou thy plighted faith haſt broken. 
O my right hand, which thou did'ſt oft, embrace, | 
Oft to theſe knees a ſuppliant cling! how vainly 
Did I my virgin purity yield up 
To a perfidious Huſband, led aſtray 
By flattering hopes! yet I to thee will ſpeak 
As if thou wert a friend, and I expected 
From thee ſome mighty favour to obtain : 
Yet thou, if ſtrictly queſtion'd, muſt appear 
More odious. Whither ſhall T turn me now ? 
To thoſe deſerted manſions of my Father, 
Which, with my country, I to thee betray'd, 
And hither came; or to the wretched Daughters 
Of Pelias ? they forſooth, whoſe Sire I flew, 
Beneath their roofs with kindneſs would receive me. 
*Tis even thus: by thoſe of my own houle 
Am I deteſted, and, to ſerve thy caule, 
Thoſe very friends, whom leaſt of all I ought 
To have unkindly treated, have I made 
My enemies. But eager to repay 
Such favors, mongſt unnumber'd Grecian dames, 
On me ſuperior blil$hatt thou beſtow'd, 
And I, unhappy woman, find in thee 
A Huſband who deſerves to be admir'd 
For his fidelity. But from this realm 
When I am exil'd, and by every friend 
Deſerted, with my Children left forlorn, 
A glorious triumph, in thy bridal hour, 
To thee will it afford, il thoſe thy Sons, 
And 
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And I who ſav'd thee, ſhould like vagrants roam. 
Wherefore, O Jove, didſt thou inftrutt mankind 
How to diſtinguiſh by undoubted marks 
Counterfeir gold, yet in the front of vice 

Impreſs no brand to ſhew the tainted heart? 


CHORU Ss. 
How ſharp their wrath, how hard to be appeas'd, 
When friends with friends begin the cruel ſtrife. 


] AS ON. 

T ought not to be raſh it ſeems in ſpeech, 
But like the ſkilful pilot, who with ſails 
Scarce half unfurl'd, his bark more ſurely guides, 
Eſcape, O woman, your ungovern'd tongue. 
Since you the benefits on me conferr'd, 
Exaggerate in ſo proud a ſtrain, I deem 
That I to Venus only, and no God 
Or man beſide, my proſperous voyage owe. 
Altho' a wondrous ſubtlety of ſoul 
To you belong, twere an invidious ſpeech 
or me to make, ſhould I relate how Love 
By his inevitable [13] ſhafts conſtrain'd you 
To ſave my life. I will not therefore ſtate 
This argument too nicely, but allow, 

As you did aid me, it was kindly done. 

But by preſerving me, have you gain'd more 
Than you beſtow'd, as I ſhall prove: and firſt 
Tranſplanted from Barbaric ſhores you dwell 
In Grecian regions, and have here been taught 
To act as juſtice and the laws ordain, 

Nor follow the caprice of brutal, ſtrength. 

By all the Greeks your wiſdom is perceiv'd, 
And you acquire renown z but, had you till 
Inhabited that diſtant ſpot of earth, 


[1 3) The reading of To&oi; * Tvxlorg, inſtead of Ilowwy e@uslu, 13 
adopted by Laſcaris, one of the Scholiaſts, Dr. Mufgrave and 
Brunck, and, according to the two latter, authoriſed by a variety 
of manuſcripts, Barnes and Carmelli have noticed, but not re- 
ceived it. | ; 

You 
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You never had been nam'd. I would not wiſh 
For manſions heap'd with gold, or to exceed 

The ſweeteſt notes of Orpheus' magic lyre, 

Were thoſe unfading wreaths which Fame beſtows, 
From me withheld by Fortune, I thus far 

On my own labors only have diſcours'd. 

For you this odious ſtrife of words began. 

But in eſpouſing Creon's royal Daughter, 

With which you have reproach'd me, I will prove 
That I in acting thus am wile and chaſte, 

That I to you have been the beſt of friends, 

And to our Children. But make no reply. 

Since hither from Iolchos' land I came, 
Accompanied by many woes, and ſuch 

As could not be avoided, what device 

More advantageous could an exile frame, 

Than wedding the King's Daughter? Not thro” hate 
To you, which you reproach me with, not ſmitten 
With love for a new Conſort, or a wiſh 

The number of my Children to augment : 

For thoſe we have already might ſuffice, 

And I complain not. But to me it ſeem'd 

Of great importance, that we both might live 

As ſuits our rank, nor ſuffer abject need, 

Well knowing that each friend avoids the poor. 

I alſo wilh'd to educate our Sons 

In ſuch a manner as befits my race, 

And with their noble Brothers yet unborn, 

Make them one family, that thus my houle 
Cementing, I might proſper. In ſome meaſure, 
Is it your intereſt too that by my Bride 

I ſhould have Sons, and me it much imports, 

By future Children, to provide for thoſe 

Who are in being. Have Ijudg'd amiſs? 

You would not cenſure me, unl:!s your foul 
Were by a rival ſtung. But your whole ſex 
Hath theſe ideas; if in marriage bleſt , 


Ye deem nought wanting: but if ſome reverſe 
Vol. I. 1 
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Of fortune e' er betide the nuptial couch, 

All that was good and lovely ye abhor. 

Far better were it for the human race, 

Had Children been produc'd by other means, 

No | 14 | females cer exiſting : hence might man, 
Exempt from every evil have remain'd, 


CHORU 8s 
Thy words haſt thou with ſpecious art adorn'd, 
Yet thou to me, (it 18 againſt my will 


That I ſuch language hold) O Jaſon, ſeem'ſt 
Not to have acted juſtly in betraying 
Thy Conſort, 


ME DEA. 
From the many I diſſent 
In many points : for in my judgment, he 
Who tramples on the laws, but can expreſs 
His thoughts with plauſibility, deſerves 
Severeſt puniſhment : for that injuſtice 


On which he glories, with his artful tongue, 
T hat he a fair appearance can beſtow, 

He dares to practiſe, nor 1s truly wiſe. 

No longer then this ſpecious language hold 


To me, who by one word can ſtrike thee dumb. 
Had'ſt thou not acted with a baſe deſign, 


[14] © As extraordinary as it may appear, yet two of the 


„ greateſt Poets that England ever ſaw, have imitated this ſenti- 
„ ment. 


Is there no way for men to be, but women 

& Mutt be half-workers ?” SHAKESPEARE Cymbeline, 
| * O why did God, 

Creator wife, that peopled higheſt Heaven 

„With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 

© 'This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

% Of nature, and not fill the world at firſt 

With men as angels without feminine, 

Or find ſome other way to generate 

„Mankind?“ | Mrrrox. 


Upton's preface to his obſervations on Shakeſpeare. 
The reader will again meet with the ſame idea, which is drawn 
Out to a much greater length by Euripides in his Hippoly tus. 


It 
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It was thy duty firſt to have prevai'd 

On me to give conſent, ere theſe eſpoulals 
Thou had'|t, contracted, nor kept ſuch deſign 
A ſecret from thy friends. 


JASON, 
You would have ſerv'd 
My cauſe moſt gloriouſly, had I disclos'd 
To you my purpos'd nuptials, when the rage 
Of that proud heart ſtill unſubdued remains. 


M E DE A. 

Thy real motive was not what thou ſay'ſt, 
But a Barbarian wife, in thy [15] old age, 
Might have appear'd to tarniſh thy renown. 


JASON. 
Be well aſſur'd, love urg'd me not to take 
The Daughter of the monarch to my bed. 
But 'twas my wiſh to ſave you from diſtreſs, 
As J already have declar'd, and raiſe 
Some royal Brothers to our former Sons, 
Strengthening with freſh ſupports our ſhatter'd houſe, 


MED EA. 
May that proſperity which brings remorſe 
Be never mine, nor riches ſuch as ſting 
The ſoul with anguiſh. 


JASON, 
| Are you not aware 
You ſoon will change your mind and grow more wile ? 
Forbear to ſpurn the bleſſings you poſſeſs, 
Nor droop beneath imaginary woes, 
When you are happy. 


MED E A. 


Scoff at my diſtreſs, 
For thou haſt an aſylum to receive theg: 


[15] © Why in thy old age?” T imagine becauſe they who are 
* advanced in years are wont to be influenced not by love but by, 
ambition.“ Dr Mus6nave. 


1 2 But 
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But from this land am I conſtrain'd to roam 
A lonely exile, 


JASON. 
This was your own choice : 
Accuſe none elſe. 


M E DE A. 
What have 1 done; betray'd 
My plighted faith, and ſought a foreign bed ? 


JASON, 
You utter'd impious curſes *gainſt the King. 


MEDE A. 
I alſo in thy manſions am accurs'd. 


JASON. 
With you I on theſe ſubjects will contend 
No fe. But ſpeak freely, what relief, 
Or for the children or your exiPd ſtate, 
You from my proſperous fortunes would receive : 
For with a liberal hand am I inchn'd 
My bounries to confer, and hence diſpatch 
Such tokens, as to hoſpitable Kindneſs 
Will recommend you. Woman, to refuſe 
Theſe offers were mere folly; from your ſoul 


Baniſh reſentment, and no trifling gain 
Will hence enſue. 


E M E D E A. 

| No uſe I of thy friends 

Will make, nor aught accept; thy preſents ſpare 
For nothing which the wicked man can give 
Proves beneficial. 


JASON, 
I invoke the Gods 
To witneſs that I gladly would ſupply 
You and your Children with whate'er ye need: 
But you theſe favors loathe, and with diſdain 


Repell your friends: hence an increaſe of woe 
Shall be your lot. 


ME DEA. 
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MED EA. 

Be gone; for thou, with love 
For thy young Bride inflam'd, too long remuin ſt 
Without the palace: wed her: tho” perhaps 
(Yet with ſubmiſſion to the righteous Gods, 
This I announce) ſuch marriage thou may'it rue. 

[ Exit Jaſon. 
CHORUS. 


ODE. 


I. 1. 

Th' immoderate Loves in their career, 
Nor glory nor eſteem attends, 
But when the Cyprian Queen deſcends 
Benignant from her ſtarry ſphere, 
No Goddels can more juſtly claim 

From man the grateful prayer. 
Thy wrath, O Venous, ſtill forbear, 
Nor at my tender boſom aim 

That venom'd arrow, ever wont t inſpire, 
Wing'd from thy golden bow, the pangs of keen deſire. 


I. 2. 

May J in modeſty delight, 
Beſt preſent which the Gods can give, 
Nor torn by jarring paſſions live 
A prey to wrath and canker'd ipite, 
Still envious of a rival's charms, _ 

Nor rouſe the endleſs {trife 
While on my foul another Wife, 
Impreſſes vehement alarms : 

On us, dread Queen, thy mildeſt influence ſhed, 
Thouwhodilſcern'ttcachcrimethar {tains che nuptial bed. 


. 1. 
My native land, and deareſt home! 
May I n&er know an exil'd ſtate, 
Nor be it ever my fad fate, 
While from thy well-known bourn I roam, 
My hopeleſs anguiſh to bemoan. 


T0 Rather 
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Rather let death, let death 
Take at that hour my forfeit breath, 
For ſurely never was there known 
On earth a curſe ſo great, as to exceed 
From his lov'd country torn, the wretched exile's need, 


. . 

Theſe eyes atteſt thy piteous tale, 
Which not from fame alone we know; 
But, O thou royal Dame, thy woe 
No generous city doth bewail, 
Nor one among thy former friends. 

Abhorr'd by Heaven and Earth, 
Periſh the wretch devoid of worth, 
Engroſs'd by mean and ſelfiſh ends, 

His heart he opes not, thoſe he lov'd, to aid; 
Never may I lament attachments thus repaid. 


E GE US, MEDEA, CHORUS. 


X* GES. 
Medea, hail! for no man can deviſe 
Terms more auſpicious to accoſt his friends. 


Mu E D E A. 
And you, O Son of wiſe Pandion, hail 
Iltuſtrious Egeus. But to theſe domains 
W hence came you |! 
AGEUS. 
From Apollo's antient ſhrine. 
| ME DE A. 
But to that centre of the world, whence ſounds 
Prophetie iſſue, why did you repair ? 
X GES. 
To queſtion by what means I may obtain 
A race of Children. 
M E DE A. 
By the Gods inform me, 
Are you ſtill doom'd to drag a childleſs liſe? 
7 XKGEUS. 
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E G EUS. 
Such is the influence of ſome adverſe Demon. 


ME DE A. 
Have you a Wife, or did you never try 
The nuprial yoke? 


X GOES. 
With wedlock's ſacred bonds 
I am not unacquainted. 


MEDE A, 
On the ſubject 
Of Children, what did Phœbus ſay ? 


A GEWS, 
His words 
Were ſuch as mortals cannot comprehend, 


MED E A, 
Am allow'd to know the God's reply? 


EGEU 8, 
Thou ſurely art: ſuch myltery to expound 
There needs the help of thy ſagacious ſoul. 


MEDE A, 
Inform me what the oracle pronounc'd, 
If I may hear it. 
EGEUS. 
* The projecting foot, 
66 TI hou, of the veſſel — not dare to looſe— 


MEDE A. 

Till you do what, or to what region come? 
EKGEUs. 

Till thou return to thy paternal Lares.“ 
MEDE A, 


But what are you in need of, that you ſteer 
Your bark to Corinth's ſhores ? 


KE GE US. 


A King, whoſe name 
Is Pittheus, o'er Trœzene's realm preſides. 


MEDE A. 
That moſt religious man, they ſay, is Son 
Ot Pclops. 
EGEUS. 
I with him would fain diſcuſs 
'The God's prophetic voice. 
* E D E A, 
For he is wile, 
And in this ſcience long hath been expert. 


KR GRE US. 
Deareſt to me of thoſe with whom I form'd 
A league of friendſhip in the embattled field. 


ME D E A. 


But, O may you be happy, and obtain 
All that you wiſh for. 


EG E US. 


Why thoſe downcaſt eyes, 
That waſted form ? 


MEDE A. 
O Egeus, he I wedded, 
To me hath prov'd of all mankind moſt baſe. 
ZGE UW 8, 
W hat mean'ſt thou? In plain terms thy griefs declare? 
MEDE A, 
Jaſon hath wrong'd me, tho? without a cauſe, 
* GE uSG. 


Be more explicit, hat injurious treatment 
Complain'ſt thou of? 


M E D E A. 


To me hath he preferr'd 
Another Wite, the miſtreſs of this houſe. , 


EG E US. 


Dar'd he to act ſo baſely? 


MED E A. 
Be aſſur'd 
That I whom erſt he lov'd, am now forſaken. 


XGEUS. 
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AGE VU $. 
What amorous paſlion triumphs o'er his ſoul ? 
Or doth he loathe thy bed ? 


M E D E A. 
'Tis mighty love, 
That to his firſt attachment makes him falſe. 


Rx OE usSV-. 
Let him depart then, if he be ſo void 
Of honor as thou ſay'ſt. 


N E DE A. | 
He ſought to form 
Alliance with a monarch, 


AGEU $., 


Who beſtows 
On him a royal Bride ? conclude thy tale, 


MEDE A. 
Creon, the ruler of this land. 


E GE US. 


Thy ſorrows 
Are then excuſable. 


MEDEA 


I am undone, 
And baniſh'd hence. 


A GE US. 


By whom ? there's not a word 
Thou utter'ſt but unfolds freſh ſcenes of woe. 


MEDE A. 
Me from this realm to exile Creon drives. 


A GE US. 


Doth Jaſon ſuffer this? I cannot praiſe 
Such conduct. 


M E D E A, 


Not in words: tho' he ſubmits 
Without reluctancc. But I by that beard, 


And by thole knees, a wretched ſupplant, crave 
Your pity, fee me not caſt forth torlorn, 


But 
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But to your realms and to your ſocial hearth 
Receive me as a gueſt; ſo may your wiſh 

For children be accompliſh'd by the Gods, 
And happineſs your cloſe of life attend. 

But how important a diſcovery Fortune 

To you here makes, you are not yet appriz'd : 
For deſtitute of heirs will I permit you 

No longer to remain, but thro' my aid 


Shall you have ſons, ſuch potent drugs I know, 


KE GEWU 8. 

Various inducements urge me to comply 
With this requeſt, O woman; firſt an awe 
For the immortal Gods, and then the ho 
That I the promis'd iſſue ſhall obtain. 

On what my ſenſes ſcarce can comprehend 
Iwill rely. O that thy arts may prove 
Effectual! Thee, if haply thou arriv*ſt 

In my domain, with hoſpitable rites, 

Shall it be my endeavor to receive, 

As juſtice dictates: but to thee, thus much 
It previouſly behoves me to announce : 

I will not take thee with me from this realm; 
But to my houle if of thyſelf thou come, 
Thou a ſecure aſylum there ſhalt find, 

Nor will I yield thee up toany foe. 

But hence without my aid muſt thou depart, 
For I, from thoſe who in this neighbouring land 
Of Corinth entertain me as their gueſt, 
Wiſh to incur no cenſure, 


MEDE A, 
Your commands 
Shall be obey'd : but would you plight your faith 
That you this promiſe will to me perform, 
A noble friend in you ſhall J have found, 


AF G EUS. 


Belie v' ſt thou not? whence riſe theſe anxious doubts? 
M E D E A. 
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M E DUE A. 
In you truſt ; tho? Pelias' hoſtile race, 
And Creon's hate purſue me: but, if bound 
By the firm ſanction of a ſolemn oath, 
You will not ſuffer them with brutal force 
To drag me from your realm, but having enter'd 
Into ſuch compact, and by every God 
Sworn to protect me, ſtill remain a friend, 
Nor hearken to their embaſſies. My fortune 
Is in its wane, but wealth to them belongs, 
And an imperial manſion. 
E GE uS. 
In theſe words 
Haſt thou expreſs'd great forethought : but if thus 
Thou art diſpos'd to act, I my conſent 
Will not refuſe; for I ſhall be more ſafe, 
If to thy foes ſome plauſible excuſe 
I can allege, and thee more firmly ſtabliſh. 
But ſay thou firſt what Gods I ſhall invoke. 


MEDE A. 
Swear by the Earth on which we tread, the Sun 
My Grandſire, and by all the race of Gods, 


AGEUS. 
What action, or to do, or to forbear ? 


M E D EA. 
That from your land you never will expel, 
Nor while you live conſent that any toe 
Shall tear me thence. 


EAGEUS 
By Earth, the radiant Sun, 
And every God I ſwear, I to the terms 
Thou haſt propos'd will ſtedfaſtly adhere. 
MEDE A. 
This may ſuffice. But what if you infringe 
Your oath, what puniſhment will you endure ? 


| AGEVU S. 
Each curſe that can befall the impious man. 
ME D EA. 
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Depart, and proſper: all things now advance 
In their right track, and with the utmoſt ſpeed 


I to your city will direct my courſe, 


When I have executed thoſe deſigns 


1 meditate, and compals'd what I wiſh, 


Exit Egeus. 


CHORU 5, 

But thee, O King, may Maia's winged Son 
Lead to thy Athens, there may'ſt thou attain 
All that thy ſoul deſires, for thou to me, 

O Ageus, ſeem'ſt moſt generous. 


N E DEA. 
Aweful Jove, 

Thou too, O Juſtice, who art ever join'd 
With thundering Jove, and bright Hyperion's beams, 
You I invoke: now, O my friends, o'er thoſe 
I hate ſhall we prevail: 'tis the career 
Of victory that we tread, and I at length 
Have hopes the ſtricteſt vengeance on my foes 
To execute: for where we moſt in need 
Of a protector ſtood, appear'd this ſtranger, 
The haven of my counſels: we ſhall fix 
Our cables to this poop, ſoon as we reach 
That hallow'd city where Minerva reigns. 
But now to you the whole of my deſigns 
Will 1 relate; look not for ſuch a tale 
As yields delight: ſome ſervant will I ſend 
An interview with Jaſon to requeſt, 
And on his coming, in the ſofteſt words 
Addreis him; ſay, theſe matters are well pleaſing 
To me, and in the ſtrongeſt terms applaud 
That marriage with the Daughter of the King, 
Which now the traytor celebrates; then add, 
is for our mutual good, *tis rightly done.” 
But the requeſt which I intend to make, 
Is thai he here will let my Children ſtay, 


Not 
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Not that I mean to leave them thus behind 
Expos'd to inſults in an hoſtile realm, 

From thoſe I hate; but that my arts may ſlay 
The royal Maid : with preſents in their hands, 
veſture finely wrought and golden crown, 
Fi I diſpatch them; thele they to the Bride 
hall bear, that ſhe their exile may reverſe : 

If theſe deſtructive ornaments ſhe take 

And put them on, both ſhe, and every one 
Who touches her, ſhall miſerably periſh : 

My preſents with ſuch drugs I will anoint. 
Far as to this relates, here ends my ſpeech. 
Bur I with anguiſh think upon a deed 

Of more than common horror, which remains 
By me to be accompliſh'd: for my Sons 

AmTl reſolv'd to ſlay, them from this arm 
Shall no man reſcue : when I thus have fill'd 
With dire confuſion Jaſon's wretched houſe, 
J, from this land, yet reeking with the gore 
Of my dear Sons, will fly, and having dar'd 
A deed moſt impious. For the ſcornful taunts 
Of thoſe we hate are not to be endur'd, 
Happen what may. Can lite be any gain 

Lo me who have no country left, no home, 
No place of refuge? Greatly did I err 
When! forſook the manſions of my Sire, 
Perſuaded by the flattery of that Greek 
Whom I will puniſh, it juſt Heaven permit. 
For he ſhall not again behold the Children 

I bore him while yet living. From his Bride 
Nor ſhall there iſſue any ſecond race: 

Since that vile woman, by my baletu! drugs 
Vilely to periſh, have the Fates ordain'd, 
None ſhall think lightly of me, as if weak, 
Ot courage void, or with a foul toc tame, 
But form d by Heaven in a far different mould, 
The terror of my foes, and to my tricuds 
Benignant : for moſt glorious are the lives 
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wi Of thoſe who act with ſuch determin'd zeal; 
1 | c HOR us. 
I Since thy deſign thus freely thou to us 
Communicar'ſt, I thro' a wiſh to ſerve 
Thy intereſts, and a reverence for thoſe laws 
Wi! Which all mankind hold facred, from thy * 
0 Exhort thee to deſiſt. 
M E DE A. 
This cannot be: 
Yet I from you, becauſe ye have not felt 
Diſtreſs like mine, ſuch language can excuſe. 


CHORUS. 


Thy guiltleſs Children wilt thou dare to ſlay 5 


MEDE A. 
My Huſband hence more deeply ſhall I wound. 


CHORU Ss, 
But thou wilt of all women be moſt wretched. 


MED E A. 

No matter : all the counſels ye can give 
Are now ſuperfluous. But this inſtant go 
And Jaſon hither bring : for on your faith, 
In all things I depend; nor theſe reſolves 
Will you divulge if you your miſtreſs love, 
And feela woman's intereſt in my wrongs. 


CHORUS, 


ODE 
L. 1. 

Heroes of Erectheus' race, 

To the Gods who owe your birth, 

And in a long ſucceſſion trace 

Your ſacred origin from Earth, 

Who on wiſdom's fruit regale, 

Pureſt breezes ſtill inhale, 

And behold ſkies ever bright, 

Wandering thro” thoſe haunted glades, 

Where fame relates that the Pierian maids, 
Soothing 
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goothing the ſoul of man with chaſte delight, 
Taught Harmony to breathe her firſt enchanting tale. 


I. 2. 

From Cephiſus's amber tide, 

At the Cyprian Queen's command, 

As ſing the Muſes, are ſupplied 

To retreſh the thirſty land, 

Fragrant gales of temperate air; 

While around her auburn hair, 

In a vivid chaplet bound, 

Never-fading roſes bloom 
And ſcent the champaign with their rich perfume : 
The Loves were ſent that Wiſdom might abound, 

Each virtue thrives if Beauty lend her foſtering care. 


IL 1. p 
For its holy ſtreams renown'd 
Can that city, can that ſtate 


Where friendſhip's generous train are found j 
Shelter thee from public hate, E 
When, defil'd with horrid guilt, il 
Thou thy children's blood haſt ſpilt? | 
Think on this atrocious deed 
Ere thy dagger aim the blow : 


Around thy knees our ſuppliant arms we throw; | 
O doom not, doom them not to bleed. | 
II. 2. 
How can thy relentleſs heart | : 
All humanity diſclaim, * 


Thy lifted arm perform its part? 
Loſt to a ſenſe of honeſt ſhame, 

Canſt chou take their lives away, 
And theſe guiltleſs children flay ? 
Soon as thou thy Sons ſhalt view, 
How wilt thou the tear reſtrain, 

Or with their blood thy ruthleſs hands diſtain, 

When proſtrate they for mercy ſue? 


TASON, 


JASON, MEDEA, CHORUS. 


JASON, 
T at your call am come: for tho” ſuch hate 
To me you bear, you ſhall not be denied 
In this requeſt : but let me hear what elfe 
You would ſollicit. 
M E DE A. 
Jaſon, I of thee 

Crave pardon for the haſty words I ſpoke: 

Since juſt it were that thou ſhould'ſt bear my wrath, 
When by ſuch mutual, proofs of love, our union 
Hath been cemented. For I reaſon'd thus, 

And in theſe terms reproach'd myſelf ; “O wretch, 
« Wretch that I am, what madneſs fires my breaſt ? 
Or why 'gainſt thoſe who counſel me aright 
« Such fierce reſentment harbour? what juſt cauſe 
« Have I to hate the rulers of this land, 
« My Huſband too, who acts but for my good 
* "I "his eſpouſals with the royal maid, 

* That to my Sons he hence may add a race 

« Ot noble Brothers? ſhall not I appeaſe 
* The tempett of my ſoul ? why, when the Gods 
& Conter their choiceſt bleſſings, thould I grieve ? 
© Have not I helpleſs children? well I know 
That we are baniſh'd from Theſſalia's realm, 
« And left without a friend.” When I theſe thoughts 
Matureiy had revolv'd, I ſaw how great 

My folly, and how groundleſs was my wrath. 
Now therefore I commend, now deem thee wiſe 
In forming this connection for my ſake : 
But I was void of wiſdom, or had borne 
A part in theſe deſigns, thy genial bed 
Obſcquiouſly attended, and with joy 
Pertorm'd each menial office for = Bride. 
I will not ſpeak in too reproachful terms 
Of my own ſex: but we, weak women, are 

What nature form'd us: therefore our defects 
Thou 


M E D E A. 


Thou muſt not imitate, nor yet return 

Folly for folly. 1 ſubmit and own 

My judgement was erroneous, but at length 

Have I torm'd better counſels, O my Sons, 

Come hither, leave the palace, from thoſe doors 

Advance, and in a ſoft perſuaſive (train 

With me unite, your Father to accoſt, 

Forget paſt enmity, and to your friends 

Be reconcil'd, tor *twixt us is a league 

Of peace eſtabliſh'd, and my wrath ſubſides. 
The Sons of Jalon and Medea enter. 

Take hold of his right hand. Ah me, how great 

Are my afflictions oft as I revolye 

A deed of darkneſs in my labouring ſoul! 

How long, alas! my Sons, are ye ordain'd 

To live, how long to ſtretch forth thoſe dear arms? 

Wretch that I am ! how much am I diſpos'd 

To weep ! how ſubject to each freſh alarm 

For I at length deſiſting from that ſtrife, 

Which with your Sire [raſhly did maintain, 

Feel guſhing tears bedew my tender cheek. 


CHORU S. 

Freſh tears too from theſe eyes have forc'd their way: 
And may no greater 1ll than that which now 
We ſuffer, overtake us 


JASON, 

| I applaud 
Your preſent conduct, and your former rage 
Condemn not : for 'tis natural, that the race 
Of women ſhould be angry, when their Lord 
For a new Conſort trucks them, But your heart 
Is for the better chang'd, and you, tho! late, 
At length acknowlege the reſiſtleſs power 
Of reaſon; this is acting like a dame 
Endued with prudence, Bur for you, my Sons, 
Abundant ſafety your conſiderate Sire 
Hach with the favour of the Gods procu:r'd, 
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For ye, I truſt, ſhall with my future race 

Bear the firſt rank in this Corinthian realm, 
Advance to full maturity ; the reſt, 

Aided up each benignant God, your Father 
Shall ſoon accompliſh. Virtuouſly train'd up 
May I behold you at a riper age 

Obtain pre-eminence o'er thoſe I hate. 

But, ha! why with freſh tears do you thus keep 
T hole eye-lids moiſt ? from your averted cheeks 
Why is the colour fled, or why theſe words 
Receive you not with a complacent ear ? 


MEDE A. 
Nothing: my thoughts were buſied for theſe children, 


| 1 A S ON. F 
Be of good courage, and for them depend 
Oa my protecting care. 


M E DEA. 
I will obey, 
Nor diſbelieve the promiſe thou haſt made : 
But woman, ever 16] frail, is prone to ſhed 
Involuntary tears. 


JASON. 
| But why bewail 
With ſuch deep groans theſe children? 


M E D E A. 
Them I bore; 
And that our Sohs might live, while to the Gods 
Thou didft addreſs thy vows, a pitying thought 
Enter'd my ſoy! ; 'twas whether this could be. 
But of th' affairs on which thou com'lt to hold 


[16] Brunck, inſtead of 8, reads Se, from manuſcripts, 
and obſerves that the word, without reference to the ſex, here 
ſignifies “ weak,” as age frequently does“ ftrong,” which he 
inſtances in their being contraſted in the Oreſtes of our Author, 
v. 1204, 1205, edit, Barnes; to Which may be added @okoc; 
xle1174a0; InAvs, “hair weakened by frequent combing.” ELECT AA, 


v. 5297 . ; 
18 This 
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This conference with me, have I told a part 
Already, and to thee will now diſcloſe 

The ſequel : ſince the rulers of this land 
Relolve to baniſh me, as well I know 

That it were belt for me to give no umbrage, 
Or to the king of Corinth, or to thee, 

By dwelling here : becaule I to this houſe 
Seem to bear enmity, from theſe domains 
Will I depart : but urge thy ſuit to Creon, 
That under thy paternal care our Sons 

May be train'd up, nor from this realm expell'd. 


JASON. 
Tho' doubtful of ſucceſs, I yet am bound 
To make th' attempt. 


M E D E A. 
Thou rather ſhould'ſt enjoin 
Thy Bride, her royal Father to entreat, 
That he theſe Children's exile may reverſe. 


JASON, 
With pleaſure; and I doubt not, but on her, 
It like her ſex humane, I ſhall prevail. 


MED EA. 

To aid thee in this difficult empriſe 
Shall be my care, for I to her will fend 
Gifts that | know in beauty tar exceed 
The gorgeous works of man; a tiſſued veſt 
And golden crown, the children ſhall preſent : 
But with the utmoſt ſpeed, theſe ornaments 
One of thy menial train mult hither bring: 
For not with one, but with ten thouſand bleſſings 
Shall ſhe be gratified ; thee beſt of men 

btaining for the partner of her bed, 
And in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſplendid robes 
Which erſt the Sun my Grandſite did beſtow 
On his deſcendants : take them in your hands, 
My Children, to the happy royal Bride 
Inſtantly bear them, and in dower beitow, 
Vol. I. U 2 | For 
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For ſuch a gift as ought not to be ſcorn!d 
Shall ſhe receive. Ki 

JASON. | 

Why raſhly part with theſe 2 

Of tiſſued robes or gold can you fuppofe 
The palace deſtixute ? theſe trappings keep, 
Nor to another give: for if the Dame 
On me place real value, well | know 
My love ſhe to all treaſures will prefer, 


2 . E DE A. Wy 
Speak not ſo haſtily ; the Gods themſelves 

By gifts are ſway'd, as fame relates; and gold 

Hath a far greater influence o'er the ſouls 

Of mortals than the moſt perſuaſive words: 

With Fortune, the propittous Heavens conſpire 

To add freſh glories to thy youthful Bride, 

All here ſubmits to her deſpotic ſway. 

But I my Children's exile would redeern, 

T ho? at the coſt of life, not gold alone. 

But theſe adjacent manſions of the King 

Soon as ye enter, O ye little ones, 

Your Sire's new Conſort and my Queen, entreat, 

That ye may not be baniſh'd from this land: 

At the ſame time theſe ornaments preſent, 

For moſt important is it that theſe gifts 

With her own hands the royal Dame receive. 

Go forth, delay not, and, it ye ſucceed, 

Your Mother with the welcome tidings greet, 

Wy Exeaunt Jaſon and Sons, 


CHORUS. 


ODE. 
I. 1. 
Now from my ſoul each hope 1s fled, 
I deem thoſe hapleſs Children dead, 
They ruſh to meet the wound: 
Miſtruſtful of no latent peſt 
Th' exulting Bride will ſeize the gorgeous veſt, * 
| Wit 
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With auburn treſſes crown'd 
By baleful Pluto, ſhall ſhe ſtand, 
And take the preſents in her eager hand. 


I. 2. 
The ſplendid robe of thouſand dyes 
Will faſcinate her raptur'd eyes, 
And tempt her till (he wear 
The golden diadem, array'd 
To meet her Bridegroom in th' infernal ſhade 
She thus into the ſnare 
Of death ſhall be ſurpris'd by fate, 
Nor ſcape remorſeleſs Ate's direful hate, 


II. 1. 
But as for thee whoſe nuptials bring 
The proud alliance of a King, 
Midſt dangers uneſpied 
Thou madly ruſhing, aid'ſt the blow 
Ordain'd by Heaven to lay thy Children low, 
And thy lamented Bride: 
O man, how little doſt thou know 
That o'er thy head impends ſevereft woe 


II. 2. 
Thy anguiſh I no leſs bemoan, 
No leſs for thee, O Mother, groan, 
Bent on an horrid deed, 
Thy Children who reſolv'ſt to ſlay, 
Nor fear'ſt to take their guiltleſs lives away. 
Thoſe innocents muſt bleed, 
Becauſe, diſdainful of thy charms, 
The Huſband flies to a new Conſort's arms. 
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4&4 71 T NON r. 


Your Sons, my honour'd Miftrets, are ſet free 


From baniſhment ; in her own hands thoſe gitts 
With courteſy the royal Bride receiv'd; 
Hence have your Sons obtain'd their pcace. 
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M E DE A. 
No matter. 
AT TEN DAN r. 
Why ſtand you in confuſion, when befriended 
By proſperous Fortune | 17] ? 


M E DEA. 
Ah! 
ATTENDANT. 
This harſh reception 
Accords not with the tidings which I bring. 


MED E A. 
Alas! and yet again I ſay, alas! 


ATTENDAN T. 
Have I related with unconſcious tongue 
Some great calamity, by the fond hope 
Of bearing glad intelligence, miſled ? 


M E D E A. 
For having told what thou haſt told, no blame 
To thee do | impute. 


ATTENDAN T. 
| But on the ground 
Why fix thoſe eyes, and ſhed abundant tears? 


M E DE A. 
Neceſſity conſtrains me: for the Gods 
Of Erebus, and I in evil hour, 


Our baleful machinations have devis'd. 


ATTENDANT. 
Be of good chear; for in your children till 
Are you ſucceſsful. 


[17] I have here omitted two lines inſerted in the text as the 
remainder of the Attendant's ſpeech, they having been put into the 
mouth of Jaſon, with a very ſmall variation, v. 923 and 924, of 
Parnes's edition, and are hence ſuppoſed by Valkenaer, and Pierſon | 
in his Verifimilia, to have been here interpolated by the mere 
blunder of ſome tranſcribers. Dr. Mufgrave, in a great meaſure, 
accedes to their opinion; and Brunck has adopted it by leaving 
them out of his edition. | | 


ME D EA. 


MEDE A. 
Mlidſt the realms of night 
Others I firſt will plunge. Ah, wretched me! 


ATTENDANT, 
Not you alone are from your children torn, 
Mortal you are, and therefore muſt endure 
Calamity with patience, 


MEDEA, 
| I thele counſels 
Will practiſe: but go thou into the palace, 
And for the Children whatſoc'er to-day 


Is requiſite, make ready. Exit Attendant, 


O my Sons! 
My Sons, ye have a city and a houſe 


Where, leaving hapleſs me behind, without 

A Mother ye for ever ſhall reſide, 

But I to other realms an exile go, 

Ere any [18] help from you I could derive, 
Or ſee you bleſt; the hymeneal pomp, 

The bride, the genial couch, for you adorn, 
And in theſe hands the kindled torch ſuſtain. 
How wretched am I thro' my own perverſeneſs ! 
You, O my Sons, I then ia vain have nurtur'd, 
In vain have toil'd, and, waſted with fatigue, 
Suffer'd the pregnant matron's grievous throes, 
On you, in my afflictions, many hopes 

I founded erſt; that ye with pious care 
Would foſter my old age, and on the bier 


[18] The word o, which the antient Latin verſion, pub- 
liſhed under the name of Dorotheus Camillus, renders freta ſim, 
(contormably to the moſt frequent interpretation of the verb was, 
* juvo,” as in Homer's ninth book of the Iliad, where, ſpeaking of 
Prayers, the Daughters of Jupiter, he ſays, t wey* wrnoar, © hunc 
valde juvant,””) is tranſlated by the modern editors“ capere vo- 
luptatem,” which eſſentially alters the ſenſe, and gives it a turn 
which I apprehend to be widely different from Medea's meaning, 


as ſhe ſoon after ſpeaks of the pleaſure ſhe receives from the careſſes 
of her children, ; 


Vo. I. 4 Extend 
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Extend me after death; much envied lot 

Of mortals': but theſe pleaſing anxious thoughts 

Are vaniſh'd now ; for, loſing you, a life 

Of bitterneſs and anguiſh ſhall I lead. 

But as for you, my Sons, with thoſe dear eyes 

Fated no more your Mother to behold, 

Hence are ye haſtening to a world unknown, 

Why do ye gaze on me with fuch a look 

Of tendernels, or wherefore {mile ? for theſe 

Are your laſt ſmiles, Ah wretched, wretched me ! 

What ſhall I do? my reſolution fails, | 

Sparkling with joy now I their looks have ſeen, 

My friends, I can no more. To thoſe paſt ſchemes 

I bid adieu, and with me from this land ! 

My children will convey, . Why ſhould I cauſe 

A twofold portion of diſtreſs to fall _ 

On my cwn head, that I may grieve the Sire 

By puniſhing his Sons? this ſhall not be. 

Such counſets } diſmiſs. But in my purpoſe 

What means this change? car. I prefer deriſion, 

And with impunity permit the foe 

To ſcape? my utmolt courage I muſt royſe : 

For the ſuggeſtion of theſe tender thoughts 

Proceeds from an enervate heart. My Sons, 

Enter the regal manſion, © Exeunt Sons. 
As for [19 thole 

Who deem that to be preſent were unboly 

While I the deſtin'd victims offer up, 

Let them ſee to it. This uplifted arm 

Shall never ſhrink. Alas! alas! my foul 

Commit not ſuch a deed. Unhappy woman, 

Deſiſt and ſpare thy Children; we will live 

Together, they in foreign realms ſhall chear 


[19] According to the Scholiaft, the Poet ſpeaks thus on account 
of there being Gods, who were conſidered as delighting in human 
blood, as the Furies, Mars, and ſome others. Medea therefore 
warns thoſe of a milder diſpoſition to keep aloof from her pur- 
poſed ſacrifice of her Sons. 


3 Thy 
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Thy exile.—No, by thoſe avenging Fiends 

Who dwell with Pluto in the realms beneath, 

This ſhall not be, nor will I ever leave 

My Sons to be inſulted by their foes. 

They certainly muſt die; fince then they muſt, 

I bore, and I will flay them: *ris a deed 

Reſolv'd on, nor my purpoſe will I change. 

Full well I know, that now the royal Bride 

Wears on her head the magic diadem, 

And in the variegated robe expires : 

Bur hurried on by fate, I tread a path 

Of utter wretehedneſs, and them will plunge 
Into one yet more wretched, 'To my Sons 

Fain would I fay ; © O firetch forth your right hands, 

« Ye Children, for your Mother to embrace. 

4 O deareſt hands, ye lips to me moſt dear, 

« Engaging features, and ingenuous looks, 

„May ye be bleſt, but in another world; 

For by the treacherous conduct of your Sire, 

« Are ye bereft of all this earth beſtow'd. 

„Farewell, ſweet kiſſes; tender limbs, farewell, 

And fragrant breath! I never more can bear 

« To look on you, my Children.” My afflictions 

Have conquer'd me; I now am well aware 

What Crimes I venture on: but rage, the cauſe 

Of woes moſt grievous to the human race, 

Over my better reaſon hath prevail'd, 


CHORUS. 
In ſubtle queſtions I full many a time 


Have heretofore engag'd, and this grear point 
Debated, [| 20] whether woman ſhould extend 


[20] Both Dr. Muſgrave and Brunek have altered «, © whether,” 
into v, than,” for which the former cites as his authority only 
one of the Variſian manuſcripts, admitting that the others concur 
with Laſcaris, Aldus, and the reſt of the editors who preceded him 
in reading u: there ſeems to be no reaſon for beſtowing the term 
of “ optime”? on this variation, which I cannot but think detri- 
mental to the context, as the Chorus are going on with their en- 
quiries into the expediency of female learning, 
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Her ſearch into abſtruſe and hidden truths. 
But we too have a Mule, who with our ſex 
Aſſociates, to expound the myſtic lore 

Of wiſdom, tho? ſhe dwell not with us all. 

Yet haply a ſmall number may be found, 
Among the multitude of females, dear 

To the celeſtial Muſes. I maintain, 

They who in total inexperience live, 

Nor ever have been Parents, are more happy 
Than they to whom much progeny belongs. 
Becauſe the childleſs, having never tried 
Whether more pain or pleaſure from their offspring 
To mortals riſes, ſcape unnumber'd toils. 

But I obſerve that they, whoſe fruitf6l houſe 
Is with a lovely race of infants fill'd, 

Are harraſs'd with perpetual cares; how firſt 
To train them up in virtue, and whence leave 
Fit portions for their Sons; but on the good 
Or worthleſs, whether they. theſe toils beſtow 
Remains involv'd in doubt. I yet muſt name 
One evil the moſt grievous, to which all 

The human race is ſubject; ſome there are 
Who for their Sons have gain'd ſufficient wealth, 
Seen them to full maturity advance, 

And deck'd with every virtue, when, by Fate 
If thus it be ordain'd, comes Death unſeen 
. And hurries them to Pluto's gloomy realm, 
Can it be any profit to the Gods 

To heap the loſs of Children, that one ill 
Than all the reſt more bitter, on mankind ? 


M E DEA. 
My friends, with anxious expectation long 
Here have I waited, from within to learn 
How fortune will diſpoſe the dread event. 
But one of Jaſon's ſervants I behold 
With breathleſs ſpeed advancing : his looks ſhew 
That he ſome recent miſchief would relate. 


M E S- 
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MESSENGE R. 

O thou, who impiouſly haſt wrought a deed 
Of horror, fly, Medea, from this land, 
Fly with ſuch haſte as not to (2 1] leave the bark, 
Or from the car alight. 

MED E A. 
| What crime, to merit 

A baniſhment like this, have I committed? 


MESSEN GER. 
By oy enchantments is the royal Maid 
This inſtant dead, and Creon too her Sire, 


MEDE A. 

Moſt glorious are the tidings you relate: 
Henceforth ſhall you be number'd with my friends 
And benefactors. 

MESSEN OE R. 
Ha! what words are theſe? 
Doſt thou preſerve thy ſenſes yet entire ? 
O woman, hath not madneſs fir'd thy brain ? 
The wrongs thou to the royal houſe haſt done 
Hear'ſt thou with joy, nor ſhudder'ſt at the tale? 


MED EA. 

Somewhat I have in anſwer to your ſpeech : 
But be not too precipitate, my friend ; 
Inform me how they died, for twofold joy 
Wilt thou afford, if wretchedly they periſh'd. 


„M ESS EN G ER. 

When with their Father thy two Sons arriv'd 
And went into the manſion of the Bride, 
We ſervants, who had ſhar'd thy griefs, rejoic'd ; 
For a loud rumour inſtantly prevail'd, 


[21] The interpretation I have here followed is that of Bruneck, 
according to whom the Meſſenger is adviſing Medea by no means 
to bring her ſhip to land, or ſtop her chariot, till ſhe is ſafe from 


being purſued and overtaken either by Jaſon or the inhabitants of 
Corinth. 
That 


That all paſt ſtrife betwixt thy Lord and thee 
Was reconcil'd. Some kiſs'd the Children's hands, 
And ſome their auburn treſſes. I with joy 

To thoſe apartments where the women dwell 
Attended them. Our Miſtreſs, the new object 

Of hotnage ſuch as erſt to thee was paid, 

Ere ſhe beheld thy Sons, on Jaſon caſt 

A look of fond deſire: but then ſhe veil'd 

Her eyes, and turn'd her pallid checks away 
Diſguſted at their coming, till his voice 

Appeas'd her anger with theſe gentle words; 

O be not thou inveterate *gainſt thy friends, 
But lay aſide diſdain, thy beauteous face 

« Torn hither, and let amity for thoſe 

« Thy Hufband loves ſtill warm that generous breaſt. 
« Accept theſe gifts, and to thy Father ſue, 

« That, for my lake, the exile of my Sons 

« He will remit.” Soon as the Princeſs ſaw 

Thy glittering ornaments, ſhe could reſiſt 

No longer, but to all her Lord's requeſts 

Aſſented, and before thy Sons were gone 

Far from the regal manſion with their Sire, 

The veſt reſplendent with a thouſand dyes 

Put on, and o'er her looſely floating hair 

Placing the golden crown, before the mirror 

Her treſſes braided, and with ſmiles ſurvey'd 

Th' inanimated ſemblance of her charms : 

Then riſing from her ſeat, acroſs the palace 

Walk'd with a delicate and graceful ſtep, 

In the rich gifts exulting, and oft turn'd 
Enraptur'd eyes on her own ſtately neck 

Reflected to her view: but now a ſcene 

Of horror follow'd; her complexion chang'd, 

And ſhe reel'd backward, trembling every "limb ; 
Scarce did her chair receive her as ſhe ſunk 
In time to ſave her falling to the ground. 
One of her menial train, an aged dame, 
Poſſeſt with an idea that the wrath 
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Either of Pan or of ſome God unknown 
Her miſtreſs had invaded, in ſhrill tone 
Pour'd forth a vow to Heaven, till from her mouth 
She ſaw foam iſſue, in their ſockets roll 

Her wildly glaring eye-balls, and the blood 


Leave her whole 


rame ; a ſhriek that differ'd far 
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From her firſt plaints, then gave ſhe. In an inſtant 
This to her Father's houſe, and that to tell 
The Bridegroom the miſchance which had befallen 
His Conſort, ruſh'd impetuous; thro” the dome 
The frequent ſteps of thoſe who to and fro 
Ran in confuſion did reſound. But ſoon 

As the fleet courſer at the goal arrives, 

She who was ſilent, and had clos'd her eyes, 
Rous'd from her ſwoon, and burſt forth into groans 
Mot dreadful, for 'gainſt her two evils warr'd : 
Plac'd on her head the golden crown pour'd forth 
A wondrous torrent of devouring flames, 

And the embroider'd robes, thy Children's gifts, 
Prey'd on the hapleſs virgin's tender fleſh ; 
Cover'd with fire ſhe ſtarted from her ſeat 
Shaking her hair, and from her head the crown 
With violence attempting to remove, 


But ſtill more firmly did the heated 


gold 


Adhere, and the fann'd blaze with double luſtre 
Burſt forth as ſhe her ſtreaming treſſes ſhook : 
Subdued by fate, at length ſhe to the ground 
Fell proſtrate : ſcarce could any one have known her 
Except her Father; for thoſe radiant eyes 


Drop 


p'd from their ſockets, that majeſtic face 


Its wonted features loſt, and blood with fire 
Ran down her head in intermingled f{treams, 
While trom her bones the fleſh, like weeping pitch, 
Melted away, thro' the conſuming power 

Of thoſe unſeen enchantments ; 'twas a ſight 
Moſt horrible: all fear'd to touch the corſe, 
For her diſaſtrous end had taught us cautior 
Meanwhile her hapleſs Sire, who knew not aught 


Of 
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Of this calamity, as he with haſte 
Enter'd the palace, ſtumbled o'er her body; 
Inſtantly ſhrieking out, then with his arms 
Infolded, kiſs'd it oft, and, O my child, 
« My wretched child,” exclaim'd; * what envious God, 
« Author of thy diſhonourable fall, | 
« Of thee bereaves an old decrepid man 
« Whom the grave claims? with thee I wiſh to die, 
« My Daughter.” Scarcely had the hoary Father 
Theſe lamentations ended; to uplift 
His feeble body ſtriving, he adher'd 
(As ivy with its plant tendrills clings 
Around the laurel) to the tiſſued veſt. 
Dire was the conflict; he to raiſe his knee 
From earth attempted, but his Daughter's corſe 
Still held him down, or if with greater force 
He dragg'd it onward, from his bones he tore 
The aged fleſh : at length he ſunk, and breath'd 
In agonizing pangs his ſoul away : 
For he againſt ſuch evil could bear up 
No longer. To each other cloſe in death 
The Daughter and her Father he : their fate 
Demands our tears. Warn'd by my words, with haſte 
From this domain convey thyſelf, or vengeance 
Will overtake thee for this impious deed. 
Not now for the firlt time do I eſteem 
Human affairs a ſhadow : without fear 
Can I pronounce, they who appear endued 
With wiſdom, and moſt plauſibly trick out 
Specious harangues, deſerve to be accounted 
The worſt of foois. The man completely bleſt 
Exiſts not. Some in overflowing wealth 
May be more fortunate, but none are happy. 
CHORU S. 

Heaven its collected ſtore of evils ſeems 
This day reſolv'd with juſtice to pour down 
On per;ur'd Jaſon. Thy untimely fate 
How do we pity, O thou wretched Daughter 
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Of Creon, who in Pluto's manſions go'ſt 
To celebrate thy nuptial feaſt. 


ME DE A, 
| My friends, 
I am reſolv'd, as ſoon as I have ſlain 
My Children, from theſe regions to depart, 
Nor thro” inglorious floth will I abandon 
My Sons to periſh by deteſted hands; | 
[2 4 They certainly muſt die : ſince then they aut, 
I bore and I will ſlay them. O my heart! 
Be arm'd with tenfold firmneſs. What avails it 
To loiter, when inevitable ills 
Remain to be accompliſh'd ? take the ſword, 
And, O my hand, on to the goal that ends 
Their life, nor let one intervening thought 
Of pity or maternal tenderneſs 
Suſpend thy purpoſe : for this one ſhort day 
Forget how fondly thou didſt love thy Sons, 
How bring them forth, and after that lament 
Their cruel fate: altho' thou art reſolv'd 
To ſlay, yet haſt thou ever held them dear. 
But I am of all women the moſt wretched. 


Exit M 1385 


Een. 


ODE. 
I. 
L2 3] Earth, and thou Sun, whoſe fervid blaze 
From pole to pole illumes each diſtant land, 
View 
[22] The repetition of the two verſes, 
Iavleg of” avayxn xatlayu* wh ft X21» 
Hrs Aten, ou ie S ννοννμe. 
which have already occurred in a former ſpeech of Medea, is 
noticed both by Barnes and Carmelii, who do not propoſe the 
removal of them from either place: and I am induced to conſider 
them as my ſafelt guides, later critics being pretty equally divided 
in their opinions, for Pierſon and Dr. Muſgrave would take then 
away at v. 1063, and Valkenaer and Brunck object to them here. 
23] © When the Chorus ſaw that Medea (abſolutely determined 
on . her Children) ruſh'd forth to perpetrate her inten- 
«c tioa 
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View this abandon'd woman ere ſhe raiſe 

Againſt her Children's lives a ruthleſs hand 
For from thy race, divinely bright, 

They ſpring, and ſhould the ſons of Gods be ſlain 
By man, *twere dreadful. O reſtrain 

Her fury, thou celeſtial ſource of light, 

Ere ſhe with blood pollute your regal dome, 

Chas'd by the Demons hence let this Erinnys roam. 


II. 
The pregnant matron's throes in vain 
Haſt thou endur'd, and borne a lovely race, 

O thou, who cer th” inhoſpitable main 

Where the Cyanean rocks ſcarce leave a ſpace, 
Thy daring voyage didſt purſue, 

Why, O thou wretch, thy ſoul doth anger rend, 
Such as in murder ſoon muſt end ? 

They who with kindred gore are ſtain'd, ſhall rue 

Their guilt inexpiable: full well I know | 

The Gods will on this houſe inflict ſevereſt woe, 


iſt SON (within.) 
24] Ah me! what can J do, or whither fly 
To ſcape a Mother's arm ? 


24 SON (rwithin.) 


I cannot tell: 
For, O my deareſt Brother, we are loſt, 


CHORU $, 
Heard you the Children's ſhrieks ? I (O thou Dame 
Whom woes and evil fortune {till attend) 


* tion, and that it would be impracticable for them to prevent her 
* laying violent hands on them, which could be effected only by 
_ © the interpofition of Heaven, they addreſs their prayers to the 
Gods, imploring them to hinder ſo execrable a crime: the Sun 
„ they invoke as the anceſtor of Medea, and becauſe nothing el- 
* capes his notice; and Earth, becauſe it is on the point of being 
« polluted with the blood of the Children.” SCHOLIAST, 
[24] Pauſanias and Apollodorus informs us, that the names of 
theſe two Sons of Jaſon and Medea were Mermerus and Pheres. 


Will 


Will raſh into the regal dome, from death 
Reſolv*d to ſnatch thy Sons. 


iſt s oN [| within. | 
We by the Gods 
Conjure you to protect us in this hour 
Of utmolt peril, for the treacherous ſnare 
Hath caught us, and we periſh by the ſword, 


CHORU $, 

Art thou a rock, O wretch, or ſteel, to ſlay 
With thine own hand that generous race of Sons 
Whom thou didſt bear? I hicherto have heard 
But of one woman, who in antient days 
Smote her dear Children, 00 5] Ino, by the Gods 
With frenzy ſtung, when Jove's malignant Queen 
Diſtracted from her manſion drove her forth. 
But ſhe, yet reeking with the impious gore 
Of her own progeny, into the waves 
Plung'd headlong from the ocean's craggy beach, 
And ſhar'd with her two Sons one common fate. 
Can there be deeds more horrible than theſe 
Left for ſucceeding ages to produce ? 

Diſaſtrous union with the female lex, 
How great a ſource of woes art thou to man! 


[25] The reader will find among the fragments of our Author 
ſeveral valuable remains of the Tragedy entitled Ino, and from 
that of the Bacchanalians may collect that Ino was one of the 
Daughters of Cadmus, and partook with her Siſters Agave and 
Autonoe in their orgies on Mount Cithæron and the murder of 
Pentheus; the ſubſequent accounts given of her by Apollodorus 
and Ovid, which ſome what vary from this of Euripides, are, that 
both ſhe and her huſband Athamas were ſeized with a frenzy in- 
flicted by Juno, under the influence of which Athamas taking his 
elder Son Learchus for a wild beaſt, daſh'd him againſt a wall, 
and Ino threw herſelf, with Melicerta her younger Son, from a. 
Tock into the ocean, where they became Sea Gods; ſhe by the 
name of Leucothea, and he by that of Palzmon, as Euripides aiſo 
mentions in his Iphigenia in Tauris, v. 270, 271. ed. Barnes, 


0 


Vor. I. | X JASON, 
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JASON. 

Ye Dames who near the portals ſtand; is ſhe 
Who hath committed theſe atrocious crimes, 
Medea, in the palace, or by flight 
Hath ſhe retreated ? tor beneath the ground 
Muſt ſhe conceal herſelf, or borne on wings 
Aſcend the heights of E. ther. to avoid 
'T he vengeance due for Corinth's royal houſe, 
Having deſtroy'd the rulers of the land, 

Can ſhe preſume ſhe ſhall eſcape unhurt 

From theſe abodes ? but leſs am I concern'd 

On her account, than for my ſons : ſince they 

W hon ſhe hath injur'd, will on her inflict 

Due puniſhment : but hither am I come a 
To ſave my Children's lives, leſt on their heads 
The noble Creon's kindred ſhould retaliate 

That impious murder by their Mother wrought, 


CHORVUS. 
Thou know'ſt not yet, O thou unhappy man, 
What ills thou art involv'd in, or theſe words 
Had not eſcap'd thee. 
JASON. 
Ha, what ills are theſe 
Thou ſpeak'*ft of? Would ſhe alſo murder me? 


CHORUS. 
By their own Mother's hand thy Sons are ain, 


JASON. 
What can you mean ? how utterly, O Woman, 
Have you undone me 


E HORWVUS$ 


Be aſtur'd thy Children 
Are now no more. 


JASON. 


Where was it, or within 
Thofe manſions or without, that ſhe deftroy'd 
Qur progeny ? 
CHORUS 
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As ſoon as thou theſe doors 
Haſt op'd, their weltering corſes wilt thou view, 


| JASON. | 
Looſe the firm bars and bolts of yonder gates 
With ſpeed, ye ſervants, that I may behold. 

This ſcene of twofold miſery, the remains | 
Of the deceas'd, and puniſh her who flew them. 


MEDEA in a Chariot drawn by Dragons, JASON, 
CHORUS. 


| NME DEA. | 
With levers, wherefore doſt thou ſhake thoſe doors 
In queſt of them who are no more, and me 
Who dar'd to perpetrate the bloody deed ? 
Deſiſt from ſuch unprofitable toil : 
But if there yet be avght that thou with me 
Canſt want, ſpeak freely whatſoe'er thou wilt: 
For with that hand me never ſhalt thou reach, 
Such ſteeds the Sun my Grandſire gives, to whirl 
This chariot, and protect me from my toes. 


JASON: 
O moſt abandon'd Woman, by the Geds, 
By me and all the human race abhorr'd, 
Who with the ſword could pierce the Sons you bore, 
And ruin me a childleſs wretched man, 
Yet after you this impious deed have dar'd 
To perpetrate, ſtill view the radiant Sun 
And foſtering Earth; may vengeance overtake you! 
For that reaſon have regain'd which erſt 
Forſook me, when to the abodes of Greece 
I from your home, from a Barbarian realin 
Convey'd you, to your Sire a grievous bane, 
And the corrupt betrayer of that land 
Which nurtur'd you. Some envious God firſt rous'd 
Your evil genius from the ſhades of hell 
For my undoing : after you had Gain 
X 2 Your 


* 


: 


t 
TI 
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Your Brother at the [26] altar, you embark'd 

In the fam'd Argo. Deeds like theſe a life 

Of guilt commenc'd; with me in wedlock join'd, 
You bore thoſe Sons, whom you have now deſtroy'd 
Becauſe I left your bed. No Grecian dame 
Would &er have ventur'd on a deed fo impious; 
Yet I to them preferr'd you for my Bride: 
T his was an hoſtile union, and to me 

The moſt deſtructive; for my arms receiy*d 

No woman, but a lioneſs more fell 

Than Tuſcan Scylla. Vainly ſhould I ftrive 
With numberleſs reproaches you to wound, 

For you are grown inſenſible of ſhame ! 

Vile ſorcereſs, and polluted with the blood 

Of your own Children, periſh : my hard fate, 
While I lament, for I ſhall ne'er enjoy 

My lovely Bride, nor with thofe Sons, who owe 
To me their birth and nurture, ever hold 

Sweet converſe : they, alas, can live no more, 
Utterly loſt to their deſponding Sire. 


MED EA. 

Much could I ſay in anſwer to this charge, 
Were not the benefits from me received, 
And thy abhorr'd ingratitude, well known 
To jove, dread Sire, Yet was it not ordain'd, 
Scorning my bed, that thou ſhould'ſt lead a lite 
Of fond delight, and ridicule my griets 
Nor that the royal virgin thou didſt wed, 
Or Creon, who to thee his Daughter gave, 


[26] The expreſſion Najeriov, which Barnes and ſome of the older 
verſions tranflate quocum ſimul educata es, is in the notes of 
Carmelli, and by Dr. Muſgrave, rendered, juxta foeum, cenform- 
ably to the interpretation of the Scholiaſt, who refers us to Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, in whoſe Argonautics, L. 4. v. 470, &c. we 
meet with the account of Abſyrtes, the Brother of Medea, being 
murdeied by Jaſon in the preſence of his Siſter, before the altar of 
Diana: the poet ſays, that Medea veil'd her face, but Erinnys 
was a {pc©ator of the. herrid deed, 


I Should 
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Should drive me from theſe regions unaveng'd. 
A lioneſs then call me if thou wilt, 
Or by the name of Scylla whoſe abode 
Was in Etrurian caverns. For thy heart, 
As juſtice prompted, in my turn I wounded. 
JASON, 
You grieve, and are the partner of my woes, 
MEDE A. 
Be well aſſur'd I am : but what aſſuages 
My grief is this, that thou no more canſt ſcoff. 


JASON. 
How vile a Mother, O my Sons, was yours ! 


ME D E A. 


How did ye periſh thro' your Father's luſt ! 


JASON. 
But my right hand was guiltleſs of their death. 


MEDE A. 
Not ſo thy cruel taunts, and that new marriage. 


]J A SO Ne 
Was my new marriage a ſufficient cauſe 
For thee to murder them ? 


ME D E A. 


Canſt thou ſuppoſe 
Such wrongs Git light upon the female breaſt ? 


JASON, 
On a chaſte woman's ; but your ſoul abounds 
With wickedneſs. 


| 
| 


MEDE A, 
Thy Sons are now no more, 


This will afflict thee, 


JASON. 


O'er your head, alas ! 
They now two evil Geniuſes impend. 


MEDE A. 
The Gods know who theſe ruthleſs deeds began. 
XY 3 JASON, 


_— 


8 
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IAS ox. 
T hey know the hateful temper of your ſoul, 


MED E A. 
In deteſtation thee I hold, and loathe 

Thy converſation. 

JASON. 

Yours too I abhor : 
But we with eaſe may ſettle on what terms 
To part for cver, 
MEDE A. 

Name thoſe terms. Say how 

Shall I proceed? for ſuch my ardent wiſh, 


JASON. 
Let me inter the dead, and o'er them weep. 


ME DEA. 

Thou ſhalt not: for their corſes with this hand 
Am I reſolv'd to bury, in the grove 
Sacred to aweful Juno, who protects 
The citadel of Corinth, leſt their foes | 
Inſult them, and with impious rage pluck up 
The monumental ſtone. I in this realm 
Of Siſyphus moreover will ordain 
A ſolemn feſtival and myſtic rites, 

To make a due atonement for my guilt, 

In having ſlain them. To Erectheus' land 

I now am on my road, where I ſhall dwell 
With /Egeus, great Pandion's Son : but thou 
Shalt vilely perith as thy crimes deſerve, 
Beneath the ſhatter'd relics of thy bark 

27] The Argo, cruſh'd ; ſuch is the bitter end 
Ot our elpoulals, and thy faith betray'd. 


JASON. 


27] Various are the accounts given of Jaſon's death. The Scho- 
liaſt cn this paſſage ſays, that through the wrath or command of 
Medca, Jaſon ſleeping beneath the prow of the ſhip Argo, pe- 
riſhed by its falling upon him.” But Diodorus Siculus, after 
' having related the deaths of Creon, and Glauct his Daughter, : 
muc 
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JASON, 
May the Erinnys of our ſlaughter'd Sons, 
And Juſtice who requites each murderous deed, 
Deſtroy you utterly ! 


MEDE A, 


Will any God 
Or Demon hear thy curſes, O thou wretch, 


Falſe to thy oaths, and to the ſacred laws 
Of holpitality ? 


JASON, 
Moſt impious woman, 
Thoſe hands yet recking with your Children's gore — 


much the ſame manner with our author, gives an account of what 
poo afterwards, in ſeveral reſpects totally irreconciteable with 
Luripides ; “ Jaſon had three Sons by Medea, Theſſalus, Alci- 
„% menes, and Tiſſander; the firſt of them eſcaped his mother's 
fury; but the two latter were ſlain by her hands, and buried by 
«© her in the temple of Juno: after committing theſe murders, 
Medea fled for refuge to Hercules, who had been witneſs of 
« Jaſon's plighting his troth to her at Colchos, but finding him in 
a ſtate incapable of affording her any protection, ſhe went from 
1 Thebes to Athens, where ſhe married Aigeus, but being driven 
„ from thence by Theſeus, that king's fon by a former wife, the 
« found another royal Huſband, whoſe name is not mentioned, 
* in Afia, and bore him a Son called Medus, from whom the 
* nation called the Medes derive their name. Jalon, berett, by Me- 
« dea's vengeance, of his Children, and of his Bride the Corin- 
« thian Princeſs, was univerſally thought to have ſuffered accord- 
„ing to his deſerts; and therefore being unable any longer to 
„bear up under the weight of ſuch accumulated misfortunes, 
* put an end to his own life,” But upon examining Dr. Blair's 
Chronological Tables, I am rather induced to think with Eu- 
ripides, that theſe events were prior to the births either of The- 
ſeus or Hercules, By the verſes of Neophron, cited in the chap- 
ter of Nic. Loenſis on this ſu bject, referred to by Barnes, which is 
to be met with in the Lampas, or Fax artium of Gruter, Suppl. 
T. F. p. 430, we are given to underitand that Jaſon periſhed in a 
manner very unworthy of the Hero, by hanging himſclt, Exitu 
diro temerata ponti jura piavit, will however, in every point of 
view, become applicable to him, equally at leaſt with the reſt of 
his comrades enumerated by Seneca in that very animated Ode 
which cloſes his third ad of Medea, ? 


A 4 MEDEA, 
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M E DE A-. 
Go to the palace, and inter thy Bride. 


JASON. 


Bereft of both my Sons, I thither go. 


MEDE A. 
Not yet enough lament'ſt thou: to encreaſe 
Thy ſorrows, may*ſt thou live till thou art old! 


IAS ON. 
Te deareſt Children. 


MEDE A. 
To their Mather dear, 
But not to thee. 
JASON, 
Yet them have you deſtroy'd. 


If E DEA. 
That I might puniſh thee. 


JASON, 


One more fond kiſs 
On their lov'd lips, ah me, would I imprint. 


MED E A. 
Now would'ſt thou ſpeak to them, and in thine arms 
Claſp thoſe whom living thou didſt baniſh hence. 


JASON, 
Allow me, I conjure you by the Gods, 
My Children's tender bodies to embrace. 


MEDE A. 


Thou ſhalt not : theſe preſumptuous words in vain 
By thee were hazarded. 


JASON, 
Jove, hear'ſt thou this, 
How I with ſcorn am driven away, how wrong'd 
By that deteſted lioneſs, whole fangs 
Have ſlain her Children? yet ſhall my loud plaints, 
While here I fix my ſeat, if "tis allow'd, 
And this be poſlible, call down the Gods 


To 
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To witneſs that you hinder me from touching 
My murder'd Sons, and paying the deceas'd 
Funereal honors; would to Heaven I ne'er 

Had ſeen them born to periſh by your hand! 


CHORU $. 

Thron'd on Olympus, with his ſovereign nod, 
on unexpectedly performs the ſchemes 

ivine foreknowledge plann'd ; our firmeſt hopes 
Oft fail us: but the God ſtill finds the means 
Of compaſſing what man could ne'er have look'd for 
And thus doth this important buſineſs end, 
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PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


VENUS, 

HMHIPPOLYTUS. 
ATTENDANTS SF HIPPOLYTUS, 
OFFICER belonging to the Palace. 


CHORUS of Trazenian Dames. 
NURSE. 


PHADRA. 
THESEUS. 
MESSENGERS 


DIANA 


SCENE, before PirTagzys' Palace at Treezene. 


LY 07] 


ner en. 


— — — „ 


VENUS. 


Y empire Man confeſſes, and the name 

Of Venus echoes thro' Heaven's wide expanſe. 
Among all thoſe who on the diſtant coaſt 

Of ocean dwell, and earth's remoteſt bounds 

Old Atlas' ſtation who upholds the ſkies, 

Beholding the reſplendent ſolar beams; 


On them who to my power due homage pay 

Great honours I beſtow, and to the duſt 

Humble each proud contemner. E' en the race 

Of happy Deities with pleaſure view 

The reverence mortals yield them. Of theſe words 
Ere long will I diſplay the truth: that Son 

Of Theſcus and the 1 ] Amazonian Dame, 


[11 Plutarch ſays the name of the Amazonian captive whom 
Theſeus married, was, according to ſome, Antiope, and, according 
to others, Hippolyta. In Petit. Leg. Att. 1. 6. tit. 1. the reader 
will find a diſcuſſion of that law which enjoined the Athenians to 
take to Wife a citizen, which appears to have undergone ſeveral 
fluctuations, and ſometimes to have been enforced with more, and 
' ſometimes with leſs, ſtrictneſs; nor can we wonder if the children 
of Phædra, who was the Daughter of Minos king of Crete, and 
married to their Sovereign, were legitimated by the people of 
Athens, whale the Son of the captive Amazon, eſpecially after 
the death of his Mother, and ſecond marriage of his Father, found 
the law made uſe of againſt him, in order to bar his ſucceeding to 
the throne : but his excluſion is repreſented by the Nurſe, v. 305, 
as depending on Phædra's life. In the courſe of this Tragedy, The- 
ſeus, v. 962, and Hippolytus himſelf, v. 1083, lay a great ſtreſs on 
the word „bg, which ſignifies one © of ſpurious birth.” I thought 
this explanation the more requiſite, as Carmelli, in his notes, j 


ays 
he does not ſee why the Poet calls Hippolytus bog, and — | 


cs to mean nothing more than that Phadra was his Mother-in- 
AW. 
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218 HIPPOLYTUS, 


Hippolytus, by holy Pittheus taught, 

Een he alone among all thoſe who dwell 
Here in Trœzenè, of th' immortal Powers 
Styles me the weakeſt, loathes the genial bed, 
Nor to the ſacred nuptial yoke will bow: 
Apollo's Siſter Dian ſprung from Jove 

He worſhips, her the greateſt he eſteems 

Of all the Gods, and ever in her groves 

A favour'd comrade of the virgin dwells, 
With his ſwift hounds the Aying beaſts of prey 
Expelling from their haunts, and aims at more 
Than human nature reaches : him 1n this 

I envy not: why ſhould I ? yet ſhall vengeance 
This day o'ertake the miſcreant : I have forg'd 
Each implement already, and there needs 

But little labour to effect his doom, 

For erſt on his arrival from the houſe 

Of Pittheus, in Pandion's land, to view 

The myſtic rites, and in thoſe myſtic rites 

To be initiated; his Father's Wife 

Illuſtrious Phædra ſaw the Prince, her heart, 
At my beheſt, love's dire contagion ſeiz'd : 
And ere ſhe came to this Trœzenian coalt, 

' She, where Minerva's rock o'erlooks this land, 
= To Venus rear'd a temple, for the youth 

2 Who in a foreign region dwelt, engroſs'd 

By amorous frenzy, and to future times 
Reſoly'd this laſting monumental pile 0 
Of her unhappy paſſion to bequeath. 

But from Cecropia's realm fince Theſeus fled 
To expiate his pollution, with the blood 


Of [2] Pallas' Sons diſtain'd, and with his Queen 


[z]“ Nifus, Pallas, and ZEgeus, were the three Sons of Pan- 

* gion ; Niſus dwelt at Megara ; ; but Afgeus and Pallas ruled over 

* ſome detached tribes; Attica not being yet collected into one 

** ſtate, It is ſaid that Theſeus killed one of his firſt couzins the 

„Sons of Pallas, who was bis competitor for the kingdom,” 
Scholiaſt. 

Sad 
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Sail'd for this coaſt, to voluntary exile 
Submitting for one year, the wretched Phædra 
Groaning and deeply ſmitten by the ſtings 

Of love hath pin'd in ſilence, nor perceives 

One of her menial train, whence this diſeaſe 
Invaded her. Yet of its full effect 

Muſt not her amorous malady thus fail: 

For I to Theſeus am reſolv'd to ſhe 

The truth, no longer ſhall it reſt conceal'd: 
Then will the Father with his curſes ſlay 

[3] My youthful foe : for the reward on Theſeus 
Conferr'd by Neptune ruler of the waves 

Was this; that thrice he to that God might ſue 
For any gift, nor ſhould he ſue in vain. 

Phedra is noble, yet ſhe too ſhall periſh, 

For I of ſuch importance ſhall not hold 

Her ruin, as to ſpare thoſe foes, on whom 

I the ſevereſt vengeance will inflict, 

That I may reaſſert my injur'd fame. 

But hence mult I retreat: for I behold 
Hippolytus this Son of Theſeus comes, 
Returning from the labours of the chaſe : 

A numerous band of ſervants, on their Prince 
Attending, in the clamorous ſong unite 

To celebrate Diana : for he knows not 

That hell hath op'd its gates, and he is doom'd _ 
After this day to view the ſun no more. Exit Venus. 


HIPPOLYTTVUS STTENDANTS.: 


HIPPOLYTU 5. 

Come on, my Friends, attune your lays 
To reſound Diana's praiſe, 

From the radiant fields of air 

She liſtens to her votaries prayer. 


f;] We find by Dr. Muſgrave, Valkenear, and Brunck, thacthe 
reading of mae, which is an evident improvement, is authoriſed 


by ſome of the manuſcripts: wiguaiin is that of Barnes and the 
preced.ng editors. 
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ATTENDANTS. 
Aweful Queen enthron'd above, 
Hail, thou progeny of Jove, 
Virgin Goddeſs, whom of yore L 
Latona to the Thunderer bore, 
Thy matchleſs beauties far outſhine 
Each of thoſe lovely Maids divine, 
W ho fill with their harmomous choir 
The domes of Heaven's immortal Sire, 
Hail, O thou whoſe charms excell 
All Nymphs that on Olympus dwell. 


| HIPPOLYTUS. 
To deck thee, I this wreath, O Goddeſs, bear, 

Cropt from yon mead, o'er which no ſwain his flock 

For paſture drives, nor hath the mower's ſteel 

Deſpoil'd its virgin herbage, *midſt each flower, 

W hich ſpring profuſely ſcatters, there the bee 

Roams unmolelted, and Religious Awe 

Waters the champaign with abundant ſprings : 

They who owe nought to learning, but have gain'd 

From nature, wiſdom ſuch as never fails 

In their whole conduct, are by Heaven allow'd 

To cull theſe ſweets, not ſo the wretch profane. 

Vouchſafe, O deareſt Goddeſs, to receive 

This braided fillet for thy golden hair 

From me a pious votary, who alone 

Of all mankind am for thy worſhip meet, 

For I with thee reſide, with thee converſe, 

Hearing thy voice indeed, tho' I thy face 

Have never ſeen. My life as it began 

May I with ſpotleſs purity conclude | 


OFFICER, HIPPOLYTUS. 


320 


OFFICER. 
My royal Maſter (for the Gods alone 
Challenge the name of [4] Lord), will you receive 


(4] The authority of Kings in the Grecian ſtates appears to 


bave been limited to ſuch narrow bounds, that they were in fact 


idle 
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A ſervant's good advice? 


HIPPOLYTU Ss, 
With joy; elſe void 
Of wiſdom I to thee might juſtly ſeem. 
OFFICE R, 
Know you the law preſerib'd to man? 


HIPPOLYTU $, 
| The law! 
I cannot gueſs the purport of thy queſtion, 


| OFFICE Re | 
To loathe that pride which ſtudies not to pleaſe. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
Right: for what haughty man is not abhorr'd ? 


OFFICER, 
Doth then an affable demeanor tend 
To make us popular ? 


HIPPOLYTU 5. 
This much avails, 
And teaches us with caſe to gain renown. 


little more than Generals of the troops; no wonder therefore the 
people entertained a ſtrong jealouſy of their aſtuming ſuch titles as 
denoted pretenſions to arbitrary power. In Seber's Index to 
Homer, I do not once meet with the word 9:-2cin;, here rendered 
Lord.“ In the Rheſus of Evripides it twice occurs, and is both 
times put into the mouths of Barbarians. Henry Stephens, in his 
Greek "Theſaurus, defines it, proprie ſervi reſpectu diftus. In the 
earlier times of the Roman Empire, when ſome appearance of a 
regard for freedom was till 2 Suetonius intorms us, that 


not only Auguſtus, but his ſucceſſor Tiberius, reſected with great 


indignation the title of Lord; and ue find by the Miſopogon of 
Julian, that he followed their example at Conſlautinople in much 
later times, ſurrounded as he was by Aſiatic ſlaves inured to the 
yoxe, men to whom the ſight of a Philoſopher on the throne was 
ſo ſt/ ange, that they ridiculed that moderation in the conduct of 
their ſovereign, which they felt themſelves incapable of imi- 
tating. Much as the uſe of words fluQtuates, Dr. Johnſon's in- 
terpretation of Deſpot, the Engliſh derivative from 97767; is, „ an 
e abſolute Prince, one that governs with unlimited authority.” 
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322 HIPPOLYTUS. 


OFFICER, 
But think'ſt thou that among Celeſtial Powers 
It bears an equal influence ? 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
Since the laws 
By which we mortals act, from Heaven derive 
Their origin. 
OFFICER, 
Why then, an aweful Goddeſs, 
Neglect you to invoke ? | 


HIPPOLYTU Ss. 
Whom ? yet beware, 
Leſt thy tongue utter ſome imprudent word. 


This Venus who is ſtation'd o'er your gate, 


HIPPOLYTU Ss. 
Still chaſte I at a diſtance her ſalute. 


OFFICER. 

By mortals deem'd illuſtrious ſhe exacts 
Your worſhip. | 
HIPPOLYTU Ss. 


We ſelect this God, that friend, 
As ſuits our various tempers. 


OFFICER. 
Were you wiſe, 
Wile as you ought, you might be truly happy. 


HIPPOLYTU $. 
I am not pleas'd with any God whoſe rites 
Demand nocturnal ſecreſy. 


OFFICER, 
oY My Son, 
We ought to reverence the immortal Powers. 


HIPPOLYTTUS. 
Entering the palace, O my Friends, prepare 
The viands, after a fatiguing chaſe 


Delicious is the banquet: tend my ſteeds, 
That 
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That when I have refreſh'd myſelf with food 

Them I with more canvenience to the car 

May yoke, and exerciſe : but as for this 

Thy Cyprian Queen, to her I bid adieu. 

Exeunt Hippolytus and Attendants, 

OPFICE R. 

Meantime (for the example of young men 

Muſt not be imitated) prompt to think 

And hold ſuch language as a ſervant ought, 

Before thy image I devoutly bend, 

O ſovereign Venus, thee doth it behove 

To pardon the raſh boy who fluſh'd with pride 

Speaks fooliſhly : ſeem thou as if his words 

Had never reach'd thine ear: for ſure the Gods 

In wiſdom ſhould tranſcend man's groveling race. 


Exit Oſſicer. 


CHORUS. 


ODE. 


I. 1. 
A rock ſupplies, as we are told, 

In ſuch abundance the exhauſtleſs rill, 
That oft the virgins 'gainſt its baſis hold 
Their copious urns to fill. 

One of our aſſociate train 
Thither, in the limpid wave, 
Went, her purple veſts to lave, 
Then hung them dripping on a cliff, to drain, 
And imbibe the ſunny gale : 
I from her firſt caught this tale; 


I. 2. 
That with ſickneſs faint, alone 
In yonder palace on her ſleepleſs bed 
Our Queen reclines, ſhe a thin veil hath thrown 
Over her beauteous head : 
This we hear is the third day 
Since ſhe thoſe lips no more extends, 
To take the fruits which Ceres ſends, 
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224 HIPPOLYTUS. 


Waſting that lovely frame with ſlow decay; 
She thus her hidden griefs would end 
Thus to the ſilent grave deſcend. 

II. 1. 

Thee ſome God with madneſs fir'd ; 
Art thou by Pan or Hecate poſſeſt? 

Thy ſoul the Corybantes have inſpir'd, 

Or Cybele oppreſt. 

Perhaps exulting in the chace 

Thee | 5 ] Dictynna doth purſue 

For neglecting homage due 
Her altar with the promis'd cates to grace, 

She ſwiftly glides o'er mountain ſteep, 

Fords the lake or billowy deep. 

II. 2. 
Have another's witching charms 
Seduc'd the Monarch to a ſtol'n embrace; 
Doth then a harlot in thy Theſeus' arms 
The nuptial couch diſgrace? 
Or from Cretan ſhores Iween 
Some ſailor croſsd the billowy main, 
Reach'd this hoſpitable plain, 

And bore a doleful meſſage to the Queen: 
Hence with deepeſt anguiſh pain'd 
In her bed is ſhe detain'd, 

! | 

Some hidden grief with pregnant throes combin'd, 
Oft dwells upon the female mind, : 

Erſt in my entrails rag'd this hidden ſmart : 
Diana that celettial maid, 18525 

Amid the pangs of childbirth wont to aid, 

[5] The hiſtory of the Cretan nymph Britomartis, and her re- 
ceiving the name of Dictynna, from being caught in a fiſherman's 
net, as ſhe threw herſelf from a rock into the ſea to avoid the 

urſuit of the amorous Minos, father to Ph:edra, is illuſtrated by 
the Scholiaſt and Barnes from a variety of authors, particularly 
Callimachus's hymn to Diana: from wherice ſhe appears to have 
been a follower of that Goddeſs, with whom ſhe has very frequently 
been confounded, as by Euripides himſelf in his Iphigenia in 

Tauris, v. 127. edit. Barnes, | * | | 
I then 
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I then invok'd, and ſhe whoſe dart 
Pierces the hind, with tutelary care 

Deſcended at her votary's prayer, 

And with her brought each friendly Power 
Who guards our ſex in that diſtreſsful hour. 


But lo, her aged Nurſe, before the gates 

Leads out the Queen, over whoſe downcaſt brow 
Care ſpreads a deeper cloud : my inmoſt foul 
Burns wich impatience to explore the grief 
Which preys in ſecret on her fading charms, 


PHADRA, NURSE, CHORUS. 


NURSE, 
Le wretched mortals, who by loath'd diſeaſe 
Are viſited ! what ſhall I do to aid thee, 
Or what ſhall I omit ? the ſolar beams 
Here may'ſt thou view, here find a cooling air. 
For we without the palace doors have borne 
The couch where ſickening thou reclin'ſt. Thy talk 
Was all of coming hither : but in haſte 
Back to thy chamber ſoon wilt thou return : 
For thou, each moment altering, tak'ſt delight 
In nothing long ; the preſent quickly grows 
Unpleaſing, ſomewhat abſent thou eſteem'ſt 
More grateful. Better were it to be lick 
Than tend the lingering patient ; for the firſt 
Is but a ſimple ill, the laſt unites | 
The mind's more pungent griefs and manual toil. 
But the whole life of man abounds with woe, 
Our labours never ceale : yet ſure there is, 
There is a bleſt futurity, conceal'd 
Behind thick night's impenetrable veil. 
We therefore — miſtaken, when we doat 
On yonder ſun, that o'er this nether earth 
Diſplays its glittering beams, becauſe we know 
No other life, nor have the realms beneath 
Been c'er laid open : bur by tales, devis'd 
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226 HIPPOLYTUS. 


To cheat, at random are we borne away. 


P H DRA. 
Lift up my body, prop my ſinking head, 
Each limb, my friends, has loſt its ſtrength ; ſuſtain, 
O ye who on your wretched miſtreſs tend, 
My hands which hang quite motionleſs : away 
With cumbrous ornaments, the cawl remove, 
And let theſe treſſes o'er my | 6] ſhoulders flow. 


NURS E. 

Daughter, be chearful, and compoſe to reſt. 
Thy languid frame: thou if with patience arm'd 
And generous fortitude of ſoul, wilt bear 
Thy ſickneſs better. For mankind are doom'd 
By fate to ſtruggle with a load of ills, 


pH DRA. 
How ſhall J drink at yonder limpid fount 
The cooling waters, and *midſt graſſy vales 
Recline my wearied limbs beneath the ſhade 
| Of ſpreading alders ? 
NURS E. 
What confus'd diſcourſe 
Eſcapes thee ? utter not before the crowd 
Such words as cloſely border on diſtraction. 


PHADR A, 

Lead to yon mount ; I tread the piny grove, 
Where the ſtanch hounds along the mazy track 
Follow their prey, and lightly bounding ſeize 
'The dappled ſtag : ye Gods, with my ſhrill voice 
What joy to rouſe them, while my auburn hair 
Floats in the wanton gale, and brandiſh round 
In my firm hand Theſſalia's pointed lance. 


(6] Had the reading of wo, © ſhoulders,” inſtead of o wo, 
ah me,” been any new-fangled device of Valkenaer and Dr. 
Muſgrave, I ſhould not have conſidered it as ſufficiently impor- 
tant to trouble the reader with : but he is here indebted to them 
tor having reſtored the genuine text as it ſtood in the edition of 


Laſcaris, which, according to Dr, Muſgrave in his note, is au- 
thoriſed by every manuſcript. 


| NURSE» 
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NURSE. 

Whence, O my Child, proceed theſe anxious cares ? 
What buſineſs with the chaſe haſt thou ? why thirſt 
For the pure fountain, while a conſtant ſpring, 

Whoſe waters thou may'ſt drink, flows hard beſide 

The citadel ? 
| PHADRA. 

Dread Artemis, thou Goddeſs 

Preſiding o'er yon ſacred [y] lake, who aid'it 

The fleet-hoof'd racer, bear me o'er thy fields 

To tame Hennetia's courſers. 


NURSE, 

Why repeat 
Theſe incoherent words? but now to climb 
The mountain's lofty ſummit was thy wiſh 
That thou might'ſt hunt, then on the ſandy beach 
To drive thy ſteeds. O for an able Seer 
Who can expound, what God with iron curb 
Subdues, my Daughter, and perverts thy ſoul. 


Pp H D RA. 

Ah, what have I been doing? wretched me! 
From my right ſenſes whither have I wander'd ? 
Into this frenzy I, alas! am plung'd 
By ſome malignant Demon, Yet once more 
Cover my head. The words which I have ſpoken 
Fill me with conſcious ſhame, and many a tear 
Streams down my cheeks ; I feel the riſing bluſh, 
And know not where to turn theſe eyes. The pang, 


[7] Some commentators think that aux is a proper name, and 
ſhould be tranſlated Limna, where it ſeems the gymnaſium of 
Trœzene was ſituated ; but Pauſanias informs us, that the tem- 
ple erected to Diana by Saron, an antient king of that country, 
from whom the Saronian bay derived its name, ſtood, Tiaualude, 
loco paluſtri. The ſteeds of Hennetia are again mentioned, v. 
1132, of this Tragedy, where they are called, in Rattalaer's 
verſion, Paphalogonici; the Hennetians were a colony from that 
nation who ſettled on the borders of the Adriatic ſea, at the ſpot 
where Venice now ſtands. Homer, in his catalogue of the Trojan 

allies, mentions Hennetia as celebrated for its breed of mules. 
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328 HIPPOLYTUS, 


When reaſon reaſſumes her throne, 1 is great. 
Tho' madneſs be an evil: yet tis beſt 
When in that ſtate unconſcious we expire. 


NURSE. 

Thee thus I cover : but ah, when will death 
Cover my body? a long life hath taught me 
Full many an uſeful leſſon. Friendſhips form'd 
With moderation, for the human race 
Are moſt expedient, and not ſuch as pierce 
The marrow of their ſouls : with the ſame caſe 
As they the ſacred chords entwine, they ought 
To ſlacken them at will. But for one heart 
To ſuffer twofold anguiſh, as I grieve 
For my unhappy Miſtreſs, is a 3 
Beyond endurance. Tis Inn there ſprings 
From all ſenſations too intenſe, more pain 
Than pleaſure, and our health they oft impair. 
A foe to all exceſs, I rather praiſe 
This ſentence; © not too much of any thing;“ 
And in my judgement will the wiſe concur. 


CHORUS. 
Thou aged Dame, who haſt with ſtedfaſt zeal 
Atrended royal Phædra, we obſerve 
What agonies ſhe ſuffers, but diſcern not 
The nature of her malady; and wiſh 
By thee to be inſtructed whence it ſprings. 


NURSE. 
I know not; for no anſwer will ſhe give 
To my enquiries, 
CHORU $ 
Nor the ſource whence riſe 
Her ſuffterings ? 
NURSE. 
Your account aud mine agree : 
For ſhe on all theſe points remains ſtill dumb. 


CHORUS. 
How faint and waſted leems that graceful form ! 


NURSE» 
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NURS E, 
No wonder: ſince ſhe taſted any food 
This day's the third. 
CHORUS. 


By Ate's wrath o'ercome, 
Or does ſhe ſtrive to die ? | 


NURS EF. 
To die ſhe ſtrives, 
And by ſuch abſtinence her life would end. 


CHORUS. 
Strange is thy tale : this cannot pleaſe her Lord: 


NURSE, 
From him ſhe hides her ſickneſs, and pretends 
To be in health, 


CHORUS, 


If in her face he look, 
Can he not read it? 
NURSE. 
To a foreign land 
From hence, alas, he went, nor yet returns ! 


CHORU $. 
Why art thou not more urgent to explore 
This malady, theſe wanderings of her ſoul ? 


NURS E. 

Without effect all methods have I tried: 
Yet with the ſelf- ſame zeal will I perſiſt, 
That ye may teſtify the ſtrong attachment 
Which I to my unhappy Queen have borne. 
O my lov'd Daughter, let us both forger 
What we have ſaid: be thou more mild, that gloom 
Which overcaſts thy brow, thoſe harſh reſolves, 
Lay thou aſide, and if to thee erewhile 
I ſpoke amiſs, in milder accents now 
WillI expreſs myſelf; if under pains 
Thou labor, ſuch as may not be reveal'd, 

To ſuccor thee thy female friends are here : 
But if the other ſex may know thy ſufferings, 


Let 


"x __ - - 
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Let the Phyſician try his healing art. 
In either caſe, why ſilent ? 1t behoves thee, 
O Daughter, to reply ; and, if I ſpeak 
Unwittingly, reprove me, if aright, 
With wholeſome admonition O concur. 
Say ſomewhat : caſt one look this way. . Ah me! 
But liſten to this truth, tho* more perverſe 
Than ocean's waves: thy Children, if thou die, 
Will be deſerted, and can have no ſhare 
In the paternal houſe : for his firſt Queen, 
That martial Amazonian Dame, hath borne 
Their Sire a Son to lord it o'er thy race, 
Tho' illegitimate, with liberal views | 
Train'd up from infancy, him well thou know'ſt, 
Hippolytus. 

PHEDR A, 


Ah me! 


NURS k. 
Doth then that name 
Aﬀett thee ? 
p HX DRA. 
You have ruin'd me; peace, peace: 
Be ſilent, I conjure you by the Gods, 
Speak of that man no more. 


NURS E. 

With open eyes, 
And ſenſes now reſtor'd, canſt thou neglect 
Thy Childrens intereſt, nor preſerve thy lite ? 

y H DURA. 

I love my Children: but another ſtorm 

Aſſails me. 


NURSE. 
O my Daughter, ſure thy hands 
Are undefil'd with blood? 


PHADR A, 
My hands are pure, 
Yet doth pollution harbor in my ſoul, 
NURSE, 
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NURSE. 
Proceeds this miſchief from ſome foe ? 


PHADR A, 
A friend, 
An unconſenting friend, alas, deſtroys me, 
Nor do I periſh thro' my own conſent. 


NURSE, 
Hath Theſeus wrong'd thee? 


PHADR A. 
May I ne'er be found 


To have injur'd him! 

NURSE, 
Then what important cauſe | 
' Precipitates thy death? | 

PHEDR A, 

| Indulge my error ; 
For I *gainſt you offend not. 

NURSE, 

My aſſent 

To ſuch requeſt would be a breach of duty. 


PHADR A 
What mean you by this violence ? why hang 
Upon my hand ? 


NURSE, 
In ſuppliant poſture thus, 
Thus to thy knees for ever will I cling. 


PHADR As 
If you, unhappy woman, heard my woes, 
You would partake them. 


NURSE, 


| | What ſeverer woe 
Can poſſibly befall me than the loſs 


Of thee, my honor'd miſtreſs? [8] for I ſee 
Thou art reſolv'd to periſh, 


[8] The word on, with which Phzdra's reply uſually com- 
mences, is here added to the Nurſe's fpeech on the authorities of 


Valkenaer and Brunck. 


5 
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PHADR A. 
This affair 
To me will bring renown. 
NURS Es 
Why then conceal 
Thoſe merits into which I wiſh t enquire ? 


S HA DRA. 
Me virtuous motives prompt to deeds of ſhame. 


| NURS Es 
Reveal thoſe motives, hence ſhalt thou appear 
More noble. 
r HKD RA. 
I conjure you by the Gods, 
Depart, and my right hand releaſe, 
NURS E. 
Not thus, 
If this requeſt from me thou ſtill withhold, 


 PHADR A, 

I will comply; for you an aged ſuppliant, 
A due reſpect I entertain. 

NURSE. 
In filence 
WillI attend : now is it thine to ſpeak. 
PHADR A, 
My wretched [9] Mother, what a love was thine ? 


NURSE 
Why ſhould'ſt thou name her paſſion for that Bull? 


| P HK DRA. 
And you my hapleſs Siſter, Bacchus' Wife 
| NURS E. 


What ails thee ? why doſt thou recount the ſhame 
Of theſe thy kindred ? 


9] The reader will find the hiſtories of Paſiphaë the Mother, 
and Ariadne the Siſter of Phzdra, in moſt of the mythological 
writers, particularly Ovid, Metamorphoſes L. 8. v. 131—182. 


PHADRA, 
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P HA DRA. 


But of me the third, 
How wretched is the fate x 


NURSE. 
Thou ſtrik'ſt me dumb. 

Where will this hiſtory end? ; 

PHADR A, 

Thence ſpring my woes, 


Woes of no recent date, 


NURSE, 
I underſtand 
As little of the ſecret I would learn, 
As if thou (till wert ſilent. 


Pp HX DRA. 
How ſhould you 
Divine my thoughts ſo as t' anticipate 
What I would ſpeak ? 


NURSE, 


No propheteſs am I, 
Theſe myſteries with preciſion to unfold. 


PHAD R A. 
Say, what 1s that which men entitle Love ? 


NURS Es 


Love is a mixture form'd of ſweeteſt joys, 
And torments moſt ſevere, 


PHADR A, 


The laſt of theſe 
Have Icxperienc'd. 


NURSE. 
Daughter, ha, what ſaid'ſt thou ? 
For whom thus burn'ſt thou with forbidden fires ? 
| PHADR A. 
Who is that Son of th' Amazonian Dame? 


| * _ NURSE. 
Mean'ſt thou Hippolytus ? 


PHADR A, 
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PHADR 4. 
. By you, not me, 
That name was utter'd. 


NU RSE. 

by Ah, what words are theſe ? 
How haſt thou ruin'd me ! This, O my friends, 
Is not to be endur'd ; I cannot live 
To bear it: to theſe eyes the lamp of day 
Grows odious; the encumbrance of this body 
WillI caſt off, nor on ſuch tenure hold 
A being I abhor; and now farewell 
For ever ; count me dead. Chaſte matrons yield 
With ſome reluctance, yet to lawleſs love 
At length they yield. Venus is then no Goddeſs, 
But ſomewhat more than Goddefs : for my Queen 
And me, and this whole houſe, hath ſhe deſtroy'd. 


CHORUS. 


STROPH E. 
Too clear thou heard'ſt the royal Dame confets 
The horrors which her boſom ſtain : 
O had I died ere this ſevere diſtreſs 
Shook reaſon's ſeat, and fir'd her frantic brain! 
Thy forrows are by Heaven decreed. 
[10] Ye miſeries on which mortals feed! 
Thy ſhame lies open to the ſun, 
And thou, my royal Miſtreſs, art undone, 
Short is thy date: 
What cruel fate, 
Such as with life alone can end, 
Shall to the grave thy ſteps attend! 
] ſee, I ſee thro? time's deep gloom, 
Theſe manſions fall by Venus' doom: 


[:0] The thought of Hoe rerpoiles Bede; ſtrikingly reſembles 
that of ey ra I2xgua je wor y* apleg nurgng nav vue, as It ſtands 
in the Septuagint verſion of the Pſalms; and in the Engliſh, © my 
tears have been my meat day and night.” 


Such 
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Such revolution is at hand, 
Thee, hapleſs Cretan nymph, the Fates demand. 


PHADRA. 

O ye Trœzenian matrons, who reſide 
On this extremity of the domains 
Where Pelops rul'd; thro' many a wakeful night 
Have I conſider'd whence mankind became 
Thus univerſally corrupt, and deem 
That to the nature of the human ſoul, 

Our frailties are not owing : for to form 

Sound judgments, 1s a privilege enjoy'd 

By many. But the matter in this light 

Ought to be view'd; well knowing what is good, 
We praCtile not. Some do amiſs thro” ſloth, 
Others to virtue's rigid laws prefer 

Their pleaſures ; for with various pleaſures, life 
Is furniſh'd ; converſation lengthen'd out 
Beyond due bounds, eaſe that bewitching peſt, 
And ſhame, of which there are two kinds, one leads 
To virtue, by the other is a | 11] houſe 

Involv'd in woe; but if the proper ſeaſon 

For our expreſling ſhame were aſcertain'd 

With due preciſion, things which bear one name 
Could not have differ'd thus. When in my mind 
I had revolv'd theſe thoughts, to me it ſeem'd 

As if no magic had ſufficient power 

To werp the ſtedfaſt purpoſe of my ſoul. 

Here I to you the progreſs of my heart 

Will next unfold, fince Love with his keen ſhafts 
Theſe wounds inflicted ; ſtudious how to bear, 
As it became me, this abhorr'd diſeaſe, 

I from that time have by a wary ſilence 

Conceal'd the pangs I ſuffer. For the tongue 
Muſt not be truſted, well can it ſuggeſt 


[rt] Dr. Muſgrave in his note interprets «x0; ow» to mean, 
that a falſe ſhame induces many to live in a ſlyle too elegant, and 
beyond their income, 

To 
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To others whaleſome counfels when they err, 
Tho? to its owner oft it proves the ſource 
Of grievous ills. I next, this amorous rage 
With firmneſs was determin'd to endure, 
And conquer it by chaſtity. Ar length, 
When all theſe ſage expedients prov'd too weak 
O'er Venus to prevail, my beſt relource 
I thought was death: none hath a right to blame 
Theſe counſels. May my virtues be conſpicuous ; 
But when I att amiſs, I would avoid 
Too many witneſſes. That on ſuch deed, 
And een the inclination to tranſgreſs, 
Diſgrace attends, I knew, and was aware 
That if from honor's paths a woman ſwerve, 
She to the world is odious. On her lead 
Be tenfold ruin heap'd who firſt preſum 'd 
To introduce adulterers, and defile 
The nuptial couch; from thoſe of nobler birth 
Begun this evil thro' our ſex to ſpread. 
For when foul deeds pleaſe thoſe who erſt have borne 
A virtuous character, to ſouls deprav'd 
They recommend themſelves beneath a form 
Of ſeeming excellence. Thoſe too I hate 
W hoſe words are modeſt, but their lives impure 
In private. O thou Goddeſs, who didſt rife 
From Ocean, lovely Venus, how can theſe, 
Without a bluſh, their injur'd Lords behold ? 
Tremble they nor, leſt their accomplice darkneſs, 
Or leſt the vaulted roofs of their abodes, 
Should ſend forth an indignant voice? this robs 
Your Queen of life, my friends: fo ſhall the charge 
Of having ſham'd my Lord, my Children ſham'd, 
Be never urg'd againſt me: free and bleſt 
With liberty of ſpeech, in the fam'd city 
Of Athens, they ſhall dwell, maternal fame 
"Tranſmitted for their portion. E'en the man 
Of dauntleſs courage, dwindles to a ſlave, 
It conſcious that his Mother or his Sire 

| Have 
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Have acted wickedly. One only good, 
A juſt and virtuous foul, the wile affirm, 
Strives for pre-eminence with life: for Time, 
At length, when like ſome blooming nymph her Charms 
Contemplating, he to our eyes holds up 
His mirror, every guilty wretch diſplays. 
Among that number may I ne'er be found! 

CHORUS, 
Wherever we diſcern it, O how fair 
Is modefty, that ſource of bright renown! 
PCS EE L 4 
O Queen, at firſt; an inſtantaneovs ſhock, 

I from the hiſtory of thy woes, receiv*'d : 
Now am I ſenſible my fears were groundleſs. 
But frequently the ſecond thonghts of man [12] 
Are more diſcreet; for there is nothing ſtrange, * 
Nought, in thy ſufferings, foreign to the courle 
Of nature: thee the Goddeſs in her rage 
Invades. Thou lov'ſt. And why ſhould this ſurprize ? 
Many as well as thee have done the ſame, 
Art thou reſolv'd to caſt thy life away, 
Becaule thou lov'ſt ? how wretched: were the ſtate 
Of thoſe who love, and ſhall hereafter love, 
If death muſt thence-enſue ! for tho”. too ſtrong 


[1 2] © Not with reſpect to us only, who are born to conſume the 
fruits of the earth; but Homer's immortal Gods frequently hold 
the ſame language, that their ſecond thoughts ought to improve 
in wiſdom on their firſt. Euſtathius quotes this proverb of Eu- 
« ripides, which, it appears from Athenzus, the Tragic Bard has 
** inſerted, not only in his Hippolytus, but alſo in his Cretan 
« Virgins, ——Zenobius and Diogenianus treating of a proverb, 
„the words of which are different from this verſe of Euripides, 
though the thought is the ſame, repreſent it as deriving its 
origin from the ſacred rites ; in which if the votaries were un- 
sable to appeaſe the Gods by the victims firſt lain, others called 
* by the Romans Succedaneæ were added to them, till by theſe 
means the Gods, or at loaſt the Prieſt, became propitious to them. 
« See Aulus Gellius, and Eraſmus on the Adage Poſterioribus 
% melioribus.” VALKENAER. 
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To be withſtood, when ſhe with all her might 
Aſſails us, Venus gently viſits thole _ 

Who yield; but if ſhe light on one who ſoars 
With proud and overweening views too high, 
As thou may'ft well conceive, to utter ſcorn 
Such ſhe expoſes ; thro' the boundlels tracts 
Of air ſhe glides, and reigns *midſt ocean's waves: 
All things from her their origin derive, 

*Tis ſhe that in each breaſt the genial ſeeds 

Of potent Love infuſes, and from Love 
Deſcends each tribe that fills the peopled earth. 
They who with antient writings have convers'd, 
And ever dwell among the tuneful Nine [13]. 
Know how to Theban Semele's embrace 


[13] © Theſe verſes of Euripides on the Loves of the Gods, 
% are quoted by Scaliger in his notes on Propertius, and Bergler 
on the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, v. 1076. The following ſenti- 
© ments exactly tally with them: | 

. © TIpſa Venus quamvis corrupta libidine Martis, 

„Num minus in czlo ſemper honeſta fuit ?“ 

What tho' by Mars that amorous God careſt, 

Was Venus leſs rever'd among the bleſt? 
'PrxoyERTIVs, L. 2. El. 23. v. go. 

„The Poet proceeds, v. 111, 112. to explain the ideas of the 
„ Nurſe in Euripides. 

Dic mihi quis potuit lectum ſervare pudicum ? 

«© Quz Dea cum ſolo vivere ſola Deo? 

Produce one inſtance of a nuptial bed, 

By no ſucceſsful paramour defl'd ; 

Of what young Goddeſs was it ever ſaid, 

That on her Lord, and him alone, ſhe ſmil'd ? 
„ 'Theſevs, in the Hercules Diſtracted of our author, ſpeaks in the 
*« ſame {train of the Gods recorded by the Poets: and Racine 
puts much of the language of Euripides“ Nurſe into the mouth of 
© his Ocnone, who 33 herſelf in theſe characteriſtic terms: 

Les Dieux meme, les Dieux de YOlympe habitans, 

Qui d'un bruit fi terrible epouvantent les crimes, 

« Ont brule quelqueſois des feux illegitimes.“ 

The very Gods who on Olympus height 

Their ſtation hold, and loudly thunder forth 

Such dreadful threats *gainſt human fins, have felt 

In their owu boſoms ſome unlawful fires. VALKENAER, 
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Flew amorous Jove, how bright Aurora ſtole 
Young Cephalus, and plac'd among the Gods 
The object of her paſſion: yet in Heaven 

They till reſide, where unabaſh'd they meet 
Their kindred Gods; thoſe Gods, becauſe they feel 
A ſympathetic wound, I deem, indulge 

Their weakneſs; and wilt thou refuſe to bear 
Like imperfections? Nature on thele terms 
Decreed, thou from thy Father ſhould'ſt receive 
Thy being : look for other Gods, or yield | 
Submiſſion to theſe laws. Haſt thou obſerv'd, 
How many Huſbands, men who are endu'd 
With a ſuperior wiſdom, when they ſee 

The nuptial bed by ſecret luſt defil'd, 

Appear as tho' they ſaw not; and how oft 

The Fathers, if their Sons tranſgreſs, connive 

At their unhappy paſſion ? To conceal 
Unſeemly actions, is no trifling part 

Of human wiſdom ; nor ſhould man, his life 
Form with too great preciſion ; for the roof, 
The covering from the ſtorm, the builder leaves 
Leſs fair, leſs highly finiſh'd. If immers'd 

In evils great as thoſe thou haſt deſcrib'd, 

How can'it thou hope to *ſcape ? but if thy virtues, 
Since thou art only human, far exceed 

Thy failings, it is well with thee : deſiſt, 

O my lov'd daughter, from thy evil purpoſe, 
And ceaſe to utter theſe reproachful words: 

For there is nought but contumelious pride 

In thy endeavor to be yet more perfect 

Than the immortal Gods: endure thy paſſion 
With fortitude, fince 'twas the will divine 

That thou ſhould'ſt love: but give a proſperous turn, 
If poſſible, to thy diſeaſe, For ſongs 

There are with magic virtues fraught, and words 
Which ſooth the foul: hence an effectual cure 
May be obtain'd : in ſuch diſcovery man 

Would long in vain be bulied, to our {cx 


2 2 If 
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If no ſpontaneous ſtratagem occur, 5 


CHORUS, 
Tho' her advice, amid thy preſent woes, 

O Phedra, be more uſeful, I applaud 

Thy better purpoſe; yet applauſe unſought 

May haply give offence, and to thine ear 

Convey ſounds harſher than her ſpecious words. 


PHADR As, 

*Tis this, e'en this, too plauſible a tongue, 
Which, ſtates adminiſter'd by wholeſome laws, 
And houles of the mighty, hath o'erthrown ; 
Nor ſhould we utter what delights the ear, 

But for renown a generous thirſt inſtill. 


N URS E. 

What means this grave harangue ? no need haſt thou 
Of well-turn'd phraſes, but the man thou lov'ſt. 
Look out with ſpeed for thoſe who, in clear terms, 
Will to the Prince thy real ſtate unfold. 

But had not ſuch calamities aſſail'd 

Thy life, and thou remain'd a virtuous Dame, 
I nc'er, to gratify thy wild deſires, 

Would have entic'd thee to a lawleſs bed: 

But now this great exertion, to preſerve 

Thy life, is ſuch as envy could not blame. 


PHADR A, 


Deteſted ſpeech ! will you ner cloſe that mouth, 
And the ungrateful repetition ceaſe 
Of words ſo infamous? 


NURS E. 
What I propos'd, 
Tho' culpable it be, far better ſuits 
Thy intereſts than ſeverer virtue's rules; 
For indiſcretion, if it fave thy life, 
Hath far more merit, than that empty name 
Thy pride would make thee periſh to retain. 


HRK DRA. 
by the Gods conjure you to deſiſt, 
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(For you, in terms too plauſible, expreſs 
Things that are infamous) nor in this ſtrain 
Attempt to prove that yielding up my ſoul 

To love, I ſhall act right: for if you paint 
Foul deeds with ſpecious colours, in the ſnares 
From which I now am ſcaping, I afreſh 

Shall be entangled. 


NURSE, 
Hadſt thou earlier form'd 

Theſe rigid notions, thou ſhould'ſt ne'er have err'd. 
But ſince this cannot be, my counſel hear : 
From thee this ſecond favour I requeſt ; 
I in my houle have philtres to aſſuage 
The pangs of love (which but juſt now occurr'd 
To my remembrance) ; theſe, nor to diſgrace 
Expoling thee, nor of ſuch ſtrong effect 
As to impair thy reafon, yer will work 
On this thy malady a perfect cure, 
Unleſs thro'ꝰ mere perverſeneſs thou refuſe 
To make th' experiment : for we from him 
Thou lov'ſt, muſt either take a ſign, a word, 
Or fragment of his robe, to join two hearts 
In mutual [14] love. 


Pp H x DR A, 
But is this wondrous medicine, 
You recommend, an eintment or a potion ? 


[14] Different conſtruftions are given to this paſſage by Bru- 
moy in his Theatre des Grecs, and Monſ. Dupuy Acad. Iaſcriptions, 
T. 41, p. 446—450 : but the word S ſoothing“ occurs both 
here and in the Nurſe's firſt ſpeech to Phædra, after ſhe had de- 
clared her reſolution to die; nor does it appear, by the whole tenor 
of the dialogue, that the method by which {ſhe propoſes to al 
the torment or diſeaſe ariſing from Phedra's unhadiy pation, is by 
making uſe of ſuch a philtre as counteracts Love, and inſpires an 
utter averſion, but that ſhe is all the while giving her hopes of 
conciliating the affections of Hippolytus, though ſhe now expreſſes 
herſelf in more obicure and diſguiſed terme, to avoid ſhocking 
her Queen, already alarmed by her preceding ſpeeches. Inftead 
of % a word,” Reiſkius, Valkenaer and Brunck, think we 
ought to read ,t. a lock of hair,” 


& 3 NURSE, 
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NURSE. 
I cannot tell. Search for a cure, my child, 
And not inſtruction. 


PH ADRA. 


Greatly do fear 
Your wiſdom will be carried to exceſs. 


NURS E. 
Know then thou art diſpos'd to be alarmed 
At every thing. But whence ariſe theſe terrors ? 
PHADR A. 
Aught that hath paſs'd, leſt you to Theſeus' Son 
Should mention. 
NURSE. 


Peace, O Daughter, be it mine 
To manage this aright : I only ſue, 


Benignant t Goddeſs, ſprung from ocean's waves, 


That thou, O Venus, would'ſt my projects aid. 
Bur to our friends within, will it ſuffice 


'The reſt of my intentions to unfold, 


[ Exit Nurſe. 


C11 0K-U-S, 


ODE. 


I. 1. 
O Love, whoſe ſweet deluſions fly, 
Inſtilling paſſion thro' the eye, 
And ſteal upon the heart, 
Never thus my ſoul engage, 
Come not with immoderate rage, 
Nor chooſe thy keeneſt dart: 
Not the lightning's aweful glare, 
Not the thunderbolts of Jove, 
Such deſtructive terrors bear, 
As ſtrongly vibrate in the ſhafts of Love. 
IL. 2. 
On Alpheus' banks in vain, in vain, 
Or at Apollo's Delphic fane, 


Whole 
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Whole herds of ſlaughter'd kine 
Doth Greece preſent, if we neglect 
Venus' Son, who claims reſpect, 

The genial couch his ſhrine : 
With the vengeance of a foe, 

If the Deity invades, 


On man, . he pours forth every woe, 
And crowds with victims all the Stygian ſhades. 


II. 1. 


- 


By Venus, was [15] Oechalia's maid, 

Of Hymeneal bonds afraid, 
Conlign'd in days of yore, 

Like a wild filly to the yoke, 

Eſpous' d midſt horrid ſlaughter, ſmoke, 
And rites protan'd with gore ; 

Indignant was the virgin led, 

Streaming with diſhevel'd hair, 

To the ſtern Alcides' bed, 

While bridal ſhouts were mingled with deſpair. 


II. 2. 
Unite, thou ſacred Theban wall, 
And fountain fam'd from Dirce's fall, 
To witneſs with what might 
Reſiſtleſs Cytherea came, 


Brandiſhing ethereal flame, 


[15] I6le, Daughter of Eurytus king of Oechalia, after having 
been promiſed by her Father, as Apollodorus informs us, to be given 
in marriage to the man who ſhould excel him ard his Sons 1n ar- 
chery, was by them unjuſtly withheld from Hercules, who had given 
ſufficient proofs of his ſuperiority in the uſe of the bow, a weapon 
for which he was particularly renowned: upon which the enraged 
Hero took the city by aſſault, and, having ſlain her Father and 
Brothers, bore off the Princeſs in triumph. The antient Geo- 
graphers ſay, there were ſeveral towns of the name of Occhulia ; 
, an although this city of Eurytus has had the honor of being twice 
mentioned, and expreſsly marked out, as ſuch, by Homer in his 
catalogue of the Grecian forces, and receives from Virgil the 
epithet of egregia; Strabo, and all ſubſequent writers, leem ta- 
tally unable to aſcertain its ſitu tion with any degree of precihion. 


Zz. 4 To 
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To everlaſting night, 
She, beauteous Semele conſign'd, 
Who to love Lyzus bore, 
Her breath's a peſtilential wind, 
Our heads ſhe like the bee ſtill hoyers o'er. 


p H D RA. 
Reſtrain your tongues; we, O my friends, are ruin'd, 
CHORUS. 
O Phædra, ſay what terrible event 
In thy abode hath happen'd ? 


PH DRA. 

Not a word 
Muſt now be utter'd : I would hear theſe ſounds 
Which iſſue from the palace, 


CHORUS. 


We are filent : 
Yet muſt this prelude ſure denote ſome ill. 


p H KE D R A. 
Wretch that Iam! how dreadful are my woes ! 


CHORUS. 
What ſhrieks, alas, are theſe, what clamorous ſounds 
By thee now utter'd ? ſpeak, my hapleſs Queen, 
What ſudden rumor terrifies thy ſoul? 


p H DRA. 
We are undone, but ſtand ye at theſe doors 
And liſten to the uproar rais'd within. 


c HO RusS. 
Thou to thoſe portals art already cloſe, 

And in the voice which iſſues from the palace 
Haſt a great intereſt, therefore ſay what ill 
Hath happen'd. 

PHADR A, 

Stern Hippolytus, the Son 
Of that intrepid Amazonian Dame, 
In loudeſt tone full many a horrid curſe 
Is uttering *gainft my ſervant, | 
CHORUS. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 


CHORU 

A niere noiſe 
Is all I hear, yet cannot I collect 
A ſingle word diſtinctly: paſſing thro 


Theſe doors, their ſound hath ſurely reach'd thine ear. 


Pp HR DRA. 
He plainly calls her, harbinger of vice, 
And the betrayer of her Sovereign's bed. 


c HO RUS. 

Wretch that I am! thou, O my deareſt Queen, 
Haſt been betray d. What counſel can I give? 
The myſtery is laid open, thou art ruin'd, 

Utterly ruin'd, 


345. 


PHAZADR A. 
Ah! 


CHORUS. 
Thy friends have prov'd 


Unfaithful to their truſt. 
* 


PHEADR A, 

To her I owe 
My ruin, who, tho' prompted by her love, 
Unwiſely, my calamity diſclos'd, 
Hoping the deſperate malady to heal. 


CHORU $. 
What part, alas! remains for thee to act, 
Surrounded by inevitable miſchicts ? 


PHAEDR A, 
But one expedient for my preſent ills 
I know ; their only cure is inſtant death, 


HIPPOLYTUS, NURSE, PHADRA, CHORUS. 


HIPPOLYTUS, 
Earth Mother of us all, and Sun, whoſe beams 
Diffuſe their, ſplendor wide, what words unfit 


For any tongue to utter, reach'd theſe ears 


NURS E. 
Peace, O my Son, lelt ſome cne hear thy voice. 


HIP O- 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 
I cannot bury ſuch atrocious crimes 
As theſe in ſilence. 


NURSE, 


By that fair right hand, 
Thee I implore. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 


Profane not by your touch, 
My garment. 


NURSE. 
Groveling at thy knees, I crave 
Thou would'ſt not ruin me. 


HIPPFOLYT.UD. 8 


Why wiſh to check 
My tongue, if you, as you pretend, have ſaid 
Nought that is blameable ? 


NURSE. 


vet muſt my words 
On no account be publiſh'd. 


HITPPOLY TUES 


To the world 
What's virtuous may with honor be reveal'd. 


| NURS E. 
Forget not thus the reverence, O my Son, 
Due to a ſolemn oath. 


HYPPOLYTUS. 
Altho* my tongue [ 16] 
Hath ſworn, my foul is from the compact free. 


NURSE. 


[16] * This ſentence of Euripides hath had various judgements 
** paſſed on it; being attacked by his fellow citizens, and held 
in contempt by poſterity : yet Cicero, whoſe ſingle authority is 
equal to all the reſt, beſtows ſome degree of praiſe on it, and 
„writes “ quod ita juratum eſt, ut mens conciperet fieri oportere 
„id ſervandum eſt ; quod aliter, fi non feceris, nullum eſt per- 
*© jurium.” By * quod aliter, he evidently means oaths extorted 
by violence, and the words of Euripides may be commended if 


« made 
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NURSE. 
O thou raſh youth, what meanſt thou ? art thou bent 
On the deſtruction of thy friends? 


HIPPOLITUS. 


I hold 
The friendſhips of the wicked in abhorrence. 


NURSE. 
Forgive me: error is the lot of man. 


HIPPOLITUS., 

By a fair ſemblance to deceive the world, 
Wherefore, O Jove, beneath the ſolar beams 
That evil, Woman, didſt thou cauſe to dwell ? 
For if it was thy will the human race 
Should multiply, this ought not by ſuch means 
To be effected: better in thy fane 
Each votary, on preſenting braſs or ſteel, 

Or maſſive ingots of reſplendent gold; 
Proportion'd to his offering, might from thee, 
Obtain a race of Sons, and under roofs 
Which genuine freedom viſits, unannoy'd 

By women live. But to receive this worſt 

Of evils, now no ſooner are our doors 

Thrown open, than the riches of our houſe 


* made uſe of by a man who refuſes to fulfil what robbers had 
forced him to ſwear : but ſhould any one alk whether this 
*« ſentiment becomes his Hippolytus, I conſider it as extremely 
* unworthy of him, nor does Cicero ſeem capable of having de- 
* nied this. Hippolytus had engaged himſelf by an oath to the 
* Nurſe, that he would keep ſecret whatever ſhe confided to him ; 
* on hearing the wickedneſs of his Mother in Law, which he 
© deteſted, he might blame his raſhneſs; but his foul, which 
* comprehended the natur of the obligation under which he had 
voluntarily laid himſelf, could by no means be at liberty to 
„break it: but after advancing this ſentiment on the lage, he 
„acts fo inconſiſtently with his own words, that he rather ſub- 
© mits to be aſſaulted with the moſt atrocious calumnies, than in 
* any reſpect to violate the faith his tongue had ſworn to obſerve : 
% morever on this tie of religion, by which the pious youth held 
* himſelf bound, depends the whole Drama,” VALKENAER, 


We 
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We utterly exhauſt, How great a peſt 

Is woman, this one circumſtance diſplays 

The very Father who begot and nurtur'd, 

A plenteous dower advancing, ſends her forth, 
That of ſuch loath'd incumbrance he may rid 
His manſions : but the hapleſs youth who takes 
This noxious inmate to his bed, exults 

While he capariſons a worthleſs image, 

In gorgeous ornaments and tiſſued veſts 
Squandering his ſubſtance. With ſome noble race 
He who by wedlock a connection forms, 

Is bound by harſh neceſſity to keep 

The loathſome Conſort; if perchance he gain 
One who is virtuous ſprung from worthleſs Sires, 
He by the good compenſates for the ills 
Attending ſuch an union. Happier he, 
Unvex'd by theſe embarraſsments, whoſe Bride 
Inactive thro' ſimplicity, and mild, 

To his abode is like a ſtatue fix'd. 

All female wiſdom doth my ſoul abhor. 

Never may the aſpiring Dame, who graſps 

At knowing more than to her ſex belon 

Enter my houſe : for in the ſubtle breaſt 

Are deeper ſtratagems by Venus ſown : 

But ſhe whoſe reaſon is too weak to frame 

A plot, from amorous frailties lives ſecure, 

No female ſervant ever ſhould attend 

The married Dame, ſhe rather ought to dwell 
Among wild beaſts, who are by nature mute, 
Left ſhe ſhould ſpeak to any, or receive 

Their anſwers. But the wicked now deviſe 
Miſchief in ſecret chambers, while abroad 

Their confidants promote it: thus, vile wretch, 
In privacy you came, with me to form 

An impious treaty for ſurrendering up 

My royal Father's unpolluted bed, 

Soon from ſuch horrors in the limpid ſpring 
My ears will 1 make pure: how could I ruſh 


Into 
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Into the crime irſelf, when having heard 


Only the name made mention of, I feel 

As tho' I ſome defilement thence had caught? 
Baſe Woman, know *tis my religion ſaves 
Your forfeit life, for by a ſolemn oath, 

If to the Gods I had not unawares 

Engag'd myſelf, I ne'er would have refrain'd 
From ſtating theſe tranſactions to my Sire; 
But now while Theſeus in a foreign land 
Continues, hence will I depart, and keep 
The ſtricteſt lence. But I ſoon ſhall ſee, 
When with my injur'd Father return, 

How you and your perfidious Queen will dare 
To meet his eyes, then fully ſhall I know 
Your impudence, of which I now have made 
This farſt eſſay. Perdition ſeize you both: 
For with unſatiated abhorrence, ſtil! 

*Gainſt woman will I ſpeak, tho* ſome object 
To my repeating always the ſame charge : 
For they are ever uniformly wicked : 

Let any one then prove the female ſex 
Poſſeſt of chaſtity, or ſuffer me, 

As heretofore, againſt them to inveigh. 


* Exit Hippolytus. 


CH Q:R:U.S. 


ANTISTROP HE. 


O wretched woman's inauſpicious fate 
What arts, what projects can we find, 

To extricate ourſelves, ere yet too late, 

From our diſtreſs, or how the ſnare unbind ? 


PH DRA. 
Juſt are the ſufferings I endure : 
Thou Earth and Sun, my anguiſh cure, 
How, O my friends, ſhall I avoid 
The ſtroke of fate before I am deſtroy'd ? 


Or 
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Or how conceal 

The pangs I feel ? 
What tutelary God is near, 
What friendly mortal will appear 
To aid me in this hour of ſhame? 
Afflictions and an evil name 
The remnant of my life muſt vex : - 

I now am the moſt wretched of my ſex. 


CHORUS. 
Alas! all now is over; O my Queen, 
The ſtratagems thy hapleſs ſervant fram'd 
Fail of ſucceſs, and deſperate are thy fortunes. 


PHADR A. 

O villainous deſtroyer of your friends, 
How have you ruin'd me! may Jove my Grandſire 
Uproot you in his vengeance from the earth, 
And ſmite with thunderbolts that perjur'd head. 
When I your baleful ſtratagems foreſaw, 
How oft did I enjoin you to conceal 
That fatal truth, from whoſe diſcovery ſpring 
The torments I endure : bur you the ſecret 
Contain'd not, hence with an unſpotted fame 
cannot die, but ſome freſh ſcheme mult forge. 
For this raſh Youth, his ſoul with anger fir'd, 
Will to his Father my offence relate, 
[17] Inform the aged Pittheus of my woes, 
And with this hiſtory, to my foul reproach, 
Fill the whole world. May juſt perdition ſeize 
Both you and all who by diſhoneſt means 
Their unconſenting friends are prompt to aid, 


URSE, 
Thou, O my royal miſtreſs, may'ſt condemn 
The fault I have commitred : for thy griefs 


Are lo ſevere, that they awhile o'ercome 


{17] Brunck conſiders this line as an interpolation, and has 
thrown it out of his edition, on account of the manuſcript he 
conſulted in the royal library at Paris not containing it, Valke- 
naer alſo marks it out as deficient in two manuſcripts. 

Thy 
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Thy better judgement. But would'ſt thou admit 
My anſwer, I could make one; thee I nurtur'd, 
And in thy happineſs an intereſt feel. 
But ſearching for a medicine to remove 
Thy ſickneſs, what I leaſt could wiſh, I found, 
Succels had ſtamp'd me wiſe: for by events 
Are our opinions influenc'd, 
P HR DRA. 
Is it juſt, 
And ſatisfactory, thus firſt to wound, 
And then diſpute with me? 
NURS E. 

We dwell too long 
On this unhappy ſubject : I confeſs 
My folly : but, O Daughter, there are means 
To extricate thee ſtill from all thy woes. 


P HAD R As 

End this harangue; you counſel'd me amiſs 
At firſt, and undertook a vile deſign. 
Go mind your own affairs : be mine the taſk, 
What intereſts me, to ſettle as I ought. Exit Nurſe. 
But, O my noble friends, Trœzenian dames, 
Thus far indulgent to my carneſt prayer, 
In ſilence bury what you here have heard. 

CHORUS. 

I call Diana, venerable Daughter 
Of Jove, to witneſs, I will ne'er reveal 
Aught of thy ſorrows. 


PHADR A. 
Ye have ſpoken well. 

But after weighing all things in my mind, 
I one expedient have at length devis'd 
lu this calamity, which may ſecure 
To my lov'd Sons an honourable life ; 
And to myſelf, encompaſs'd by ſuch woes 
As now betall me, ſome relief afford. 
For I will never ſcandalize the houſe 
Of Crete, nor come, atter ſo baſe a deed, 
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Into the preſence of offended Theſeus, 
To ſave one ſingle life. 


CHORUS. 
Art thou then bent 
On miſchief ſuch as cannor be recall'd ? 


HA DRA. 
To die is my reſolve: but by what means 
I muſt deliberate. 
o HoR us. 
More auſpicious words 
Than theſe I crave. | 
P HR DRA. 
All I from you expect 
Is wholeſome counſel. For the Cyprian Queen 
To whom I owe my ruin, I this day 
Shall gratify, thus yielding up my life 
Vanquiſh'd by ruthleſs Love. But after death 
I to another ſhall become a curſe ; 
Hence ſhall he learn no longer to exult 
In my diſaſtrous fortunes, but acquire 


- Diſcretion, while my anguiſh he partakes. 
Exit Phadra. 


CHORUS, 


ODE. 


I. 1. 

To where yon rock o'erhangs the main, 

Waft me, ye Gods, thence. bid me ſpring, 
Transform'd into a bird, on vigorous wing 
'Thro' trackleſs ether mid the feather'd train: 

With rapid pinions would I ſoar 
On high above the Adriatic ſhore, 

And Po's impetuous ſtream, 
[18] Fixt on whoſe banks that virgin choir, 
Who 


599 Ovid, in the ſecond Book cf his Metamorphoſes, v. 340— 
366, has given an account of the Daughters of Apollo and Cly- 
mene, and Siſters of Phaeton, (Phaethuſa, Lampetia, and a 

third, 
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Who ſpring from an immortal Sire, 
8 Intent on the ſame dolorous theme 
Still weep for Phaeton's untimely end, 


0 
* 


While *midſt the purple tide their amber tears deſcend, 


II. 2. 
Thence to thoſe coaſts would I proceed 
Where the Heſperides their ſong 
Attune ; no mariner can thence prolong 
The voyage, for, his daring bark t impede, 
Neptune thoſe hallow'd bounds maintains, 
Where Atlas with unwearied toil ſuſtains 
The Heavens' incumbent load; 
And from a never-failing ſpring 
Ambroſia's ſtreams their tribute bring, 
Watering thoſe chambers, Jove's abode ; 
. There the glad ſoil its choiceft gifts ſupplies 
Obedient to the reign of happy Deities, 
3 „ 
Acroſs yon hoarſe reſounding main, 
O bark of Crete, thoſe haſtier gales 
Which caught the ſnowy canvas of thy ſails, 
Con vey'd my Miſtreſs, but convey'd in vain; 
By fate from proſperous manſions torn, 
To nuptial rites unhallow'd was ſhe borne, 
And ſcenes of future ſhame : 
For ſurely from her native land, 
To the renown'd Athenian ſtrand, 
She with a luckleſs omen came; 
Tho), to the ſhore their twiſted cables bound, 
With joy the ſailors leap'd on fair Munychia's ground, 
. II. 2. 
Her ſtrength in lingering ſickneſs ſpent, 
Hence is ſhe ordain'd to prove 


third, whoſe name he has not tranſmitted to us) being transformed 
into Poplars, on the banks of the river Eridanus, or Þo, in Italy, 
where their Brother periſhed ; and of their tears being hardened 
by the Sun into amber, 
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How great the tortures of unlawful love, 
By the command of angry Venus ſent, 
And after ſtruggling long in vain, 
Defeated by intolerable pain, 
Her ſnowy neck around, 
To bind that galling nooſe, reſolves, 
Which from her bridal roofs devolves, 
Aw'd by the heaven- inflicted wound: 
Chooſing to periſh [ 19] thus with glory bleſt, 
She, cruel love, expels, the ſoul's tyrannic peſt. 


MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGE R. 
Ho! ho! all ye who near the palace ſtand, 


[19] The manner in which the Poet here repreſents his Heroine 
as dying to preſerve her fame, is, it mutt be confeſſed, peculiarly 
unfortunate, He himſelf might have been aware of its impro- 
priety, ſince in his Helen, v. 306. that Princeſs, deliberating on 
ſome mode of putting an end to her own life, obferves, that 
„hanging is ignoble even in ſlaves :” the Rev. Dr. Francklin, in- 
deed, in a note on the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, jocularly 
ſpeaks of it as a death much in taſhion among the Antients; but 
that their ideas were at leafl equally chaſte with thoſe of the mo- 
cerns in regard to any unbecoming method of ſuicide or of execut- 
ing criminals, appears from that paſſage in Homer's Odyſlev, 
where Ulyſſes, having determined to puniſh the debauched females 
of Penelopæ's cour, “ by an impure death,” immediately cauſes 
them to be hanged, The cataſtrophe of Amata in Virgil is in- 
deed the ſame. with that of our Author's Phedra, but with more 
propriety expreiled by 

Nodum informis lethi trabe nectit ab alti, 

Then round a beam a running nooſe ſhe tied, 

And faſten'd by the neck obſcenely died. Davor x. 
Seneca, though frequently unhappy in the execution of his Hip— 
poly tus, has made a very great improvement on the plan of Euri- 
pides, by repreſenting her as living to ſee the eck of her ma- 
chi nations in the death of Hippolytus, and then ſtabbing herſelf 
through remorſe, Racine too has undoubtedly altered Phædra's 
death ſomewhat for the better, by making her poiſon herſelf; but 
let ii be remembered at the ſame time, that Euripides, inſtead of 
following Homer, as Sophocles hath done, in the mode of Jocalta's 
death, repreſents her as talling on the ſword of one of her Sons. 


With 
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With ſpeed come hither; by the fatal cord, 
Our Queen, the Wife of Theſeus, is deſtroy'd. 
| CHORUS. 
The deed, alas! is done; My royal Miſtreſs 
Suſpended in the nooſe is now no more. 


MESSENGER. 
Why are'ye not more ſwift ? will no one bring 
The ſharpen'd ſteel, that, with its aid, this inſtant 
The bandage we may ſever from her neck? 


SEMICHORUS 1. 
What ſhall we do? were it not beſt, my friends, 
To ruſh into the palace, and our Queen 
Looſe from the knot which her own hands have ticd ?. 


SEMICHORUS 11. 
But why do the young ſervants, in this hour 
Of woe, abſent themſelves? to be too buſy 
Is never ſafe. | 
MESSENGER. 
Extend the hapleſs body; 
Unwelcome office to the lords 1 ſerve, Exit Meſſenger. 


CHORU $. 
From what I hear, this miſerable Dame * 
Hath left the world: for they are ſtretching forth 
Her corſe as one who is already dead. 


THESEUS, CHORUS. 


THESE usS. 
O women, know ye what loud voice is that 
Within the palace? from the menial train 
Of damſels, ſhricks moſt grievous reach'd my ear, 
None of my houſehold opening wide the gates, 
Deign to receive me with auſpicious words 
On my return from the [ 20] prophetic ſhrine. 
Hath 
[20] ©* Theſeus is repreſented by Euripides as returning at this 


very moment of time to Treezene' from Delphi, whither he 


had gone as a votary of Apollo: for they who either went thi- 
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Hath aught befall'n the venerable Pittheus ? 
What tho” he be already far advanc'd 

Into the vale of years, yet would his death 
Theſe manſions with a general ſorrow fill. 


CHORUS, 
Fate in its march, O Theſeus, hath not pierc'd 
The aged : they who in the bloom of youth 
Are now cut off, your ſorrows will demand. 
THESEUS. 


Ah me! hath cruel death then torn away 
One of my Sons? 


Ho Rus. 
8 They live, while breathleſs lies 
Their Mother; and moſt piteous was her end. 


T HES EUS. 


What ſaid'ſt thou? is my deareſt Phædra dead? 
Thro' what miſchance ? 


CHORUS, 
She tied the fatal nooſe. 


THESEUS. 
Had grief congeal'd her blood ? or was ſhe urg'd 
To this by ſome calamitous event ? 


| CHORUS, 
We only know the fact: for to the palace 
Am I juit come, O Theſeus, that with yours 
My ſorrows I may mingle. 


THESEUS 
| Round theſe brows 
Why do I wear a garland, but to ſhew 
That I the oracle in luckleſs hour 
Have vilited ? Unbar thoſe doors, my ſervants, 


** ther in a public charaQer as embaſſadors from their city, or to 
* conſult the God on their own private affars, were called gig. 7 
* and Theſeus, on his returning in that character, crowned accord- 
ing to antient uſage with the ſacred laurel, complains that none 
ot his domeſtics come forth to meet and congratulate him on 
his auſpicious return.” VALKENAER. 
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HIPPOLTT US. 


Open them wide, that I the wretched corſe 
Of my dear Wife may view, who by her death 
Hath ruin'd me. 


is diſcovered with a veil thrown over it.) 


CHORUS. 
Thy woes, unhappy Queen, 


As in confuſion this whole houſe will plunge : 
Preſumptuous, violent, unnatural death 

By thine own hand inflifted : for, ah] who, 
Who but thyſelf, was author of thy fall ? 


THESEUS., 

Wretch that I am! how many and how great 
Are my afflictions! but of all the ills 
Which 1 have felt, this laſt is moſt ſevere, 
Me and theſe manſions with what terrors arm'd, 
O Fortune, doſt thou viſit ! from ſome Fiend 
This unforeſeen diſhonour takes its riſe. 
A life like mine 1s not to be endur'd, 
And worſe than death itſelf : for I ſo vaſt 
An ocean of calamity behold, 
That I can never hope to ſwim to land, 
Or {tem theſe overwhelming waves of woe. 
Thee how ſhall I accoſt, or in what terms 
Sufficiently deplore thy wretched fate? 
Swift as a bird 'ſcap'd from the fowler's hand 
Hence haſt thou vaniſh'd with impetuous flight 
To the domains of ſullen Pluto borne. 
Grievous; alas! moſt grievous are theſe woes. 
But from ſame antient (ſtores of wrath, reſerv'd 
By vengeful Heaven to puniſh the miſdeeds 
Of a progenitor, I ſure derive 
This great calamity, 

CHORUS, 
| Not you alone 

Have ſuch afflictions viſited, O King 

423 


357 


(The Palace doors are opened, and the body of Phædra 


Were dreadful; yet thou ſuch a deed haſt wrought 


Yo d, 


358 HIPPOLTT US. 
You, but in common with a thoufand monrners, 
Have loſt the noble partner of your bed. 


THESE usãVC. 

Uader earth's deepeſt caverns would 1 duell, 
Amid the ſhades of everlaſting night 21], 
A wretch beſt number'd with the ſilent dead, 
Now 1, alas! for ever am bereft 
Of thy lord converſe : for thou haſt deſtroy*d 
Me rather than thyſelf. Who will inform me 
W hence death, with ruthleſs deſtiny combin'd, 
Thy vitals reach'd ? can any one diſcloſe 
The real fact; or doth this palace harbour 
A menial ſwarm | in vain? for thee, for thee, 
Alas, I grieve! what ſorrows of my houſe, 
Too great to be ſupported or expreſs'd, | 
Are theſe which I have witneſs'd | but I periſh ; 
T heſe manſions are a deſert, and-my Sons 
Have loſt their Mother. 


o HO RS. i 
Thou haſt left, haſt left 
Thy friends, thou deareſt and thou beſt of women 
Whom the reſplendent Sun, or glittimering Moon, 
F'er viſited in her nocturnal round. 
O my unhappy, my unhappy Queen! 
This houſe what dreadful evils have befallen! 
Thy fate bedews theſe ſwimming eyes with tears ; 
But ſhuddering to the ſequel of our woes 
Already l look forward. 
THESEU 8. 
Ha, what means 
The letter which ſhe claſps in her dear hand, 
What freſh intelligence can it contain ? 
Hath the deceas'd here written a requeſt 
For aught that to the marriage bed pertains, 


[21] Inſteaſt of oxelu with's comma prefixed, I, with Bruack, 
read ox)», and ſubjoin to it the comma, which appears to me A 
yery material i im N with but a ſight violation of the text. 


And 


HIPPOLYTUS. 


And her ſons' welfare; Thou pale ſhade, rely 
On this aſſurance, that no other Dame 
The widow'd couch of Theſeus ſhall aſcend, 
Or enter theſe abodes. Yet with ſuch force, 
Theſe well-known characters the golden ring 
Of her who is no more hath here impreſs'd, 
Allure me, that the ſeal I will burſt open, 
And learn what charge to me ſhe would convey. 
CHORU 5s. 
Some God, alas! hath in ſucceſſion heap'd 
Evil on evil : ſuch my fate, that life 
Will be no longer any life to me 
After this deed of horror. I pronounce 
The houſe of my devoted Kings o'erthrown, 
And now no more a houſe. Yet, O ye Gods, 
This family, if poſſible, forbear 
To cruſh, and liſten to my fervent vow. 
| Yet, like the ſoothſayer, my foreboding ſoul 
An evil omen views. 
| THESEUS. 
To my pal: woes, 
| What woes, alas! are added, far too great 
To be endur'd or utter'd ! wretched me! 
CHORUS 
| What freſh event is this? ſpeak, if the ſecret 
To me you can diſcloſe. 
THESEUS, 
Witch loudeſt voice, 
The letter echoes ſuch atrocious crimes 
As are not to be borne. To ſcape this load 
Of miſery, whither, whicher ſhall I ily ? 
For I, alas! am utterly undone. 
What ſtrains of horror, have theſe wretched cyes 
Beheld, in that portentous ſcroll exprelt ! 
CHORU $. | 
All that is terrible, your words announce. 
| THESES 
Within the door of my iedignant lips, 
Vor. I. A a4 


HIPPOLYTUS. 


No longer thus will I contain a deed 
Of unexampled guilt. O eity, city! 
Hippolytus with brutal force hath dar'd 
To violate my bed, and ſet at nought 
Jove's aweful eye. But, O my Father Neptune, 
Since thou haſt firmly promis'd that thou thrice 


360 


Would'ſt grant me what I pray'd for; now fulfill 


[ 22 ] One vow, and ſlay my Son, nor Jet him ſcape 
This ſingle day, if thou, with me, deſign 
To ratify the compact thou haſt made. 


CHORU $ 
Recall that imprecation to the Gods; 
For you, O King, your error will perceive; 
tend to my advice. 
THESEUS. 
Theſe ears are clos'd: 
Morever I will drive him from the land; 
For of theſe twotold fates, or this or that 
Muſt ſmite him; Neptune, when he hears my curſes, , 
Will plunge the miſcreant to the ſhades of hell; 
Elte, caſt forth from this region, and ordain'd 
To wander in ſome foreign land, a life 
Of che profoundeſt miſery ſhall he drag. 
. "CHRORU g . 
Behold how ſeaſonably your Son himtelf, 
Hippolytus, is coming : O ſubdue, 
My royal Lord, ſubdue that baleful rage ; 
Conſult the good of your unhappy houle. 


HIPPOLYTUS, THESEUS, CHIOR US. 


NR Orne 
Hearing your voice, I with the utmoſt ſpeed 


[> -] The Scholiaſt, on v. 1349. of this Tragedy, ſays , Theſevs 


Tec ived au oracle from Apollo, informing im, chat Whatever he 


prizes tor to Neptune would be granted him three times: he 
then arranges that Iero's petitions in the following order, ſirſt 
that he might x retun om Hell, ſecond 'y to be extricated from 


the 1 iD) 'N th, 10 lan! y that h 15 C "01 } poly LUS might prriſh. 
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Am 


HIPPOLYTUS. 36x 


Am hither come, O Father; tho* whence riſe 

Theſe groans I know not, and from you would learn, 
Ha! what is here ? your Conſort, O my Sire, 

I ſee, a breathleſs corſe : this needs muſt cauſe 

The greateſt wonder. Since I left her living, 

How 1 55 the intervening ſpace! but now 

She op'd thoſe eyes to view the radiant ſun. 

What dire miſchance befell her, in what manner 
She died, inform me. Are you ſilent (till ? 

In our calamities of no avail 

Is ſilence : for ſollicitous to know 

All that hath paſs'd, with greedineſs the heart 
Explores a tale of woe; nor is it juſt, 

My Father, your afflictions to conceal 

From friends, and thoſe who are yet more than friends. 


1 HES E usSV. 
O mortals, why, unprofitably loſt 

In many errors, ſtrive ye to attain 
A thouſand ſpecious arts, ſome new device 
Still meditating, yet ye neither know 
One rare attainment, nor by your enquiries 
Could ever reach, the gift of teaching thoſe 
Who lack diſcretion, how to think aright ? 


HIPPOLYTU $. 
The ſage you ſpeak of, he who could compel 
Fools to grow wiſe, mult be expert indeed. 
But ſince the ſubtle arguments you uſe 
Are fo ill-tim'd, my Sire, I greatly fear 
Your woes ſhould cauſe your tongue to go beyond 
The bounds of reaſon, 


THESEVU $. 

With ſome clearer teſt 
Man ought to have been furniſh'd, to diſcern 
The thoughts, and ſever from the real friend 
Fach vile impoſtor. All the human race 
Should have two voices, one of ſacred truth; 
No matter what, the other: *gainſt each plot 
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362 HIPPOLYTUS, 


Devis'd by foul injuſtice, hence the firſt 
Might in perpetual evidence come forth, 
And none could be deceiv'd. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
Hath any friend 
Accus'd me in your ear, and fix'd reproach 
Upon the guiltleſs ? I with dire amaze 
Am ſmitren : in ſuch incoherent words 
Your rage burſts forth, that horror fills my foul. 


THESEUS, 

Ah, whither will the mind of man proceed 
In its career? can nature fix no bounds 
To impudence? for if this evil take 
Still deeper root thro? each ſucceedipg age, 
The Son grown more abandon'd than the Father, 
In pity to this world, the Gods ſhould add 
Another world ſufficient to contain 
All thoſe who ſwerve from juſtice, and the brood 
Of ſinners. Look upon that impious wretch, 
Tho' ſprung from my own loins, who hath defil'd 
My nuptial couch ; too clearly, the deceas'd, 
His moſt atrocious villany hath prov'd. 
Shew then thy face before thy injur'd Sire, 
Since to this pitch of unexampled guilt 
Thou haſt proceeded. Vet art thou the man 
Who holds familiar converſe with the Gods 
As tho' his life were perfect? art thou chaſte 
And pure from all defilement? by thy boaſts 
I will not be deluded, nor ſuſpect 
Thou canſt impoſe upon the Powers Divine. 
Now glory in thy vegetable food, 
[23] Diſciple of che tuneful Orpheus, rave 


With 


[23] © In theſe words Euripides ſeems to me, with equal learn- 
ing and truth, to have aſcribed the ſame origin to the inſtitu- 
tions of Bacchus, Orpheus, and Pythagoras, the latter of whom 
* evidently borrowed how Orpheus a total abſtinence from animal 
„food. To eat no e as is recorded of antient Orpheus, ſays Plutarch 
in his Banquet of the ſeven wiſe Men. Alexis and Antiphanes, 

in 


HIPPOLYTUS. 363 


With Bacchus' frantic choir, and let the fumes 
Of varied learning ſooth thee. Thou art caught. 
From me let all take warning, and avoid 

Thoſe artful hypocrites who bait the ſnare 

With words which great auſterity denote, 

While they contrive baſe projects. She is dead: 
And fo thou deem'ſt thyſelf ſecure; yet hence 
Thy guilt, O mifcreant, is more clearly prov'd. 
What weightier oath, what plea canſt thou deviſe 
This letter to confute, that thou may'ſt *ſcape 
Unpuniſh'd for thy crime ? wilt thou alledge 
She hated thee, and that thy ſpurious birth 
Makes the legitimate thy foes ? 'twill argue 
That ſhe was prodigal of life, if thus 

She forfeited whate'er her ſoul held dear 

Thro' enmity to thee. But man belike 

Is privileg'd from luſt, whoſe power innate 
Miſleads frail woman. Wellam I aware 

Both male and female are alike expos'd 

To danger, oft as Cytherea fires 

The youthful heart, altho' a partial world 
Forbear to brand our ſex with equal ſhame, 

But wherefore in an idle ſtrife of words 

With thee ſhould I engage, when here, the corſe, 
That witnels not to be ſuſpected, lies? 


«© in Athenzus, deride the Philoſophers for ſuch abſtinence ; and 
iu this reſpect Zeno imitated the Pythagoreans, making uſe, 
te according to Diogenes Laertius, aTvew T2071, that is, of bread, 
* honey, and ſuch kind of food as could be prepared without the 
$ aid of fire.” VALKENAER, 

Thoſe readers who have not inclination or opportunity to con- 
ſult the remains tranſmitted to us of the antien: Philoſophers, will 
ſee the admirable doctrines of Pythagoras, illaſtrated with all the 
energy and graces of poetry, by Ovid in his Metamorphoſes, 
L. 15. v». 60-478. which my countrymen, who are acquainted 
only with their own language, may have the benefit of peruſing 
in the verſion of that firtt of Engliſh tranſlators the great Dryden, 
it being inſerted in his Miſcellaneous Works, publiſhed in 1760, 
by the late Mr. Derrick, Vol. IV. p. 41—68. and in the verhon 
ef the Metamorphoics, publiſhed by Sir S. Garth. 
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264 HIPPOLYTUS, 


With ſpeed an exile from this land depart, 
Nor dare to enter Athens by the Gods 
Erected, or the bounds of my domain. 
For if from thee I tamely ſhould ſubmit 
To wrongs like theſe, no more would Sinnis tell 
How erſt I flew him at the Iſthmian paſs, 
But ſay my boaſts are vain z nor would the rocks 
Of Schiron, daſh'd by the ſurrounding WAVES, 
Call me the ſcourge of villains, 
e Ho Rs. 

At a loſs 
Am I, of any mortal how to ſpeak 
As truly happy: for their lot who once 
Were bleſt, hath undergone a total change. 


HIPPOLYTU Ss. 

Tho? dreadful, O my Father, is the wrath 
And vehement commotion of your ſoul, 
The charge againſt me which now ſeems ſo ſtrong, 
If duly ſearch'd into, will prove devoid 
Of truth and honour, I am not expert 
At an harangue before aſſembled crowds, 
Tho? ſomewhat better qualified to ſpeak 

Among my youthful comrades, and where few 

Are preſent : a ſufficient cauſe for this 
May be aſſign'd ; for they who are held cheap 
Among the wiſe, i in more harmonious ſtrains 
Addreſs the people. Yet am I conſtrain'd 
By the ſevere emergency to burſt 
The bonds of ſilence, and begin my ſpeech 
With a diſcuſſion of that odious charge 
By you firſt urg'd againſt me, ro convict, 
And bar me from replying. Do your eyes 
Pchold the fun and wide extent of earth? 
Say, what you lift ; of all the numerous tribes 
Who here were born, there's not a man more chaſte 
Than T am : the firſt knowlege I acquir'd 
Was this, to reverence the immortal Gods, 


And 


* 


HIPPOLYTUS. 365 
And with thoſe friends aſſociate who attempt 
Nought by the laws condemn'd, but are endued 
With a deep ſenſe of virtuous ſhame, and ſcorn 
Either themſelves to practiſe or to aid 
Unſcemly actions. I ne'er made a jeſt 
Of thoſe whom I converſe with, O my Sire, 
But to my friends have ſtill remain'd the ſame 
When they are abſent, as when near at hand: 
And above all, by that peculiar crime 
In which you think that you have caught me now; 
Am I untainted : by impure delight 
I to this day have never been entic'd. 
Of love and its tranſactions nought I know, 
Except what I from caſual talk have heard 
24] Or ſeen in pictures, but I am not eager 
To look on theſe, for ſtill my foul retains 
Its virgin purity. But if no credence 
My ſpotleſs chaſtity with you ſhould find, 
On you is it incumbent to ſhew how 
I was corrupted. Did your Conſort's charms 
Eclipſe all other women? could I hope 


[24] © Euripides here ſpeaks of paintings, according to the 
© manners of his own times, and regardleſs of chronological 
„ propriety. In the age of Theſeus, no laſcivious pictures yet 
*«* exiſted, But the Poet is fond of ſimilies taken from the 
art; and of this manner of ſpeaking, which he introduces yer 
more prepolterouſly in his Trojan Captives, where Hecuba ſavs, 

« Alu u. YTW vou0g tierten oH. 

% frTęaęn “. d, xa xhves” a. V. 681. 

I ne%er did mount 

A ſhip, yet I from pictures and report 

Theſe matters know. f 1 | 
& for if painting was known at the time of the Trojan war, which I 
* can by no means believe, I would aſk, is it probable that Hecuba, 
grown old at Troy, in a town ſituated near the ſea-ſhore, ſhould 
" fore ſeen no ſhips except in pictures? BRUNCR. 

Though I entirely concur in the above interpretation, it may be 
proper not to cloſe this note without mentioning that Melandthon 
renders ypapn Mwaowy, video ſcripturam, and Ratalleer, literas iſta9 
videns; and that their verſions are ſupported by the authority of 
the Scholiaſt. 
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And occupy the ſecond rank: far bliſs 


Who guards the oath inviolate, I ſwear, 
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366 HIPPOLYTY $; 
Beneath your roofs to dwell, and with your Wiſe 
That I the rich inheritance ſhould gain? 
This ſure had been the higheſt pitch of folly. 
But what a bait is empire ! none at all 

To thoſe who are diſcreet, unleſs a luſt 

For kingly power already hath corrupted 
Thoſe who delight in it. Oer all the ſons 
Of Greece, in every honourable ſtrife, 

Is it my great ambition to prevail, 

And be the firſt ; but rather in the ſtate 
Would I live happy with my deareſt friends, 


Exempt from every danger, there is found, 
Tranſcending all that royalty can give. 

One thing there is, by me not mention'd yet: 
Tho” all beſide already have you heard, 

Had I a ſingle witneſs like myſelf 

Of tried veracity, and could debate _ 
With her while yet ſhe lied, you from the fact, 
After a ſtrict enquiry, might decide 

Which was the criminal. But now, by Jove 


And by the conſcious Ground on which we tread, 
That I your Conlort never did approach, 

No not in will or deed, May l expire 

Stript of renown, and overwhelm'd with ſhatne, 
Torn from my country, my paternal houſe, 

An exile and a vagrant thro” the world, 

Nor may the ocean or the earth reccive 5 
My breathleſs corſe, if 1 have thus tranſgreſs'd! 
{25]I know not whether *twas thro? fear ſhe loft 


[25] © This might be ſpoken with truth by Hippolytus ; and 

* (here was ſome room for doubt, whether Phedra had put an 

* end to her own life, becauſe ſhe was enraged at the repulſe ſhe 

* had met with, or through fear. The verſe of Hippolytus, or 
4% Virbius, in Ovid, 

„ judiciine metu magis, offensane repulſæ. 
„Met, L. xv. v. 502. 
\ ſeems to me to depend on another which is loſt,” VALKEN AER. 


Her 


HIPPOLYTUS. 367 


Her life, and more than this I muſt not ſay, 
With her, diſcretion amply hath ſupplied 
The place of chaſtity ; I ſtill have practis'd 
That virtue, but, alas ! without ſucceſs. 


CHORUS. 
Sufficient is it to refute the charge 
That thou this oath haſt taken, and call'd down 
The Powers immortal to atteſt its truth. 


THESEU 8, 

Is he not rather an audacious cheat, 
Truſting in magic arts, who dares to think 
He by an oath can biaſs the reſolves 
Of his inſulted Sire ? 


HIPPOLYTU 8. 
The part you act 
Challenges my aſtoniſhment : were you 
My Son, and I your Father, had you dar'd 


To violate my Wife, I would not baniſh, 
THESEUS. 2 


But kill you. 
Seaſonable remark : the ſentence 
Which on thyſelf with juſtice thou haſt paſs'd 
I will not now inflict; for inſtant death 
Is grateful to the wretched, But ordain'd 
An exile from thy native Jand to roam, 
A life of tedious ſorrow ſhalt thou drag 
In foreign realms ; ſuch are the wages due 
To an unrighteous man, 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
What means my Sire ? 
Inſtead of waiting till impartial time 
The merits of my conduct aſcertain, 
Hence will you baniſh me ? 


THESEVUS. 0 


Had I the power, 
Beyond the ocean, and where Atlas ſtands 


Upon 
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368 HIPPOLYTUS;. 


Upon the [26] utmoſt limits of the world, 
So ſtrong the hatred which to thee I bear— 
| HIPPOLITUS$, 
What, without ſearching into any proof 
From oath, or witneſs, or the voice of Seers, 
Expel me uncondemn'd from theſe domains! 
 THESEUS, 
This letter, which no ſoothſayer can require 
To make it better underſtood, the charge 
*Gainſt thee authenticates ; ſo to thoſe birds 
Who hover o'er our heads I bid adieu. 
HIPPOLYTUS. 
Why am not I permitted, O ye Gods, 
To ope my mouth, when I my ruin owe 
To you whom I adore? I will not ſpeak: 
For he I ought to move hath *gainſt my voice 
Clos'd his obdurate ears: I ſhould infringe _ 
A ſolemn oath; and ſport with Heaven in vain. 


„ 
To me paſt all endurance 1s that maſk 


Of ſanctity which thou aſſum'ſt. With ſpeed 
Why go'ſt thou not from thy paternal land? 


| HIPPOLVY TuS. 
Whither can I betake myſelf ? what friend 
Will to his houſe admit an exil'd wretch 
Charg'd with this great offence ? 
. 
| | Whorer receives 
Fach baſe invader of the marriage bed, 
And with the wicked man delights to dwell. 
[26] Virgil's idea of the fartheſt extremity of the world is ſome- 
what t1m1lar, and more circumſtantially marked out, 
Oceani finem juxta, ſolemque cadentem 
Ultimus Æthiopum locus eſt, ubi maximus Atlas 
Axem humero _— An. L. iv. v. 480. 
« Where the Sun ſets, and utmoſt Ocean ends, 
«+ The tariheſt bounds of Atbiopia lie; 
«© There mighty Atlas on his ſhoulders bears 
% Heaven's axis,” STRAHAY, 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 
What wounds my foul, and from theſe eyes ectorts 
The tear, is your believing me ſo wicked. 


THESEUS$ 
There was a proper ſcaſor for theſe groans 
And all thy forethought, when thou to diſhonour 
The Conlort of thy Father didft preſume. 


HIPPOLYTU 8. 
O manſions, would to Heaven that ye a voice 


Could utter, and your teſtimony give, 
Whether I have tranſgreſs'd. 


THESEUS. 

| Haſt thou recourſe 
To witneſſes who lack the power of ſpeech ? 
Beyond all words this deed thy guilt diſplays. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
In ſuch poſition as to view my ſoul 
O could I ſtand, that I might ceale to weep 
For the calamities I now endure ! 


THESEUS. 
Thou thine own merits haſt much more been wont 
To reverence, than with pious awe to treat 
Thy parents as thy duty doth enjoin. 
HIPPOLYTUS. 
Unhappy Mother! wretched Son! avert 
The curſe which on a ſpurious race attends, | 
From thoſe who ſhare my friendſhip, righteous Gods 


THESEUS. 
Will ye not drag him from my fight, ye ſlaves ? 
Did you not hear how I long ſince deereed 
He ſhall be baniſh'd ! 
HIPPOLYTU 8: | 
| SITE They ſhould rue it ſoon, 
If they preſum'd to touch me. But yourſelf 


May from theſe realms expel me if you liſt. | 
Vor. I. B b 1 RBS TU 
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 _THESEVU 5s. 
If thou obey not theſe commands, I will: 
For I feel no compaſſion for thy exile. 
| ö Exit Theſcus. 
HIPPOLYTU $. 
The ſentence is, it ſeems, already paſs'd ; 
Wretch thatl am! My doom indeed I know, 
Vet Know not in what language to exprels 
The pangs I feel O thou to me moſt dear 
Ot all the Gods, Latona's virgin Daughter, 
Who dwell'ſt with me, companion of the chaſe, 
Far from illuſtrious Athens let us fly; 
to that city and Erectheus' land 
Now bi | farewell. O thou Traezemian realm, 
Fraught with each varied pleaſure youth admires, 
Adieu: I ice thee now for the laſt time, 
And theſe Jaſt parting words to thee addreſs. 
Come, O ye youths, my comrades, hither come, 
Speak kindly to me now, and till we reach 
The frontiers of this country, on my ſteps 
Attend. For ye ſhall ne'er behold a man 
More chaſte, tho” ſuch I ſeem not to my Site. 
Exit Hippolytus. 


CHORUS. 


O DE. 


I. 1. 
When I reflect on Heaven's juſt ſway, 
Each anxious thought is driven away; 
Bur, ah! too ſoon, hope's flattering proſpect ends, 
And in this harraſs'd ſoul deſpair ſucceeds ; 
When I compare with human deeds, 
W hat fate thoſe deeds attends. 
At each various period changing, 
1form'd upon no ſettled plan, 
In a maze of errors ranging, 
Veers the precarious life of man. 


. 2. 


EH 1PPPOL YT US, 


. 
May the kind Gods' paternal care, 
Attentive to their votary's prayer, 
Grant unallay'd proſperity arid wealth, 
Let me enjoy, without conſpicuous fame, 
A character unſtain'd by ſhame, 
With mental eaſe and health : 
Thus exempt from wrinkled ſorrow, 
Would I ape the circling mode, 
Alter my conduct with the morrow, 
And ſnatch each 2 as it flow'd, 


II. 

Now I a heart no Wiper pure 

Againſt the ſhocks of fortune can ſecure, 

But feel at length &en hope itſelf expire: 

Since from the land we ſce that ſtar whoſe light 
On Athens ſhone ſerenely bright, 

Remov'd by Theſeus' ire. 

Lament, thick ſcatter'd on the ſhore, ye ſands, 
Where Trœzene's city ſtands, 
And ſteep mountains, which aſcending 
With thy hounds to trace the prey, 
Thou, Hippolytus, attending 
Dictynna, the ſwift hind didſt ſlay. 


II. 2. 
No longer the Hennetian ſteeds 
Yok'd to thy chariot, o'er yon ſacred meads 
Around the ring, wilt thou expertly guide. 
The Muſe, whoſe lyre is doom'd to ſound no more, 
Shall the paternal houſe deplore 
Bereft of thee its pride. 
For Dian's haunts beneath th? embowering ſhade, 
Now no hand the wreath will braid. 
Thou art from this region baniſh'd, 
Hence is Hymen's torch decay d: 
All proſpects of thy love are vaniſh" d, 
The rivalry of many a maid. 


Bb 2 III. 
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III. 
By thy calamity inſpir'd 
Wich plaintive ſtrains, will I bewail thy fate, 
O wretched Mother, who in vain 
The throes of childbirth didſt ſuſtain, 
I with indignant hate 
Againſt the Gods themſelves are fir'd, 

h, gentle Graces, ſmiling at his birth, 
Could not you ſcreen by your benignant power 
Your guiltlels votary, in an evil hour 

Sentenc'd to wander far from his paternal earth? 
he ſervant of Hippolytus, with looks 
Which witneſs grief, I ſee in haſte approach. 


MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGE R, 

Ye matrons, whither ſhall I ſpeed my courſe 
To find the royal Theſeus ? if ye know, 
Inform me; is the monarch here within? 


e HO Rs. 
Forth from the palace he in perſon comes. 


THESE US, MESSENGER, CHORUS. 


MESSENGE R. 

O Theſeus, the intelligence I bring 
Deſerves the ſerious thoughts of you, and all 
"The citizens who, or in Athens, dwell, 

Or on the borders of Trœzene's land. 


THESEVU $S. 
What mean'ſt thou ? hath ſome recent woe befallen 
Thete (27) two adjacent cities? 
M ESS EN OE R. 
In one word, 


[27] Trœzene, wh'ch is in the Peloponeſus, and ſituated in the 
exiremity of the province of Argos, 1s ſeparated by the bay of 
Saron from Athens, which lies on the oppotite ſhore of the main 
continent ot Greece. 


To 
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To ſum up all, Hippolytus is dead; 
For he but or a moment views the ſun. 


THESEU 8s. 
Say, by what hoſtile arm the miſcreant fell. 
Did any one, whole Wife with brutal force, 
As late his Father's, he defil'd, aſſail him? 
MESSENGE Re 
The fiery couriers who his chariot drew 
Deſtroy'd him, and the curles you addreſs'd 
To the (tern ruler of the deep, your Sire, 
Againſt your Son. 
THESEUS. 
Thanks, O ye righteous Gods, 
Now, [ 28]Neptune, haſt thou prov'd thyſelf my Father, 
Since thou my imprecations halt fulfill'd. 
Inform me how he periſh'd, how the {word 
Of Juſtice ſmote the villain who hath wrong'd me ? 


MESSENGUE Re 

We, near the beach, oft daſh'd by the hoarſe waves 
Of ocean, ſmooth'd his generous courſers' mancs, { 2 | 
Yet weeping. Fora meſſenger arriv'd 
With tidings, that Hippolytus no more 
Would to this realm be ſuffer'd to return, 
Sentenc'd by you to milerable exile. 
But, to confirm this piteous tale, ſoon came 
The baniſh'd Prince, and join'd us on the ſtrand, 
A numerous groupe of comrades on his ſteps 
Attended : after a long paule, he ſaid. 
Ceaſing his plaints; why ſtill ſhould I lament 
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28] Apollodorus, L. 3. c. 7. leaves it equaily dubious w :!1 
Euripides, whether the God Neptune, or ZEgcus the hufb ind 
Aithra, was the real Father of Theſcus. 

1201 1 Is by no means ſurprizes me that the long acchunte e 
„ tlippolytus' death, even in Racine's Tragedy, ſet off as 1: '> 
„ with a great variety of ornaments, ſeems tedious to ſome of (! +» 
« beſt critics of France. The elaborate remarks of M. A. Raci 
+ in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Fom.s. p. 31 
* are extremely worthy of being peruled.“ VALK TNA 
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% My doom, my Father's word muſt be obey'd : 
6. hole ſtceds, ye ſervants, harneſs to the car; 

4 ITrœzene is no longer my abode.” 

Soon as we heard, all haſten'd : theſe commands 
Scarce was there time to iſſue, when we brought 
The ready courſers harneſs'd to their Lord: 
Mounting his chariot then the reins he ſeiz'd, 
When he his feet had in ſtrong [ 30] buſkins clad : 
But firſt with hands outſpread invok'd the Gods, 
And cried; “ O righteous Jove, here end my life, 
If I have ſinn d: but let my Father know 

[21] © How much he wrongs us, whether we expire, 
« Or ſtill behold the light.“ With lifted thong 
The rapid courſers onward then he drove; 
We ſervants cloſe behind our maſter's car 
Follow'd along | 32 ] the Epidaurian road 


[30] This conſtruction of the word agonzizy is objected to by 
'alkenaer and Dr. Muſgrave on the authority of Euſtathius on 
Homer's Iliad, L. 2. v. 728. where this paſſage of Euripides is 
cited, and Ene are ſuppoſed to be the ſemicycular projections 
on each ſide of the chariot, on which the charioteer fixed his feet : 
but Henry Stephens, in his Greek Theſaurus, confirms the uſual 
a ceptation of the wer agg in this place by the citation of it, 
in the Erymologicum Magnum. Reiſkius does rot diſſent from 
this interpretation, but objects to the epithet av74i04, and pro- 
poſes the choice of three others, Dr. Muſgrave propoſes Eiralg u, 
but ſeems to have wavered, and been undetermined both as to the 
{ubſtantive and adjective, his Latin verſion being vilibus ocreis: 
but the very werds aura; vgEvaas; ſtand unchallenged in the Bac- 
chaualians, v. 1132. ed, Bart es, where it is 1mpoilible to Interpret 
fe expreſſion in any other ſenie than ſandals or buſs'ns, 
R „The Scholiaſt obſerves, that this verſe is marked with 

18 7 letter x, which is affixed to it as a fign of Ciſapprobation 
„by the Grammarians, on account of the ſingular number beipg 
changed into the plural. For when the Athenians waged war 
* againlt Chios, they were fo extremely violent in tt.cir hatred f 
„its inhabitants, that thi v marked counterſeit cin, and whatever 
« they d:i} ked. wath a X. the initial letter of the Greek word xine, 
* to expreſs t er contempt.” BARN ES. 
[32] 1 have followed Valkenger in reading K aTWaugizy, for 
which he ces the authority of Florentine and Peritian manu- 
ſeripts. Epidautia being, as he obſerves, ſi:uated in the road from 


Troetzene to Arco. 
Which 


HIPEGOGLTTU'S. 


Which leads direct to Argos. But at length, 
Paſſing the limits of this realm, we enter'd 

A wilderneſs adjoining to the coaſt 

Of the Saronian deep: a dreadful ſound 

Was from the inmoſt caverns of the earth 

Sent forth, like Jove's own thunder, while the ſterds 
Aſtoniſh'd, with their heads and ears erect 

T'wards Heaven, ſtopp'd ſhort. An inſtant terror ſeiz'd 
On all of us; we wonder'd whence the ſound 

Could iſſue, till at length, as on the beach 

We look'd, a mighty wave we ſaw, which reach'd [33 
The ſkies, and from our view conceal'd the cliffs 
Of Sciron, the whole iſthmus cover'd o'er, 

And Aſculapius' rock, then to a ſize 

The moſt enormous ſwollen, and pouring forth 

With loud exploſion foam on every ſide, 

The tide impell'd it onward to the coaſt 

Where ſtood the harneſs'd ſteeds; amid the ſtorm 
And whirlwind's rage, the wave diſgorg'd a Bull, 
Ferocious monſter, with whoſe bellowings fill'd, 

All earth reſounded horribly : our eyes 

Scarce could endure the ſight. With panic fear 
The ſteeds were ſeiz'd that inſtant : but meantime 
Their Lord, who to the managing them long 

Had been inur'd, caught up with both his hands 
The reins, and drew them tight, as the rude oar 

A ſailor plies ; exerting all his ſtrength, 

Then backward lean'd, and twiſted them around 
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3 3] m Euripides has copied this expreſſion of Kuy' & 2214 up.. 
©« from Homer, whoſe Diſcord, 
*« Parva metu primo, mox ſeſe attollit in auras, 
66 et caput inter nubila condit. 
„ in the lliad, L. 4. v. 443. 
h ,? xaguariiat atlas wile 
40 Ovgarw ax ng den, KO 671 x don Halt. 
„Small at her birth, but riſing every hour, 
« While ſcarce the Kies her horrid head can bound, 
« She italks on Earth.” Pore. 
VALKENARR, 
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His body: but the raging courſers gnaſh'd 
Their ſtecly curbs, and ſcour'd along the field 
Regardleſs of the hand that ſteer'd their courſe, 
Or rein or poliſh'd car. Along the plain, 

If he attempted their career to guide, 

The Bull in front appear'd, to turn them back, 
And e'en to madneſs ſcar'd: but if they ran 
Clole to the ſhelving rocks with frantic rage, 
He, ſilently approaching, follow'd hard 
Behind the chariot; *gainlt a rugged cliff, 

Till he the wheel directing, had o'erthrown 
The vehicle. *T was dire confuſion all: 
Upward the ſpokes and ſhiver'd axle flew ; 
The hapleſs youth entangled in the reins, 
Confin'd by an inextricable bond, 

Was dragg'd along; againſt the rock his head 
With violence was daſh'd, and his whole body 


Receiy'd full many a wound. Theſe horrid words 
He utter*d with a ſhriek ; ©* Stop, O my ſteeds, 


« Nor kill the maſter in whoſe ſtalls ye fed! 

« © dreadful imprecations of my Sire! 

* Who is at hand to ſave a virtuous man? 
Tho' many wiſh'd to reſcue him, too late 

We came. But from the broken reins releas'd, 
At length, I know not by what means, he fell, 
In a ſmall portion yet the breath of life 
Retaining. But the horſes, from all eyes, 
And that accurſed monſter, were concdal' d 
Among the mountains, where, I cannot tell.) 
Tho' indeed. O King, am in your houſe 

A ſervant, et! never can be brought 

To think vour Son was with ſuch guilt defil'd, 
Tho” the whole race of women ſhould expire 
Suſpended in the nooſe, and every pine: 

On Ida's ſummit were with letters fill dy,” 

So well am I convinc'd that he was virtcons, 


CHORU $. 
The meaſure of our recent woes is ſull: 


- 
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No means, alas, are left for us to ' ſcap 
The ſentence of unalterable fate. 


1 HE SE USV. 

From hatred to the man who hath endur'd 
Theſe ſufferings, I with pleaſure heard thy tale: 
But now, thro” a juſt reverence for the Gods, 
And for that wretch, becauſe he was my Son, 

I from his woes, nor joy, nor ſorrow feel. | 34] 


| MESSENGE R. 

But whicher muſt we bear the dying youth, 
To gratify your wiſh, or how citicel 4 
Conſider well: but if you would adopt 
My counſels, you with harſhneſs would not treat 
Your hapleſs Son, 


THESEU 8s. 
The miſcreant hither bring; 
That I, when face to face I ſhall behold 
Him who denies that he my nuptial bed 
Polluted, may convict him by my words, 
And theſe calamities the Gods inflit, 
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Exit Meſſenger, 


CHORUS. 
To yours, O Venus, and your Son's control, 


[34] The cloſe reſemblance between this line and the following 
paſſage in Lycophron, | 
% Yinws aTrxbilas 
Ka 13 vn Nee, x rm, o; 
Augen. V. 117. 
there ſpoken of Proteus king of Egypt, on hearing of his two 
wicked Sons Polygonus and Telegonus, who had infeited Thrace, 
being ſlain by Hercules, ſeems to have ſtruck Barnes (who refers 
to the biſtory, without mentioning the Author by whom it is re- 
lated), and has not paſſed unnoticed by the commentators on Ly- 
cophron. The Scholia of Tzetzes call the elder Son of Proteus, 
'Tmolug; but it appears from Apollodorus, who has been fol- 
lowed by Archbiſhop Potter, that hi: name was Polygonus. Can- 
terus oblerves, that Phædo, ie Plato, ſays that he tound himſelf 
in the ſame equal ſuſpence, between joy and grief, on receiving. 
the account of the death of Socrates. 
Whoſe 
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Whoſe glittering pinions ſpeed his flight, 
The Gods incline their ſtubborn ſoul, 
And mortals yielding to reſiſtleſs might, 
For, o'er land, and ſtormy main, 
Love, is borne, who can reſtrain 
By more than magic art 
Each furiqus im . of the heart: 
Savage whelps on mountains bred, 
Monſters in the ocean fed, 
All who on earth behold the ſolar ray, 
And man, his mild beheſts obey. 
For you, O Venus, you alone 
Sit on an unrivall'd throne, 
By each duteous votary fear'd, 
As a mighty Queen rever'd. 


DIANA, THESEUS, CHORUS. 


DIANA. 

Thee, ſprung from noble /Egeus, I command 
To liſten, for to thee Diana ſpeaks, 
The Daughter of Latona. Why, O Theſeus, 
Do theſe diſaſtrous tidings fill hy heart 
With pleaſure, when unjuſtly thou haſt (lain 
Thy Son, the falſe aſſertions of thy Conſort 
On no clear proof believing ? yet too clear 
Is the atrocious guilt thou haſt incurr'd. 
Cover'd with ſhame, why hid'ſt thou not thy head 
In gloomy Tartarus, in the realms beneath; 
Or, this abhorr'd pollution to eſcape, | 
On active wing why mount'ſt thou not the ſkies ? 
In the ſociety of virtuous men 
Thou canſt not paſs the remnant of thy life. 
Hear me, O Theſcus, while I ſtate the ills 
In which thou art involv'd: tho? now to thee 
It can avail no longer, thy regret 
Will Texcite. The purpoſes I came for 
Are theſe; to ſhew that to thy Son belongs 


An 
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An upright heart, how to preſerve his fame 

His life he loſes, and that frantic rage 

Thy Conſort ſeiz'd, whoſe conduct hath in part 
Been generous : for, with lawleſs paſſion ſtung, 
By that pernicious Goddeſs, whom myſelf, 

And all to whom virginity is dear, 

Peculiarly abhor, ſhe lov'd thy Son, 

And while ſhe ſtrove by reaſon to o'ercome 

Th' aſſaults of Venus, unconſenting fell 

By thoſe vile ſtratagems her Nurſe devis'd, 
Who to thy Son the Queen's diſeaſe reveal'd 
Under the aweful ſanction of an oath ; 

But he, by juſtice render'd ſtrong, complied not 
With her ſollicitations, yet no wrongs 

Which he from thee experienc'd, could provoke 
The pious youth to violate that faith 

Which he had ſworn to. She meanwhile alarm'd, 
Leſt to his Father he her guilt ſhould prove, 
Wrote that deceitful letter, on thy ſoul 

Gaining too prompt a credence, and thy Son 
Hath by her baleful artifice deſtroy'd, 


T HES EUS. 


Ah me! 


D IAN A. 
Doth what I have already ſpoken, 
O Theſeus, wound thee ? to the ſequel lend 
A patient ear, and thou ſhalt find juſt cauſe 
To wail yet more. Thou know'ſt thy Sire engag'd 
That thy petitions thrice he would fulfill; 
And one of theſe, O thou molt impious man, 
Which might have lain ſome foe, haſt thou employ'd 
In the deſtruction of thy Son. Thy Father, 
Who rules the ocean, tho' to thee a friend, 
Gave what he promis'd, by ſtrict honor bound. 
Bur thou to him, as well as me, muſt ſeem 
Devoid of worth, who waiting for no oath 
Fo be adminiſter'd, nor till the Seers 


Could 


* 
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Could utter a reſponſe, or length of time 
Enable thee to ſearch into the truth, 
Thy curſes haſt too haſtily pour'd forth 
Againſt thy Son, and flain him. 


THESEUS 


Aweful Queen, 
Would I were dead ! 


DIANA, 
Thou haſt commitred crimes 

Moft horrid ; but may'ſt haply ſtill obtain 
Heaven's gracious pardon : ſince at the beheſt 
Ot Venus theſe calamitous events 
Took place to ſatiate her relentleſs ire. 
For 'tis a law among the Gods, that none 
Shall thwart the will of any other God, 
But on vs all is equally enjoin'd 
Mutual ſubmiſſion. Elſe be thou aſſur'd, 
Had I not fear'd Jove's wrath, into ſuch ſhame 
I never would have fall'n, nor ſuffer'd him 
Whom I hold deareſt of the human race, = 
To periſh. As for thy offence, thou firſt 
By ignorance, from malice art abſolv'd ; 
Again, thy Conſort, the deceas'd, us'd words 
Of ſtrong perſuaſion to miſlead thy ſoul. 
Now by the mighty conflux of theſe woes 
Thou chiefly art o'erwhelm'd : bur I roo grieve, 
For in a good man's death the righteous Gods 
Rejoice not: with their children and their houle, 
Tho? we the wicked utterly deſtroy. 
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HIPPOLYTUS, DIANA, THESEUS, CORUS, 


CHORU $ 


Here comes the hapleſs youth, his graceful frame 
And auburn locks disfigur'd. Wretched houle | 
What twofold woes, thro' Heaven's ſupreme beheſt, 
Invade this family! 
H 1 P- 


HIFFODYTTUS. . 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
How am I rent, 

Ah me, thro? thoſe unrighteous vows pronounc'd 
By an unrighteous Father ! thro' my head 
Shoot dreadful pangs, and ſtrong convulſions rend 
Myv torrur'd brain. Ah me! lay down to reſt 
This thatter'd body! ye accurſed ſteeds, 
Tho' fed with my own hand, have ye deſtroy'd 
And flain your maſter. Ah, I by the Gods 
Fntreat you, ſoftly handle, O my friends, 
This wounded frame. Who ſtands there on my right? 
Carefully raiſe me up, and bear alon 
With even ſtep a wretch who hath been curs'd 
By his miltaken Sire. Jove, righteous Jove, 
Behold'ſt thou this? I who devoutly worſhip'd 
The Gods, and all the human race excell'd 
In chaſtity, depriv'd of life am plung'd 
Into the yawning ſubterraneous realms 
Of Orcus. Sure J exercis'd in vain 
Each pious toll to benefit mankind. 
My pangs return afreſh. Let looſe your hold. 
Come, Death, thoubeſt of medicines{ 3; ]. Kill me,killm@ 
O for a ſword to pierce my heart, and cloſe 
In endleſs ſlumbers this deteſted life. 
How inauſpicious was my Father's curſe! 
That lingering vengeance which purſues the guilt 
By my | 36] Progenitors, in antient days, 
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[35] Upon examining ſeveral of the different Latin verſions, 
Ind that publiſhed under the name of Dorotheus Camillus, and 
thoſe of Melancthon and Rataleer, all three concur with me in 
rendering mgoreaauls charles as the imperative mood. | 

[36] The concurrence of Reiſkius, Heath, Valkenaer, and Muf- 
grave, has induced me to tranſpoſe the two lines of 

Il Aga n7goyery[ogws 

M. Tt otyſorwy 
which are inverted in Barnes aud the earlier editors: by ** Progenitorss 
ae generally underſtood Tantalus and Pelops, from Whom de- 
ſcended Pittheus, Athra, Theſeas, Hippolytus; and by Kindred? 
Atreus and Thyettes, with perhaps a glance at T heſeus' murder of 
the Sons of Pallas, 
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362 HIPPOLYTUS, 


Committed, and my kindred who are ſtain'd 

With recent murders, terminatesin me, 

No longer now ſuſpended. O ye Gods, 

Why do ye puniſh me who had no ſhare 

In thoſe enormities ? but in what words 

Can I expreſs myſelf, or how eſcape 

From the oppreſſive numbneſs which weighs down 
My ſenſes? would to Heaven, the Fates who haunt 
Pluto's abode, the realm of antient night, 

Would lay me down in everlaſting ſleep! 


DIANA. 
With what calamity, O hapleſs Youth, 
Haſt thou been yok'd! it is thy generous ſoul 
Which hath deſtroy'd thee. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
From celeſtial hps 
How doth a fragrant odor breathe around ! 
Amid my ſufferings thee did I perceive, 
The pangs I feel were inſtantly aſſuag'd. 
Diana ſure is here, | 
DIAN A. 
Beſide thee ſtands 
Thy favourite Goddeſs. 


'HIPPOLYTVU $. 
Doſt thou ſee my woes, 
O thou whom I adore ? 


DIAN A, 


Theſe eyes behold 


What thou endur'ſt : but they no 37 ]tear mult ſhed. 
HIPP0- 


[ 37] Ovid, ſpeaking of Apollo when he had ſlain Coronis: 
am vero gemitus (neque enim celeflia tangi 
Ora decet lachrymis) alto de corde petitos 
Edidit. Met. L. ii. v. 621. 
* With ſighs and groans her obſequies he kept, 


„And, it a God could weep, the God had wept.” Apb180N. 


and of Ceres bewailing the loſs of her Daughter Proſerpine, 


Dixit, & ut lachrymæ (neque enim lachrymare Deorum eſt) 
Decidit in tepidos lucida gutta ſinus. Faſt, L. iv. v. 627. 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 33; 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
Thy faithful comrade in the ſilvan chaſe 
Thy votary is no more. | 


DIANA. 
Alas! no more! 
Yet e'en in death to me thou {till art 381 dear, 


HIPPOLYTUs, 
Nor he who drove thy fiery ſteeds, and watch'd 
Thy images. 
DIAN A, 
Theſe ſtratagems, by Venus 
From whom all miſchief takes its riſe, were plann'd. 


HIPPOLYTU Ss. 
Too well I know the Goddels who deſtroy'd me. 


DIAN A. 
For her neglected homage much enrag'd 
Againſt thee, to the chaſte a conſtant foe. 


HIPPOLYTU S. 
Us three I find her hatred hath undone. 


DIAM A. 
Thy Father, Thou, and his unhappy Wite, 
Complete that number. 


HIPPOLY TU Ss. 
I bewail my Sire. 


DIAN A, 


Him by her arts that Goddels hath milled. 


HIPPOLY T US, 
To you, my Father, this event hath prov'd 
A ſource of woes abundant. 


THESEU Ss. 
O my Son, 


He ſpoke, and in the ſemblance of a tear, 
(For by no tears are grieſs of Gods expreſt) 
From the pure fount of thoſe celeſtial eyes 
Stole lucid drops adown her heaving breaſt. 
[38] Ngoo$1an;, inflead dure, in Valkenaer and Muſgrave, on 
the authority of ſeveral antient manuſcripts. 


I periſh, 


38 HIPPOLYTUS. 
I periſh, and in life have now no joy. 
8 HIPPOLYTU 5; 


| Yet more for you, who have been thus deluded, 
Than for myſelf, I grieve. 


| THESE us. 


My Son, I gladly 
Would die to fave thee. 


HIPPOLYTVUS 
Fatal gifts of Neptune 
Your Father, 
THESEU Ss 
Now moſt earneſtly I with 
Theſe lips had never utter'd ſuch a prayer. 


EIT FOLT'qIUS, 
What then? you would have ſlain me, ſuch your wrath, 


THESEUS. | 
Becauſe I by the Gods was then depriv'd - 
Of underſtanding. | 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
O that in return 
Mankind could with their curſes blaſt the Gods! 
DIAN A. 

Be pacified : for in earth's darkſome caves, 
The rage of Venus who on thee hath wreak'd 
Such horrors for thy pure and virtuous ſoul 
I will not ſuffer unatton'd to reſt. 

For in requital, my vindictive hand 
With theſe inevitable darts ſhall ſmite 
{ 39] The deareſt of her votarics. But on thee 


Theſe 

[39] © The Scholiaſt calls thoſe deljrious who think that Adonis 
© 18 here meant, when he was not flain by the ſhaſts of Diana, 
but the jealouſy of Mars, wha ſent a wild, Boar to. deflroy him. 
„But, with permiſſion of the Scholiaſt, T contend this ought to be 
« referred to Adonis: for as Pet, Vidorius obſerves, in bis various 
« readings, L. iv. c. 17; though he was flain by the Boar, 
* Mars being the author of his death, Diana might lay claim to 
-_ | 46 this exploit, becauſe Adonis loſt his life in her avourite — 


HIPPOLYTUS. 385 
Theſe ſufferings to reward will I beſtow 


The greateſt honors in Trœzene's realm: 
92 7 75 to thy ſhade, ere jocund Hymen wave 

he kindled torch, each nymph her treſſes ſhorn 
Shall dedicate, and with abundant tears 
For a long ſeaſon thy deceaſe bewail. 
In their harmonious ditties the chaſte choir 
Of virgins ever ſhall record thy fate, 
Nor pals unnotic'd Phædra's hapleſs love. 
But, O thou ſon of ZEgeus, in thoſe arms 
Embrace the dying youth ; for 'gainſt thy will 
Didſt thou deſtroy him. When the Gods ordain 
That man ſhould err, he cannot diſobey. 
This counſel, O Hippolytus, to thee 
I give; no hatred to thy Father bear, 
For well thou know'ſt from whence thy fate aroſe; 
And now farewell! for I am not allow'd 
To view unholy corſes of the ſlain, 
Or with the pangs of thoſe who breathe their laſt 
Pollute theſe eyes: too clearly I diſcern 
That thou att near the moment of thy death. 

Exit Diana. 

 HIPPOLYTUS. 

Farewell, bleſt Virgin, grieve not thus to part 
From # moſt .faithful votary, who with thee 
Hath long held converſe. With my Sire I end 
All ftrife at thy beheſt; for to thy words 


« of hunting.” But what puts the matter out of all doubt is, that 
% Apollodorus himſelf, lib. L. iii. c. 13. f 4. bears witneſs, that 
% Adonis was ſlain by Diana: his words are theſe; Adonis, yet 
** a boy, through the anger of Diana, periſhed as he was hunting 
„ by a wound he received from a Boar.” Muretus made this ob- 
* ſervation before me, var. left. J. 5. c. 7.“ Barnes. 
40] The Trœzenians worſhiped Hippolytus with anniverſary 
<* ſacred rites as a Hero, ſuppoſing him borne to the ſtarty heavens 
by the name of te Charter: they honoured lim alſo with a 
** temple ; which Pauſanias, 1. 2. c. 32. deſcribes as ſituated in 
% a moſt beautiful grove, and records this circumſtance of the 
** Virgins, previous to their marriage, cutting off their hair, and 
** depoſiting it for a votive gift, as the Poet here mentions.” 
VALKENAER. 
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386 HIPPOLYTUS. 


I ſtill have been obedient. Wretched me! 
Already thickeſt darkneſs overſpreads 

Thele ſwimming eyes. My Father, in your arms 
Receive me, and ſupport this ſinking frame. 


THESEUS. 
How, O my Son, doſt thou increaſe my woes! 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
I periſh, and already view the gates 
Ot yon drear realms beneath, 


THESE US. 


But wilt thou leave 
My Soul polluted ? 


BIPPOLY T US. 
| No, from the foul crime 
You I abſolve. 


THESEU SS. 
What ſaid'ſt thou? Shall the ſtain 
Of having ſhed thy blood no longer reſt 
On me thy murderer ? 
HIPPOLYTU $. 


| | Let Diana witneſs, 
Who with her ſhafts ſubdues the ſavage brood. 


THESEU $. 
How generous 1s this treatment of thy Sire, 
My deareſt Son ! 
RBIPPOLYTU $ 
Farewell! a long adieu 
I bid to you, my Father. 
THESEU Ss. 
Ah, how pious, 
How virtuous 1s thy ſoul ! 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
| Implore the Gods 
That all your race legitimate may tread 
In the ſame path. 
| 1 HE SEUS. 


Deſert me not, my Son; 
Take courage. 


- m_ 


HIPPO- 


HIPPOLYTUS. 387 


HIPPOLYTUS, 
It is now, alas! too late, 
For, O my Sire, I die. Make no delay, 
But with this garment cover o'er my face. (He dics.) 


THESEVUS: 
Minerva's fortreſs, thou Athenian realm, 
Of what a virtuous Prince art thou depriv'd ! 

Ah, wretched me! how oft ſhall I reflect, 
O Venus, on the ills which thou haſt caus'd. 


CHORUS. 

On our whole city hath this public loſs 
Fallen unforeſeen. Abundant tears ſhall flow. 
When bleed the mighty, their fad hiſtory leaves 
A more profound impreſſion on the heart. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUMF. 


